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THE INFLUENCE OF THE UMBRELLA ON INDIAN ARCHITECTURE. 


By Mr. A. H. LONGHURST, 
ADDITIONAL SUPERINTENDENT, ARCHAOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT, MADRAS. 


A° far as most people are concerned, the history of the umbrella commenced with its introduction into London 

by Jonas Hanway in or about 1750. But in the earliest times, before the story of the Nations came to be 
recorded, the umbrella was used as a symbol of authority and power. That it was no new object even then is 
evident from its constant recurrence upon the wall-pictures of ancient temples and palaces. It first appears in 
the wall-paintings of the Egyptians and later in the bas-reliefs of the Assyrians. Many Egyptian pictures, 
dating hundreds of years before the bas-reliefs of the Assyrians, portray the umbrella as an appendage of a priest 
or prince ; whilst some of the Assyrian sculptures show slaves holding a richly-ornamented umbrella above the 
head of the monarch, not only in scenes of peace, but even in time of war. It appears to be fringed with tassels 
and is provided on one side with an embroidered curtain.1_ In these sculptures this mark of distinction is 
reserved exclusively for the monarch. Similar scenes are said to be depicted on some of the most ancient 
sculptures of Persepolis. We know that the Greeks used the umbrella as a mark of elevated rank, the custom 
being borrowed from the earlier empires. 

After the rise of the Roman power the umbrella appears to have lost much of its royal significance in 
Europe, and although the Romans carried it in the streets of their cities and to the arena to shade themselves 
from the hot Italian sun, its use does not appear to have been confined to any particular class. 

It is in Asia, however, that the umbrella plays such an important part in the life and history of the people. 
Here it is not only a symbol of sovereignty, but partakes of a religious character, and is often an object of 
veneration. This is particularly the case in Buddhist countries like Burma, China, Japan and Siam. The 
pagoda, in fact, is mainly a development of the umbrella. But since the existing religions and architecture of 
these countries, for the most part, originally came from India, it is to this country that we must turn in order to 
trace the origin and development of the umbrella as an important feature of Oriental architecture. 

The primary idea of the umbrella is undoubtedly derived from a shady tree, with pendent boughs drooping 
from an upright stem ;? or the circular cluster of long fronds which crown the slender stem of each member of the 
great families of tail palm-trees and tree-ferns. So closely has this primitive model been adhered to by the 
peasants of India and Burma, that their great clumsy chattas (umbrellas) consist simply of a framework of 
bamboo covered with leaves, bark, or else thatched with dried grass. Multitudes of these may be seen along the 
banks of the Ganges at Benares, some being simply thatched with grass, others with matting, while a few are 
covered with cloth. Beneath their shade sit fakirs or holy men, resting after their ablutions in the sacred river 
or deep in religious contemplation. 

The ingenuity of man was not long in devising an advance on the original idea. So—while the form of the 
tree is still retained in the strong bamboo handle and framework of split bamboo—grass, matting or cloth have 
been substituted for the primitive green leaves. 

As certain shade-giving trees were held sacred, and received wide-spread adoration in India, it was only 
natural that the umbrella should receive a share of the reverence with which the tree itself was regarded. Hence 
we find cases in which it has actually become an object of adoration, as with the Santhals, a primitive tribe of 
Chota Nagpur in Bengal, who at their annual spring festival erect a tall maypole adorned with garlands and 
crowned with a large umbrella of primitive construction, round which they dance sun-wise as a religious act. 
With the introduction of modern European umbrellas into India, this peculiar ceremony of the Santhals has in 
many cases undergone considerable change in outward appearance by substituting these in place of the primitive 
umbrella of the peasant, but the original idea of the festival remains unaltered. 

In tracing the singular reverence bestowed upon the umbrella as proved by the earliest sculptural antiquities 
which survive in India, none are more interesting than those which suggest the retention of primitive Tree-worship 
in the earliest days of pure Buddhism. The sacred flower-laden Sal tree (Shorea robusta) beneath which Buddha 
is said to have died at Kusinara, and the celebrated Bodhi-tree® (Ficus religiosa) at Bodh-Gaya, under whose 
shade Buddha is said to have attained complete enlightenment in the thirty-fifth year of his age (525 B.c.), 
constantly recur in the bas-relief sculptures on the rails and gateways of the great Stupas of Bharaut and Sanchi. 

? On the northern gateway of the great stupa at Sanchi in Central India, is sculptured a stupa surmounted by three realistic umbrellas adorned with garlands 


and a veil of drapery, such as in ancient Assyrian sculptures is represented attached to the regal sunshade. (C. F. Gordon Cummings’ “ Pagodas, Aurioles and 
Umbrellas.”’) 


2 See Plate 1 (a). 3 See Plate 1 (c). 
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But the point which concerns our present purpose is the very prominent position .occupied by the umbrella. In 
most cases, these sculptured representations of sacred trees are shown as being overshadowed by one or more 
honour-conferring umbrellas, which are themselves adorned with garlands,!_ Passing to Southern India, we find 
that on some of the ancient Buddhist sculptures belonging to the famous Amaravati Stupa, the highest ideal of 
honour is expressed by the use of the sacred lotus leaf as a sunshade.” 


It is probable that the primitive chatta of the peasant existed in India before that country came into contact 
with the West. But when we consider the singular resemblance between the umbrellas portrayed in the ancient 
Buddhist sculptures and those depicted in the earlier Assyrian and Persian bas-reliefs, there appears good reason 
to assume that it was from Persia that the idea first came, which led to the adoption in India of the umbrella as 
the emblem of sovereignty. 


‘Unfortunately, none of the architectural or sculptural antiquities which survive in India can, with one 
exception, be dated earlier than 260 B.c. These earliest remains are all connected with religion; and the form 
of religion which they illustrate is Buddhism. The one exception is a brick stupa® or relic mound at Piprahwa, on 
the Nepal frontier, which was explored by Mr. W. C. Peppé in 1898, and has, with probability, been assigned to 
450 B.c. It is with the reign of Asoka, the great Emperor (264-227 B.c.), whose rule extended practically over 
the whole peninsula, that the history of Indian art can really be said to, begin. Originally an adherent of the 
Brahmin religion, he became a convert to the doctrine of Buddha and devoted himself to promoting its interests, 
during the remainder of his life.”"* To his reign belong the great stone columns with Persepolitan capitals, that 
are engraved with his religious edicts. On these inscribed columns or “‘lats,” besides the bell-shaped Persian 
capital, we find the honeysuckle with the bead and reel and the cable ornaments so familiar in the earlier 
Assyrian and Persian sculpture, which seems to indicate that it was from Persia that these forms first came to 
India. There is not the slightest doubt that these beautiful Persian capitals were executed by foreign sculptors 
or their Indian pupils.° By the middle of the third century B.c. we find the great Asoka in communication with 
the contemporary kings of Syria, Egypt, Macedonia, Epirus and Cyrene. The arts and customs of these 
countries would naturally attract the attention of Indian visitors, whether ambassadors, missionaries or merchants ; 
and such visitors would be sure to convey a knowledge of these arts to their own countrymen on their return to 
India. The art of every country must necessarily assimilate to itself motives and ideas from neighbouring 
cultures with which, directly or indirectly, it comes in contact ; and Indian art was no exception to the rule. 


Besides erecting the stone columns, engraved with his religious edicts, Asoka rebuilt his capital at 
Pataliputra® and erected innumerable stupas and monasteries throughout the country. It is in connection with 
these stupas, or relic-mounds, that the umbrella played such an important part, subsequently becoming, in a 
conventionalised form, the most prominent feature of Oriental architecture. 


Although it is impossible to identify positively any of the existing remains of stupas with those erected by 
Asoka, we may take as representative of this form of structure, the large stupa at Sanchi in the Bhopal State of 
Central India, which, dating in all probability from the third century B.c., is an example of the Asoka type.’ Upon 
a substructure consisting of a low circular drum a hemispherical drum was erected. This dome was surrounded 
by a procession path forming the upper rim of the drum. On the top of the dome was a box-like structure 
known to Indian archeologists as the ‘ tee,”® which was surmounted by one or more umbrellas,? and surrounded 
by a small stone railing. The tee has disappeared from all the Indian stupas, but its form can be seen from the 
stone models and sculptural representations preserved in great numbers throughout the country.” The stupa 
itself was surrounded by a massive stone railing, with noble gateways on four sides, enclosing a procession path 
and a sacred precinct. The gateways face north, south, east and west respectively, and are literally covered with 
bas-relief sculpture." 


1 See Plates 1 and 2. 2 See Plate 3 (e). 


3 The Stupa or Tope is a dome-shaped structure which was a development of the low sepulchral tumulus or mound of earth, in which baked bricks were sub- 
stituted for earth with a view to durability. ‘lhe purpose for which they were erected by the Buddhists was to serve as monuments enclosing relics of Buddha or of 
Buddhist saints, which were placed in a stone coffer. Some, however, contained no relics, but were only commemorative of important events or miracles connected 
with the history of Buddha. According to General Cunningham the word “Tope” is derived from Afghanistan, where it is used to designate any solid mound of 
masonry. ‘The word Tope appears to be the same as the Pali ‘‘''hupo’’ and the Sanskrit “ Stupa,” a mound or tumulus. Stupa or Tope is therefore a name common 
to each kind of tumulus; whether it be the solid structure dedicated to the Supreme Being, or the massive mound erected over the relics of Buddha, or of one of his 
eminent followers.—A.H.L. 


4 Extract from Professor Macdonell’s Paper on “The Buddhist and Hindu Architecture of India.” Before the Royal Society of Arts, February 25th, 1909. 

5 These ornamental capitals of Asoka’s columns are not only the most artistic and best executed works of art that have as yet been discovered in India; but 
they are also the most ancient. The one at Sanchi is dated 250 B.c.—A.H.L. 

6 Now the modern town of Patna in Bengal.—A.H.L. 7 See Plate 4 (4). 

8 This is an Anglicised form of the Burmese “ Hti,” by which this member is known. There is no doubt that it either was or simulated a relic casket, or a 
receptacle for valuable offerings made by pilgrims. It is always represented as a strong stone box crowned with a massive lid of the same material. The outside of 


the box was usually decorated with a combination of the Buddhist rail and chaitya window ornament. The fact that the tee has disappeared from all tle Indian 
topes, tends to prove that these stone boxes were receptacles for precious gifts by pilgrims, which have since been destroyed by treasure-seekers. 


9 See Plate 4 (a). 1 See Plates 2 and 3. " See Plate 4 (2). 
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From some of the scenes portrayed in these sculptures we may gather proofs of the prominent position 
assigned to the umbrella in early Buddhist art ; not only as a symbol of royalty, but as a minister of dignity in 
the service of religion. 

Plate 1 (4) shows the adoration of the Wheel of Light (symbolising Buddha) both by human beings and by 
cherubim with human bodies and phoenix wings and tails, who bring celestial garlands as offerings. The wheel 
is overshadowed by an umbrella, which is itself adorned with garlands. 

Plate 1 (c) shows an umbrella adorned with garlands overshadowing the sacred Bodhi-tree ; whilst (@) of the 
same plate shows the umbrella held above the sacred relic-casket, probably containing relics of Buddha or one of 
his eminent followers or disciples. It is interesting to note, in this last sculpture, the bundle of bound rods or 
fasces which forms the staff of the oblong banner carried above one of the elephants. 

When Buddhist pilgrims, whether rich or poor, visited any of the famous sites connected with the life of 
Buddha, it was their invariable custom to make some offering to the shrine, and at the same time set up some 
memorial of their visit. In all probability it was in this manner that the umbrella first became connected with 
the tope or stupa. For it is easy to understand a man like the great Asoka, whilst on a pilgrimage to some 
famous relic-shrine, offering his royal umbrella, not only as a mark of profound respect and reverence to the 
memory of Buddha, but as a memorial of his visit. The presence of the royal umbrella would also proclaim to 
the public that the stupa was under the protection of the State and thus prove a valuable safe-guard against 
treasure-seeking thieves. 

Supposing this hypothesis to be correct, we may feel quite sure that the ruling chiefs would follow the 
example set by the monarch; and thus the number of umbrellas over-shadowing the stupa would increase as 
time went on.} 

If the royal umbrellas of the Asokan age were similar in construction to the gorgeous State umbrellas of 
modern times, it is obvious that they must have quickly perished when left exposed to the fury of the elements on 
the summit of a stupa. Probably it was this consideration which led to the practice of having these votive 
umbrellas specially prepared out of wood, stone or metal.? 

The umbrellas depicted in the Bharaut and Sanchi bas-reliefs appear to represent wooden umbrellas of the 
Karli type ; for it would have been almost impossible to have grouped these in the manner portrayed in the 
sculptures, had they been made of stone.® 

From these early Buddhist sculptures we may gather many interesting proofs of the manner in which these 
honorific umbrellas were originally multiplied and grouped, but there is as yet no conventionalising them, so as to 
produce the pyramid of discs, which subsequently came to be recognised as the symbol of the whole. They are 
unmistakable umbrellas, usually adorned with garlands. But at Sanchi we do find representations of two and 
even three umbrellas placed one above the other,’ the double and triple canopies of which appear to be fixed to 
the same handle or staff, as we find in the modern state umbrellas of China and Burma.5 Thus we have the 
primary idea of the accumulated honour of the pyramid of stone or metal discs, which subsequently became such 
a prominent feature of Buddhist architecture, culminating in the many-storeyed pagodas of China and Japan. 

Although the umbrellas, like the tees, which together originally crowned the early stupas, have for the most 
part disappeared, we still have in India rock-cut specimens and numerous stone models which clearly show the 
successive stages through which the conventionalised groups of umbrellas passed, before assuming the shape of a 
solid stone spire. 

As representative of this stage in the development of the stupa and its umbrellas, we may take the rock-cut 
stupas at Dhamnar,® where there exists a series of excavations of considerable extent. Here we find stupas 
crowned with single, double and triple canopied stone umbrellas. Plate 6 (a) illustrates a conventionalised double 
umbrella which crowns the stupa in a chaitya cave, described by General Cunningham as Cave No. 8. The cave 
is in the form of an oblong chaitya, measuring 233 by 15 feet, with a domed roof ribbed in imitation of a wooden 
structure. The stupa is small and measures 9} feet square at its base, and is only 163 feet in height. It is 
interesting to observe that the canopies of the umbrella are fluted in imitation of the sacred lotus ;? an ornament 
which is reminiscent of the peculiar sunshades that we have already noticed in the Amaravati bas-reliefs.® 


1 See Plates 2 and 3. 

2 The only ancient wooden umbrella now known to exist is that which crowns the rock-cut stupa in the famous chaitya cave at Karli in the Bombay Presi- 
dency, but stone specimens are fairly common, two of the best being at Sanchi and Sarnath respectively. Ancient metal umbrellas are rare in India now, although 
they appear to have been common enough when the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang (629-648 4.p.) visited the country, for he expressly states that several of the 
famous Buddhist shrines that he saw were crowned with copper-gilt chattas (umbrellas).—A.H.L. 

3 See Plate 3. 4 See Plates 2 and 3 (d and e). 5 See Plate 5 (a). 

6 The Dhamnar Caves are situated near the village of Chandwas, about fifty miles to the south-west of Jhalpathan, in Rajputana. General Cunningham has 
described these caves in Volume II. of his Archzological Survey Reports. They are also mentioned in Fergusson’s History of Indian and Eastern Architecture. 

7 See Plate 6 (a). Owing to the coarse nature of the stone, all the finer architectural details had to be worked out in plaster, and that having decayed with time 
only the main outlines can now be recognised.—A.H.L. y 


8 See Plate 3 (e). 
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Owing to absence of inscriptions the age of the Dhamnar excavations is difficult to determine. But from 
the lofty form of the stupas, these caves in all probability date to the fifth or sixth century a.p. 


‘The earliest stupas were very low in proportion to their diameter. Thus the oldest known example, that 
of Piprahwa (450 B.c.), stands only about 22 feet high, with a diameter at the base of 116 feet. As time went on 
the relative height increased. Thus the great stupa at Sanchi,’ erected some 200 years later, is about 54 feet 
high, while the diameter of the base of the dome is 106 feet. The proportional height here is just about half, 
whilst at Piprahwa it is less than one-fifth. The Dhamek Stupa at Sarnath,? near Benares, was erected several 
centuries later. Here the height is 110 feet above the surrounding ruins and about 128 feet above the plain, with 
a diameter of only 93 feet. Thus the height is now considerably more than the diameter. In other words, the 
stupa shows a tendency in course of time to assume the shape of a tower.’”® 


Concurrently with the elongation of the stupa we can see an elongation taking place in the tee and umbrellas 
also. This is exemplified in the chronologically successive rock-cut specimens at Ajanta. The combined 
elongation is well represented in Plate 7 (a). Here the low and almost bare hemisphere of the Asokan age has 
become conventionalised into a tall ornamental tower surmounting an elaborately carved basement. But more 
curious still is the form the triple umbrella has assumed. It is now a tall steeple-like object reaching almost to 
the roof of the chaitya, and its original form and meaning would hardly be suspected by those who were not 
familiar with the intermediate steps. The stone canopies of the umbrella are ornamented with fluting in imitation 
of the lotus, as we have already noticed elsewhere. 


In the rock-cut specimens there are never more than three umbrellas, but in many of the model votive 
stupas at Bodh-Gaya there are nine or eleven, and even thirteen, the number generally being an odd one. 


When Buddhist pilgrims visited any of the famous sites connected with the life of their great teacher, it was 
their invariable custom to make some offering, no matter how poor, to the shrine, and at the same time set up 
some memorial of their visit. These offerings consisted of money, precious stones, vessels and other costly 
articles by the rich,® and of fruit and flowers by the poor. The memorials generally took the form of temples 
and stupas of all sizes by the wealthy, and of small stone models of stupas and temples, or inscribed clay tablets 
by the poor. There is a great variety in the shape of these votive stupas, from the low hemisphere of the time 
of Asoka to the tall ornamental spire surmounting the medizval dome, with its profusely carved base. At this 
latter stage, we find figures of Buddha placed in ornamental niches on each side of the square base, while the 
different tiers of mouldings were often separated by rows of sculptural figures. This type of medieval stupa is 
well represented in Plate 7 (4), which also exemplifies how the dignity of thirteen superimposed umbrellas can be 
obtained with the least possible resistance to the winds. 


Thus we find that in the early Middle Ages the stupa had assumed the shape of a temple, square in plan, 
with a domed roof surmounted by an ornamental spire. Nor was it in external appearance only that the stupa 
had assumed this new form. For among the numerous specimens discovered in the vicinity of the great brick 


temple at Bodh-Gaya, we find votive stupas with hollow interiors, purposely excavated as a chamber for the 
reception of an image of Buddha.’ 


We have now arrived at that period in the history of Buddhism, when Buddha himself became the object of 
worship, his image being placed in front of, or actually inside the stupa, which had now become a temple. In 


place of the atheism of the Buddhism of an earlier age, we find ourselves here confronted with an overwhelming 
idolatry. 


With the exception of the great Mahabodhi Temple® at Bodh-Gaya and the Buddhist temples at Kholvi,? we 


have no structural examples of the type of Buddhist temple exemplified in the stone models. But such examples 
may still be found in Burma. 


The interest that might be felt in the great brick temple at Bodh-Gaya is considerably diminished by the 
successive restorations that this structure has undergone in later times. But the peculiar arrangement and 
novelty of design shown in the rock-cut temples of Kholvi are of great interest and importance to the student of 
Indian architecture. Here the stupa is no longer solid, but is hollowed out into a cell in which an image of 
Buddha is placed. These chambers are pierced to the centre of the stupa, so that the enshrined statues 


' See Plate 4. 2 See Plate 6 (6). 

% Extract from Professor Macdonell’s paper on “The Buddhist and Hindu Architecture of India,” read before the Royal Society of Arts, February 25th, 1909. 
4'The elaborate carvings have been omitted in the sketch [Plate 7 (a) }. 

5 [t is probable that regal umbrellas were sometimes offered by royal personages.--A.H.L. 

6 See Plate 8 (a and 4). 7 See Plate 7 (c), also General Cunningham’s Mahabodhi. 8 See General Cunningham’s Mahabodhi. 


9 'The Kholvi excavations are situated 22 miles south-east of Dhamnar. They are briefly described in Fergusson’s History of Indian and Eastern Architecture 
and in General Cunningham’s Archeological Survey Reports, Volume II. 
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of Buddha occupy the very same positions in these modern stupas which the relics of Buddha occupied in the 
earliest relic-mounds. They are in fact no longer stupas, but real temples.!| The dome is supported generally 
by a circular frustum that rests on a high square basement, their junctions being relieved with a few simple 
mouldings. The chief stupa here, like the others, is excavated out of the hill and stands in the open. Its 
basement is 30 feet square and 10 feet high; above it rises a circular frustum 1o feet high and 28 feet in 
diameter ; and as the top of this is on a level with the summit of the hill, the dome, tee and umbrellas must have 
given a maximum height of some forty or fifty feet. The tees and umbrellas, as usual, are missing. In all 
probability these were made of wood on account of the particularly coarse nature of the stone; so coarse, in 
fact, that all the finer architectural details had to be finished in plaster, traces of which still remain. 

From the lofty form of the stupas, which is an unfailing test of a late age, these Kholvi excavations are 
of a later date than those at Dhamnar, and appear to mark the last step in the development of the Buddhist 
temple. In all probability they date to the beginning of the seventh century a.p. 

The development of the Buddhist temple, which we have just traced, shows how important archzological 
evidence is for the history of Indian religion as well as architecture and sculpture. ‘“ Showing how the Buddhist 
religion gradually became idolatrous and approximated more and more to Hinduism, it makes us understand how 
that religion could die of inanition in India in face of the revival of Hinduism, which had absorbed much of the 
ethical teaching of Buddhism, and had even come to acknowledge Buddha as one of the ten Avatars of Vishnu. 
Thus Buddhism, which had originally emerged from the older Brahmanism, again relapsed in India, afier more 
than one thousand years, into a later form of the same religion.”* With this striking change, the stupa, which, 
to the early Buddhist, was “the” religious edifice, lost its religious significance and fell into disuse in India. 

Unfortunately, we have no structural examples of Indian Buddhist temples of the period which came 
between the Kholvi excavations and the great modern brick temple at Bodh-Gaya. On proceeding to Burma, 
however, we still find a few ancient temples which undoubtedly belong to this period, and which help us to 
complete the successive stages in the development of the Buddhist temple. 

As representative of this type of temple we may take the Bebe Pagoda at Hmawza in the Prome 
District.2 Here we have a square brick temple standing on a raised brick platform and surmounted by a domed 
roof in the shape of a stupa. The upper portion of the dome, together with the tee and umbrellas, has 
disappeared, but’ when complete, the structure must have given a maximum height of thirty or forty feet. With 
the exception of three large niches and a few simple mouldings, the building is free from ornament; but it is 
possible that the finer architectural details were executed in plaster, since traces of plaster still exist, which tends 
to show that this structure was once plastered all over like the Kholvi temples. The entrance faces the east and 
originally took the form of a trefoil arch about six feet high. The sanctum is square, with a domed roof, and 
enshrines a stone image of Buddha seated on a pedestal and flanked by two Bodhisatvas. This sculpture bears 
an inscription in an unknown script of high antiquity, which is supposed to be Pyu, which survived at Pagan 
until the eleventh century a.p. On purely architectural grounds, this temple would appear to belong to the 
middle of the seventh century of our era. 

We now come to the great brick temple at Bodh-Gaya.* In spite of the successive restorations that this 
structure has undergone in later times, it still retains some points of interest that are worthy of consideration. 

The Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang informs us that Asoka built a small Vihara (monastery) here, and 
enclosed the sacred Bodhi-tree with a stone wall about ten feet in height, which was still standing in 637 a.p., 
when he visited Bodh-Gaya. 

The Burmese repaired the “temple” from floor to roof in the eleventh century, as we are informed by 
the inscription on the copper-gilt umbrella of Dharma-Raja-Guru, which was found buried eight feet below the 
present ground level; during the restorations of 1880-81. The inscription is dated 1035 a.p.° In all probability 
this umbrella was originally suspended over the image of the Buddha in the sanctum, or it may have crowned the 
summit of the temple recorded in its inscription ; for we know that umbrellas of this shape were not uncommon 
in the Middle Ages,® and that, even now, the State and ecclesiastical umbrellas of Buddhist countries often take 
this form. This is particularly the case in China.’ 


‘ See Plate 5 (4). This sketch has been prepared from the illustration given by General Cunningham in Vol. II. of his Archeological Survey Reports. 

2 Extract from Professor Macdonell’s paper on ‘‘ The Buddhist and Hindu Architecture of India,” read before the Royal Society of Arts, February 25th, 1909. 

3 See Inspection Notes on the Pagodas at Hmawza, Prome District, by Supt., Archseological Survey, Burma, dated January, 1911. See Plate 9 (@).—A.H.L. 

4 See Plate 9 (d). 5 See General Cunningham’s Mahabodhi, also Plate 8 (a). 

6 Conventionalised stone models of umbrellas of this shape may still be seen crowning the spires of certain ancient temples in Southern India. A good example 
exists at Mahabalipur, where the Seven Pagodas are situated near the seashore, 35 miles south of Madras.—A.H.L. 

7 According to Chinese tradition. the earliest pagodas were built, not according to Burmese models, but as exact reproductions of certain stupas, topes, or 
dagobas which were the relic-shrines of Buddhism in India, One of the earliest of these was a large stupa erected about 664 4.D. by the celebrated Chinese traveller 
Hiouen Thsang, to contain the books and statues which he had collected in India and Thibet during his pilgrimage through these countries. This structure is 
expressly stated to have been on the exact model of the relic-shrines of India, in describing one of which (namely, the great Tope at Peshawar, which was 400 feet in 
height, and contained relics of Buddha) the pilgrim expressly states that it was surmounted by a cupola and twenty-five copper-yilt chattas (umbrellas).— Pagodas, 
Aurioles, and Umbrellas, by C. F. Gordon Cumming. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE UMBRELLA ON INDIAN ARCHITECTURE. 


Unfortunately, we have no description of the temple after the restorations by the Burmese; but it is 
interesting to find that the original idea of the Vihara built by the great Asoka has been retained in the modern 
temple we see here to-day.!_ For although the presence of a sanctum enshrining an image of the Buddha, and a 
model stupa crowning the summit of the temple, suggest a development of the stupa, the straight-lined 
pyramidal nine-storeyed tower is obviously a conventional representation of a nine-storeyed vihara or monastery. 
This conventional manner of representing a many-storeyed vihara may still be seen in many of the ancient 
monuments of Southern India. Even in the time of the great Asoka the monasteries were often very lofty 
buildings and presumably decked with canopies or umbrellas, and appear to have been held almost as sacred as 
the stupa itself. This was undoubtedly the case with the great Jetavana Monastery at Sravasti, which was 
no less than seven storeys in height. Its destruction by fire is thus described by the earlier Chinese pilgrim 
Fa Hian (400 to 415 a.p.).2_ “ The monarchs of all the surrounding countries, and their inhabitants, vied with 
each other in presenting religious offerings at this spot. They decked the place with flags and silken canopies,’ 
and offered flowers and burnt incense, whilst the lamps shone out after day with unfading splendour. Unfortunately 
a rat, gnawing at the wick of one of the lamps, caused it to set fire to one of the hanging canopies, and this 
resulted in a general conflagration, and the entire destruction of the seven storeys of the monastery.” It is 
obvious, from the above description, that the Jetavana Monastery was a lofty building, probably decorated with 
silk umbrellas, and most certainly mainly constructed of wood. 

Enough has been stated here to show that the brick temple at Bodh-Gaya is a combined development of 
both the stupa and the vihara. The Burmese introduced this peculiar style of architecture into Bengal, but there 
seems little doubt that they originally borrowed it from Southern India. The Bodh-Gaya style cannot be dated 
earlier than the eleventh or twelfth century, and it was never universally adopted in India. 

There appears little doubt that Hindu architecture is derived from the older art of the Buddhists. This 
presumption is borne out by the fact that the earliest extant Hindu temples are practically identical in shape and 
plan with the latest Buddhist specimens,‘ differing from these latter only in having the image of a Hindu 
deity, instead of one of Buddha, placed in the shrine. 

As representative of this type is a stone Siva temple at Bajaura in the little Central Himalayan valley of 
Kulu,® which is obviously a development of the type of Buddhist temple shown in Plate 14. Here the niches 
have been enlarged and projected outwards so as to form three distinct shrines, containing stone images of Hindu 
deities, but the plan of the temple remains the same in both cases. The curvilineal shape of the roof suggests a 
development of the stupa, with perhaps a slight combination of the vihara conventionalism, expressed by the five 
distinct tiers of ornamental masonry which form the tower or roof of the temple which is crowned with a large 
conventionalised stone umbrella, fluted in imitation of the sacred lotus. Between the top of the tower and this 
ornament there is a circular necking which clearly indicates the umbrella-staff. In the earliest examples of 
Indo-Aryan temples,® as shown in Plate 9 (d), this neck is very marked and sometimes of considerable height. The 
canopy of the umbrella, too, is much larger and more spreading than we see it at Bajaura, which is a 
comparatively late example. These umbrellas are always surmounted by a vase-shaped finial which, apparently, 
is only a development of the gilt knob of the regal or state umbrella.’ 

This last stage in the development of the umbrella as an architectural ornament, brings us down to modern 
times. For this ornament, although reduced in size, is as popular to-day as it was in the seventh century; and 
no modern Hindu temple in the Indo-Aryan style would be considered complete without it. But it is very doubt- 
ful whether its real meaning is understood by modern Hindu architects. Plate 10 (a and 3) illustrates two medizval * 
stone Siva temples, both crowned with conventionalised stone umbrellas of the usual kind, and yet these have 
been surmounted by wooden umbrellas of modern construction. Either the meaning of the stone ornaments here 
was not understood, or else the wooden umbrellas haye been added as an additional honour to the temples by 
those who did understand their meaning. Since both these examples occur in the Himalayas, where the temples 
are constructed of wood and often in the form of a many-roofed pagoda, it is possible that the meaning of the 
ornaments was understood at the time of the multiplication of the umbrellas. In other words, we have here an 
attempt to convert the Indo-Aryan temple into a Himalayan pagoda. 

Although the wooden temples in the Himalayan districts between Kashmir and Nepal are, for the most 
part, comparatively modern structures, they are of considerable interest in tracing the development of the 
Buddhist temple, and explain how that edifice subsequently became transformed into a many-roofed pagoda. As 


1 See Plate 9 (4). 2 Beal’s Fa Hian, cxx. p. 76. 

3 It is possible that the canopies may have been umbrellas of the dome-shape variety, which we so often find on ancient temples in Southern India, represented 
in stone.—A.H.L. 

+See Plate 9 (a). 5 See Plate 9 (c). 

6 he finest and earliest examples of Indo-Aryan temples that exist in India are situated at Bhuvanesvar in Orissa, about 250 miles south of Calcutta. The 
older and finer specimens date from about 700 a.D., the series coming down to about 1100 a.p. See Plate 9 (d).—A.H.L. ; : 

7 See Plate 8 (a). Sometimes the vase-shaped finial takes the form of a lotus bud or a fir cone,as may be seen in some of the votive stupas illustrated in General 
Cunningham’s Mahabodhi, The Bajaura temple probably lost its stone finial in the terrible earthquake of 1905, unless the temple was never completed.—A.H.L, 
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representative of this style of architecture, we may take the large group of wooden temples in Kulu,! where 
nearly every village has its own little wooden shrine. Although the people of Kulu profess the Hindu religion, 
their little wooden shrines are often dedicated to local female deities, trees, snakes, or fairies, which appeal to the 
people to a greater extent than the recognised gods of the Hindu Pantheon. The country has been successively 
conquered by Hindus, Sikhs and Mahomedans, so that the religion has changed from time to time, which may 
account, to some extent, for the great variety shown in the planning, construction, and particularly in the 
ornamentation of these temples. The oldest temple in the Kulu valley is the stone Siva temple at Bajaura, 
shown in Plate g(c). But this structure was certainly never taken as a model for those that were erected later. 
The oldest and most important of the wooden temples appear to be a development of the Buddhist Temple, or 
the Chaitya Hall; sometimes they show a combination of both these two distinct styles of Buddhist architecture. 
There is one kind of temple, however, which appears to be indigenous. These are very small and usually square 
in plan, with gable roofs roughly covered with slate slabs. They are constructed almost entirely of wood, only 
the substructures and the spaces between the timber-framed walls being filled in with roughly dressed stones 
alternated with horizontal layers of timber. The entrance is very small and usually ornamental, the wooden 
door-frame generally being profusely and richly carved with animals, birds, flowers, snakes, demons and Hindu 
deities. Above the doorway there is usually a small window with an elaborately carved frame. These little 
shrines generally stand on a small plot of grass on the outskirts of the village, and are often surrounded by 
gigantic deodar trees of great antiquity. Like the rest of the temples, they are of various ages, some being really 
ancient and others obviously quite modern. It is probable that little shrines of this kind, dedicated to snakes, 
trees, and local demons, existed before Buddhism reached the remote districts of the Himalayas. However, the 
advent of Buddhism left its mark even on some of these little shrines, for in some cases we find the gable ends 
of the roof adorned with a wooden fringe, suggestive of the tassels which so often fringed the ancient royal 
umbrellas. The plan, too, is often oblong instead of square, and sometimes provided with an open verandah 
running all round, which immediately suggests the procession path of a chaitya.2 The means of lighting the 
interior by a small window above the door, also suggests a similar origin. We now come to the next step, 
illustrated in Plate 11 (4), where all doubt as to origin is dispelled. Here we still have the small square shrine, but 
it is separated from the outer wall of the structure by a small passage for circumambulation. The peculiar 
nature of the roof above the shrine appears to be an attempt to construct a domed roof with materials which lend 
themselves only to angular structures. However, the meaning and origin of the uppermost roof is clear enough, and 
even the large roof above the pillared hall in front of the shrine suggests a wooden model of a ba/dachino,’ rather 
than an ordinary roof. The concave form of the roof produced by carrying out the eaves almost horizontally 
from the face of the walls, and the fact that these eaves are adorned with a wooden imitation of an umbrella-fringe 
with little bells of the same material at the angles of the roof, tends to show that the connection between the 
baldachino and a roof of this kind is not so far-fetched as might at first sight appear. This type of roof first 
appears in the paintings in the Buddhist Caves at Ajanta, where canopies supported on four poles like ba/dachini 
are also depicted. 

In plan, the temple is similar to many of the earliest Dravidian Hindu examples of the Buddhist chaitya 
variety. The large wooden umbrella is surmounted by a copper finial which takes the form of a miniature 
umbrella. With the exception of the foundations and the slate slabs covering the main roof, the temple is built 
entirely of deodar wood. The door frame around the small entrance into the sanctum and the stout wooden pillars 
supporting the roof are richly and profusely carved in the usual style peculiar to Hindu temples in the 
Himalayas. The eaves-boards of all three roofs, including the gable in front, were originally adorned with a 
movable wooden fringe, portions of which still remain and can be seen in Plate 11 (4). 

The next stage in the development of the pagoda is well represented by the Temple of Tiryug Narayana 
at Dyar in Kulu. Here we find the three superimposed roofs assuming the form of a high tower above the 


1 Kulu is a sub-division of the Punjab situated about a hundred miles to the north of Simla.—A.H.L. 2 See Plate 11 (a). 

3 It was from Persia that the idea of carrying a canopy of some rich stuff above any object to be reverenced seems first to have reached Europe ; the baldachini 
of ecclesiastical art, having derived their name from Baldach, the ancient Persian name of the city of Bagdad. The baldachino, which is simply a richly embroidered 
canopy, supported by four poles, carried by four bearers, is now familiar to us only in the gorgeous processions of the Greek or Roman Catholic churches, where it is 
borne above the consecrated Host or sacred images. But in the Middle Ages it figured in all solemn processions—coronations, marriages, funerals, triumphal pro- 
gresses of great men—just as we may still see in Eastern. lands, where the chief nobles of the kingdom are those selected for the honour of supporting the splendid 
canopy which overshadows the royal litter, or the funeral car whereon is laid the honoured dead. (‘‘ Payodas, Aurioles and Umbrellas,” by C. F. Gordon Cumming.) 


4In Hindu Temple Architecture we can clearly distinguish two styles, each of which shows a definite type from the beginning. The geographical distribution 
of these two types is rather interesting. For the Southern or Dravidian style of Hindu architecture is found only within the tropics, or south of the 28rd degree of 
northern latitude. ‘‘he Northern or Indo-Aryan style, on the other hand, is found only north of the tropic of Cancer, excepting only the eastern and western 
extremities of its territory, which come down to the 20th degree. A historical study of these two, moreover, shows that the Hindu temples of both styles are 
developments of Buddhist prototypes. But the remarkable thing is that they are respectively the descendants of two distinct classes of Buddhist building ; for it 
can be shown that the Dravidian Hindu temple has been evolved from the Buddhist monastery, while the Indo-Aryan Hindu temple has been developed from one 
of the other two classes of Buddhist building, namely, the Stupa or the Chaitya.—-Extract from Professor Macdonell’s paper on “The Buddhist and Hindu Archi- 
tecture of India.” 

It can also be shown that some Hindu temples have been evolved from both the monastery and the stupa, whilst other examples show a combination of the 
stupa and the chaitya.—A.H_L. 
5 See Plate 12 (a). 
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sanctum. The two lower roofs take the form of canopies, whilst the upper one unmistakably represents a large 
umbrella surmounted by a high wooden finial which is itself crowned with a little metal umbrella. The 
construction and ornamentation of this temple is much the same as the one illustrated in Plate 11 (4), except that 
the main walls of the ground fluor are constructed of roughly-dressed stone, with alternate layers of wooden 
beams to bind the courses of stone together. The hall in front of the shrine is closed in and appears to be 
a later addition. On proceeding up the Kulu Valley in a northerly direction from Dyar, we come to the little 
village of Manali on the Beas. On the outskirts of the village, almost hidden amongst gigantic deodars 
of great antiquity, stands a picturesque old wooden pagoda known locally as the temple of Hidimba Devi.! Here 
the number of roofs overshadowing the shrine has been increased to four. The three lower ones are in the form 
of canopies, showing traces of the wooden umbrella fringe here and there. A large wooden umbrella, surmounted 
by a metal finial, crowns the top of the temple and thus forms the fourth roof. All these roofs are made of wood 
and are not covered with slates as we generally find in Himalayan temples. The entrance into the shrine and 
the window frames in front of the temple are richly carved in the usual Himalayan style, and present a very 
beautiful appearance. On one side of the doorway there is an inscription which records that the temple was 
built by Raja Bahadur Singh in the sixteenth century. It is probably the oldest wooden temple in the Kulu 
Valley, but this does not imply that the architectural style of this temple is older than that shown in Plates 11 
and 12. In fact, some of the most modern shrines in Kulu are the most ancient in design and plan and 
are often profusely decorated with carved representations of snakes, and are actually dedicated to snakes, as 
well as trees, fairies, or local female deities that have little in common with the gods of the Hindus. With the 
exception of the foundations and a stone filling between the spaces in the timber-framed walls of the ground 
floor, the structure is built entirely of wood. The heavy wooden railing above the second roof reminds one 
of the Buddhist railings of the stupas, which were undoubtedly copied from wooden models.? 

One other example must complete our illustration of the evolution of the pagoda. It is the modern temple 
of Bhyrab at Patan in Nepal, illustrated in Plate 13; to the left of the picture is the temple of Mahadeva, whilst 
at the back of this is the spire of an Indo-Aryan temple dedicated to Krishna. These pagodas are built mainly 
of brick, the roofs being tiled and supported from below by richly carved wooden brackets. The eaves-boards 
of the Bhyrab temple are adorned with a fringe of little metal bells, whilst the summit of the temple is crowned 
with a group of little model stupas surmounted by a triple-canopied metal umbrella. Groups of these little 
stupas are also placed along the fronts of the two lower roofs. The temple doorway and the projecting balcony 
above it, together with the wooden window-frames, are all richly carved in the usual weird style peculiar to 
Hindu temples in the Himalayas, only here there appears to be a strong Burmese influence pervading the 
ornamentation. The angles of the roofs are curved upwards at the ends in the same manner as some of the 
roofs depicted in the famous paintings in the Buddhist Caves at Ajanta. Although rows of little metal bells 
with very long tongues take the place of the wooden umbrella fringe so common in Kulu and Kashmir; even 
here, this peculiar ornament appears adorning the lower portion of the balcony immediately above the main 
entrance. 

It would be difficult to find a more remarkable example of evolution in art than the development of the 
many-roofed pagoda. Commencing with the regal umbrella of a king (probably the State umbrella of Asoka) 
placed above the stupa as a mark of profound respect to the memory of Buddha, and also to inform the public 
that the sacred shrine was under the protection of the State, we eventually find this simple ornament finally 
transformed into a many-roofed pagoda of great height. I trust the illustrations given here clearly demonstrate 
the successive stages of the process of development and prove that Professor Macdonell’s theory concerning the 
origin of Hindu temple architecture is undoubtedly correct. 


' See Plate 12 (4). 2 See Plate 4 (4). 





AUTHOR'S NOTE. 


I have been led to write this little monograph, after reading Professor Macdonell’s paper on ‘‘ The Buddhist 
and Hindu Architecture of India,” read before the Royal Society of Arts on the 25th February, 1909, and with 
the object of strengthening his theory with additional evidence collected on the spot. I am aware that some of 
my colleagues do not accept Professor Macdonell’s theory, but I trust the illustrations accompanying this article 
will help to convince them of the soundness of his views concerning the origin of the Hindu temple. 


_A. H. LONGHURST. 
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4.—a. Ruined Stone Umbrella at Sanchi. 


6. General view of the Great Stupa at Sanchi, from the N.E, 
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5.—a. Burmese State Umbrellas. 
6. Buddhist Temples at Kholvi, C.I. 
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8.—a. Copper-gilt Umbrella found at Bodh-Gaya, dated A.D. 1035. 
6. Small stone Votive Tablets from. Bodh-Gaya. 
c. Small terra-cotta Votive Tablet from Bodh-Gaya, 








Q.—a. Bebe Pagoda, Hmawza, Prome District, Burma. 
6. General view of the Great Brick Temple at Bodh-Gaya, Bengal. 
c, Old stone Siva Temple at Bajaura, Kulu Valley. 


d. Group of ancient stone temples at Bhuvanesvara in Orissa. 
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II.—a. Old wooden temple at Ludiara, Kulu. 
b. Jogeshar Mahadeo Temple at Dalas, Kulu Sub-Division of the Punjab. 
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NOTES ON A COLLECTION OF BROOCHES WORN IN INDIA, AND THEIR 
RESEMBLANCE TO EUROPEAN FINDS AND FORMS. 


By MRS. J. H. RIVETT-CARNAC. 


ANY years ago, when passing the summer in the Himalayas, the likeness between the large brass brooches 
worn by the hill men and women, wherewith to fasten their blanket plaids, and the well-known Irish and 
Scotch forms arrested my attention. But it was not until several years later that the significance of this 
similarity aroused my interest in all brooches or fibulz with the loose or movable pin-fastening. . 


This was occasioned by the descriptions of fibulze contained in a manual entitled 7he /ndustrial Arts of 
Denmark, by Prof. J. J. A. Worsaae, Director of the Museums and Archzological Monuments of Denmark. 
After reading this little volume, the significance of similar ornaments collected by me in India suggested itself. 
The subject, as will be seen later, was noticed by me in a letter to my friend, the late Prof. Virchow of Berlin, 
who published it in the Proceedings of the German Society of Anthropology. Later attention to the interest 
attaching to the symbolism of the patterns was drawn by me, in an article in one of the Indian newspapers, and 
my views, such as they are, explained. During the many years that have since elapsed, my collection of Indian 
brooches has been enriched by other specimens. And our travels on the Continent have enabled my husband 
and myself to find in Normandy, and in Switzerland, other brooches, which if not of the same type, have perhaps 
some interest in connection with the subject treated of in this paper. It has therefore seemed desirable to bring 
all these specimens with their descriptions together, to figure them, and ‘to describe them at some length, so as to 
show the similarity in the designs on the ornaments of countries far distant from one another, and to attempt to 
understand their origin and significance. 


Denmark is particularly rich in specimens of brooches and fibulz, and the ancient Irish and Scotch brooches 
(copies of which are still in use) are well known. But it is perhaps not so well known that the Tibetan women 
who come into Simla with their borax and wool-laden flocks of sheep and goats, may often be seen wearing a 
large brooch with a movable pin, closely resembling the Celtic brooch of the Irish grave-mounds, and very like 
the Athol pin brooch of Scotland. The Ladakhi women again wear a variety of small brooches which differ but 
slightly from the Danish or Scandinavian fibulz. A collection of some five and twenty of these little brooches, 
made in the Himalayas, show a considerable variety of design and ornamentation. The brooches themselves, 
interesting as they are, have but little intrinsic value, being chiefly of copper, brass, or mother-of-pearl, with a 
movable pin of brass or copper. 


A visit in the eighties to the Berlin Museum, under the guidance of our friends (now, alas! all dead) Profs. 
Virchow, Bastian, and Dr. Jagor, introduced the subject of these Indian brooches and of the collection I was then 
making. Dr. Virchow begged me to collect all the information available on the subject, and on my return to 
India my notes were sent to him, together with the rubbings of the specimens then obtained. As already 
indicated, my letter and sketches were published by Prof. Virchow in the Proceedings of the German 
Anthropological Society for October, 1886. 


Since then the interest in ancient forms of ornament has greatly increased, and attention has been drawn to 
the designs on them, the material of which they are composed, and the localities in which they are found; to the 
tribes and peoples who have worn, or who still wear similar objects; and also to the old faiths or superstitions 
connected therewith. 


Lately the President of the Society of Antiquaries of London, Sir Hercules Read, in the Proceedings for 
June, 1910, alluding to some Anglo-Saxon finds in Kent, said: ‘‘ The development of Anglo-Saxon brooches was 
also an interesting and fruitful subject, the circular specimens of Kent reaching a higher level than contemporary 
forms on the Continent. This of itself would justify an Englishman in devoting special attention to this class 
of antiquities.” 


Having long had in mind to endeavour to draw attention to the Himalayan forms of brooches and their 
decoration, these words of the President of the Society of Antiquaries have encouraged me to hope that the study 
of a small collection of brooches from the wilds of Ladakh and Skardu, and the hills beyond Simla, may be 
of interest, and if this should happen to bring out some kinship of form or design to those found in Europe, it 
will add to the pleasure of a subject which has for so long had a fascination for the writer of this article. 


A habit of hunting in the bazaars of India for women’s ornaments and jewelry worn by the peasantry and 
poorer classes, brought out the fact that in the plains of India brooches were unknown, and this for a very 
obvious reason. The graceful muslin or cotton chudda, drawn over the head and flung over the shoulder, needs 
no brooch to keep it in position, and long centuries of usage have rendered the women of the plains adepts in the 
art of wearing, with grace and dignity, a light and dainty raiment, which it would much puzzle her European 
sisters to drape or wear with any approach to grace or comfort. But in the hills it is different. The clothing 
worn is of a heavier material, and from the mountains beyond Simla several of the large brass brooches worn in 
the districts were obtained by me. 


NOTES ON A COLLECTION OF BROOCHES WORN IN INDIA. 


These are figured on Plate 1, accompanying this paper. They are worn by the women in the mountains 
beyond Simla towards Thibet, and they are curiously like the ancient Irish and Scotch brooches. The brooch is 
used as the only fastening to the long woollen plaid, which serves all the purposes of a dress to the village 
women. This plaid is most artistically arranged ; first passed over one shoulder and under the other, it is fastened 
across the chest with the large brooch and chains. It is then wound round the waist as a skirt, and as it is a 
good length, when fastened by the woollen cords which serve as waist bands, it falls pleated at the back more 
gracefully than any fashionable lady’s pannier. Add to this long false plaits mixed in with the hair and falling 
low over the shoulders, earrings from which depend long silver chains, drooping with the hair and passed from 
ear to ear, a bright red bunch of wool worn as a chignon and filling up the space between the plaits, the whole 
being surmounted by a small low-crowned felt cap, a veritable pork-pie hat in shape. 


Europe might learn a lesson in artistic simplicity from these village girls. Few are good-looking, as we 
count looks, but all possess a free, careless grace, though upon them falls the entire burden of work, while the 
men saunter along with a distaff in their hands, spinning as they walk, or idle and smoke in the sun. To 
complete this rough sketch, it should be remembered that the women are seldom seen without the long 
broad-mouthed wicker baskets on their backs. In this or on it all burthens are deposited, even to the baby 
sitting perched on a blanket, and surveying with dark solemn eyes the world around from its coign of vantage, 
close to its mother’s head and ready to clutch her hair on the smallest sign of danger. This basket differs but 
slightly in shape and in its larger dimensions from that used in the mountains of Switzerland and other 
hill countries. 


ORNAMENTATION. 


Before entering on a description of the Plates and of the designs on the brooches illustrated, it may be 
well to mention a few points of interest which have arisen from a study of the subject. The word “ brooch” has 
a very humble origin, and comes from the French droche (awl or bodkin), and thus had a no higher ancestry than 
that of the skewer, or possibly originally of a big thorn. But that from very early days jewels or personal 
ornaments were in the nature of amulets or charms, may, | think, be accepted. In Lectures on the Religion 
of the Semites, p. 434, it is said: ‘‘ Jewels, too, such as women wore in the sanctuary, had a character. The 
Syriac word for an earring is c’dasha (the holy thing) and generally speaking jewels serve as amulets.” 


A curious instance of the light in which such jewels were regarded is to be found in the thirty-fifth chapter 
of Genesis. Jacob, in obedience to God’s command to go up to Bethel and dwell there and raise an altar there 
unto God, orders his household ‘“‘to put away the strange gods that are among you.” This they do, as in 
verse 4 it is written: ‘“ And they gave unto Jacob all the strange gods which were in their hands, and all their 
earrings which were in their ears, and Jacob hid them under the oak which was by Shechem.” 


We are told that Rachel stole her father’s images and hid them in her tent, and that Laban spoke of them 
as his gods. It appears that the word ‘‘teraphim,” used to denote these images, is connected with ‘magic. | 
find in Zhe Dictionary of the Bible, by Dr. Smith, that ‘‘ Laban regarded his teraphim as gods, and as he was 
not ignorant of the true God, it would therefore appear that they were used by those who added corrupt practices 
to the patriarchal religion. ... Teraphim were consulted for oracular answers by the Israelites... there is no 
evidence that they were ever worshipped.” 


It seems from this that the earrings, at any rate, had some talismanic or magic properties connected with 
these so-called gods, and it does not appear too far fetched to suppose that jewels of all kinds may have been 
worn as charms, or bearing on them the symbols of the faith of their wearers, as appeals for protection, or as 
reminders to the Deity that the worshipper was one of his followers. This would seem to account for the way in 
which certain symbols have passed down through the centuries, holding much the same sacred meaning amongst 
many and varied races. 


The serpent is the greatest of these symbols. As Agathodemon, it was to the Egyptian the symbol of 
health and life, and it does not appear unlikely that Moses, learned in all the lore of the Egyptians, may have 
raised up the Brazen Serpent in the wilderness, to speak to the stricken people of hope and recovery. And as 
they had just escaped from Egypt, the well-known symbol of the Eternal Spirit, the health giver, must have 
been familiar to them, and must have been a sign, which the most ignorant amongst them could understand, that 
a healing power was in their midst, ready to rescue them from danger and death. 


To the Scandinavian in his northern home, the great Sun-snake, the Midgardsworm, was the emblem of 
eternity, of death and life. And so in the past we find this great symbol carved on rock and boulder, buried with 
the dead, and shaping the monuments above their ashes, curving and waving in beautiful intricacies over every 
weapon, giving grace and beauty of form to every design, from the gear of the prancing horses to the delicate 
jewelry of the women; making beautiful the common clay utensil or the stately golden vase of the temple ; giving 
its name, Sol, the sun, to the Runic letter S sacred to Thor, the thunder-god, whose great snake, the lightning, 
flashed and waved forth from out the storm-cloud. Everywhere this great beautiful mystery and terror rears its 
head. It seems to glide and flash and gleam through all this old-world lore; ever changing, yet unchanged ; the 
emblem of life and death, and yet the eternity which shall engulph all life and death. Here in India the same 
great emblem awes and fascinates, and appeals both by the faith of the past and the superstition of the present to 
the hearts of the people: Sesh-Nag or Ananta, duration, eternity, the endless, the infinite, the great many-headed 
serpent, canopying the gods, supporting the earth, the beneficent giver of life, daily worshipped throughout the 
land. Sacred to Mahadeo the great god, sculptured on the rocks in the holy Ganges, adorning thousands of 
temples and shrines, engraved on the vases and trays used in the temples, forming in conjunction with the tree 
the delicate and quaint traceries of the copper and brass shrine-backs for the household deities ; to be found on old 
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Buddhist coins, and beautifully wrought into the ornamentation of the great Buddhist monuments in India and 
Ceylon : worshipped throughout India as Mahadeo, under the form of a cobra, forming the necklet and earrings 
sacred to Siva or Mahadeo: giving its name to a race of ‘‘ Nagas” or serpent worshippers supposed to be the 
aborigines of the land, and who are represented in the form of mermen or merwomen worshipping Buddha or 
the Hindu deities, according as Buddhism or Brahmanism were in the ascendant. Gliding, twisting and rearing 
its fateful form, the snake is one of the motive designs in all native jewellery. It adorns all the utensils used in 
the service of the temple, from the delicate silver spoon for holy water with its handle made of the twisted 
five-headed serpent, to the bell calling the devout to prayer. Worshipped as Mahadeo as carved in stone, cast 
in brass, moulded in mud, and when the devout can afford to pay the snake charmer, worshipped in its living 
form as the hooded cobra. In July and August the great festival of the Nagpanchmi attracts thousands to 
Benares, and the day is kept as a holiday all over India. The snake symbol, so like the form of an S, is to be 
seen constantly as a mason’s mark in old Hindu buildings, and it is almost impossible to give in a brief sketch an 
adequate idea of the way serpent worship glides, gleams and twists throughout all the mazes of Hindu and 
Buddhist theologies and worship, or how strong a hold it still has on the hearts of the people. 


The symbols next in importance are the dot in a circle, the concentric circle, and the triad sign, and several 
permutations of these symbols. The sign of the great Northern triad is identically the same as that of the 
Hindu—three dots forming a triangle. This sign may be traced through all Northern art, on the weapons of the 
men, on the bracelets and brooches of the women, on the bracelets or the amulets sacred to the gods, on the 
pottery vessels for domestic use, on the more valuable metal utensils, possibly used in the services of the temples, 
everywhere the sacred sign is to be seen. This same sign, sacred to the Hindu Trimurti, may be equally 
noticed as a constantly recurring form of ornamentation in all Indian art. It may be found any day on the 
wooden combs sold for two pice in the bazaars, and is a common design on the ancient enamelled beads obtained 
from the old village sites. On one of the golden bracteates or amulets, figured by Prof. Worsaae (and apparently 
sacred to Frey, whose effigy it bears), is what he calls the Triad sign, formed of dots in a triangle, three on each 
side. This is similar to the Panch Pinda sacred to Ganesh, Devi, Surya, and Vishnu, which may be seen always 
as a pyramid of small balls on the little brass ganas or assemblies of the gods, and also on the Mahadeo bracelets 
worn by the pilgrims to the shrine of Mahadeo in Nepal, under his designation of Parsputnath. 


What are regarded as moon-symbols are as prevalent in Denmark as the sun-symbols. These are cup- 
marks, half-moons, crescents, and the circle with a dot in the centre. They are carved on the rocks and the 
grave-mounds and are among the motive designs in every branch of Danish art. In them we come again upon 
familiar symbolisms, which meet one at every turn in India. Carved alike on the rocks of Kumaon and 
sculptured on the boulder-circled grave mounds of Central India, are the well-known cup-marks. The circle, the 
circle with the dot, the concentric circle, are all used as ornamental designs, and also as symbols of Mahadeo, the 
great god. The dot is the mysterious Purm sacred to Brahm. The circle is also sacred to Brahm as the symbol 
of eternity, and the combined symbol—the dot enclosed in a circle—may be seen on the hus/ees or torcs of the 
women, on the wooden and bone combs, on the domestic pottery ; and if the same symbol is drawn on the sands 
of the river bank or the dust of the roadside, the Brahmin priest will look and answer ‘‘ Mahadeo.” Even the 
prisoner will amuse his idle moments with carving the sacred symbol-on his wooden badge, and when asked the 
wherefore of the sign will reply ‘‘ Mahadeo.” 


To this I would add that Moor, in his Hindu Pantheon, at page 405, says: ‘“ My Pandit fancied this circle 
or dot to have a very profound relation ; he called the dot Purma, a point, typical of the Deity, having neither 
length nor breadth, self-existing, containing nothing ; the circle, he said, was Brahm, without beginning or end, 
unity, perfection.” 


Brinton records, in Walum Oliem, that to the Lenape Indian this same circle and dot represents the sign 
of the “Great Spirit.” Thus in widely divergent lands a curious similarity of meaning seems to apply to these 
symbols and leads one to wonder if they started from some central homeland, and were carried by different tribes 
into remote corners of the earth, the deities merely changing names, but not attributes, as they drifted further 
away from the central home. 


In drawing attention to the meanings of certain symbols it is not assumed that all such motives of design 
have always a religious significance. For no doubt by degrees these became in many cases purely conventional. 
But when it is seen that a great similarity rules in the rough artistic patterns of widely distant peoples, and that 
the same idea links them together, the thought is suggested that perhaps all ornaments in early days were held to 
possess an added value if they bore some symbol of the faith of the owner, or some appeal to the protection 
of the higher powers. 


To turn now to a description of the brooches figured in the illustrations. Plate 1 contains four; two are 
the large Himalayan brass type, and for purposes of comparison two smaller forms have been placed beside them. 
The large brass brooch with the triple chain and hook has for ornamentation a design which recalls some of the 
Scandinavian patterns. The central idea seems to be that of a snake coiled head inwards, so as to form the two 
converging circles, and with an outer spiral open-work pattern following the convolutions of the serpent’s coils. 
The head is roughly shown with a longish slit for the eye, and an attempt seems to have been made to indicate 
rudely the markings on the skin. The spiral scrolls are well known in Scandinavian art, and some very beautiful 
specimens are given at pp. 61 and 62 of Worsaae’s Danish Manual. . 


These rougher Himalayan designs carry out the same idea. The upper half-circle of the brooch is evidently 
a conventional design, which will be found almost exactly reproduced in the smaller of the two brooches. The 
ornamentation, however, on brooch No, 2 differs in some particulars from the larger one. The coiled snake is 
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again represented, but in place of the head are two knobs or bosses. The open-work pattern is also different. 
It consists of a series of coarse circles, composed of a central dot and circle with four smaller dots and circles set 
round the central one. This symbol incised reminds one of the Panch Pinda of the Hindus, which is composed 
of four balls with a fifth superimposed, and which (as already explained) represents Siva as Mahadeo surrounded 
by Ganesh, Devi, Surya, and Vishnu. This same pattern is carried along the sides of the brooch, not in open 
work, but incised on the flat surfaces. 


In the reproduction of an old Irish brooch, which as No. 3 has been placed beside the others, it will be seen 
that the sun-snake enters into the design and the onyx bosses are supposed to represent the sun symbol. 


No. 4 is a small silver-gilt copy of a brooch with sun and cup symbols, brought for me from Denmark by 
Mrs. Murray-Aynsley, and I see that a very similar brooch is figured in pl. 1, p. 36 of her book on Symbolism 
of the East and West. 


Plate 2.—The smaller brooches on Plate 2, twenty-five in number, were bought on various occasions in the 
Mussourie Bazaar. It is not easy to forget the pleasant surprise it was to see a woman wearing the first of these 
little brass brooches. With it she wore also a beautifully polished small brass mirror, and a very strong double 
swivel of brass. To bargain with her for such treasures was an opportunity not to be lost, so all three were 
secured, the brooch at the high price of one rupee, which hereafter ruled the rate for all other brooches. The 
women from whom these brooches were obtained, formed part of a gang of road ‘“‘coolies” or work-people who, 
under their ma/zk or head man, were engaged on the Mussourie roads. They were, they said, Ladakhis from the 
Ladak and Skardu Valleys. These brooches are the only ones of the kind ever found by me in the Bazaars. The 
thirteen shown on Plate 3 aerk-ewere sent to me later. 


Accustomed as one was to wander through the Indian Bazaar, always with a hope of finding some new or 
quaint woman’s ornament, these brooches were a great delight as being unknown in other parts of India. But, as 
I have said, it was only by degrees that their similarity with Anglo-Saxon and Scandinavian models began to be 
realised, and I owe it to the kindly encouragement of the well-known Dr. Virchow and his friend Prof. Jagor that 
all through long years my interest in these brooches and the designs on them never died out. Amongst all these 
twenty-five brooches it is noticeable that there is only one which is of silver; the others are all either of brass, of 
copper, or of mother-of-pearl, and three are of brass wire. 


No. 1, the largest brooch in this group of twenty-five, has a design of eight concentric circles with an 
outer circle of tiny dots and round the rim of the brooch are two rows of these small dots. The outer edge is 
dentilated. 


The concentric circle is in Moor’s Hindu Pantheon set down as a symbol of the goddesses Kali, Durga, 
Parvati—all the female associates of Siva. Worsaae, in his Dan7sh Art, calls such designs moon-symbols. They 
may be seen sculptured on numberless rocks and boulders, as illustrated in Sir J. Simpson’s British Archaic 
Sculpturings ; and on pl. 18 of the latter work this sign is to be found associated with the smaller cup-marks, very 
much as the two symbols, whether. intentionally or not, form the entire ornamentation on this brooch. The 
brooch is of copper. 


No. 2, the second large brooch, is also of copper and is ornamented with the circle and dot. The symbols 
have been incised in three rows, and if there should be any religious meaning in these designs it might almost 
seem as if the centre circle of the brooch on which the pin revolves, and the circle and dot pattern, represented 
the Mahadeo symbol. In Danzsh Art these signs are taken to belong to the later bronze age of Denmark. It is 
curious that nine or ten out of these twenty-five brooches seem to have some admixture of copper. 


No. 3, the third of these larger brooches, has two irregular rows of the dot-and-circle pattern, together with 
tiny cup marks, usually in sets of three. A rude attempt had, it appears, been made both with the large circle, 
and with the small cup-like marks, to carry out a design of the Triad symbol, the three dots or circles forming a 
triangle. At any rate, the similarity of these to some of the rock-markings in Sir J. Simpson's book and to the 
patterns in Worsaae’s Danish Art, cannot fail to be noticed. 


No. 4.—The fourth and smaller brooch is of copper and has for design eleven concentric circles rather 
deeply incised and a roughly notched edge. 


No. 5.—The fifth brooch, which is of brass and also small, is ornamented with fourteen circles and dots and 
has an open-work border of thirty-one tiny perforated circles. 


No. 6.—The sixth brooch, also of brass, is slightly different in workmanship. The inner circle, in which the 
pin revolves, is ornamented with eleven half-circles filled in with rough incised lines. Then follow twelve 
concentric circles, the centre of each being perforated, and the outer edge is evidently the inner concentric circles 
cut in half. Round the centre pattern between each circle are incised lines like the rough markings seen on very 
early pottery. 


These six brooches have been grouped together in describing them, as they are ornamented with the same 
type of pattern. It is well known that the circle and dot is quite one of the easiest forms of design, and that 
therefore it may be regarded as far-fetched to attach any religious meanings to these symbols. All that is 
suggested is that anyone making a further study of archaic brooches should follow up the subject of the patterns 
or designs, as it might help to elucidate whether in these far-distant lands the same designs carried with them the 
same ideas. 


Nos. 7 and 8.—The next two brooches are of mother-of-pearl. The larger one has two notches in the 
edge, as if a notched border had been intended but was abandoned. The smaller one, however, has a neatly 
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notched and much worn site: Their chief interest lies in the very distinctive design they bear; one that cannot 
be mistaken, as it is the well-known Triad sign of the Hindu deities. On the large brooch they overlap and 
merge into each other. But there are four triangles, apex upwards, toward the outer edge, and one apex 
downwards toward the centre. On the small brooch are seven of these signs, and they alternate, apex up and 
apex down, as may be seen by following the pattern. The triangle with apex downwards is the sectarial mark 
of Vishnu ; the triangle with apex upwards, of Siva. The dot and circle sacred to Mahadeo is, in this instance, 
combined with the triad sign sacred to Brahm, Vishnu and Siva, the Hindu Trinity. Worsaae in Danish Art, 
p- 137, mentions “the three dots placed triangularly, indicative of the Divine Trinity,” and anyone looking through 
Prot. Worsaae’s book will find many proofs of the frequency of this symbol on arms, ornaments and household 
utensils. Odin, Thor and Frey formed the Northern Trinity. 


In a note on this same sign from Zhe Yule of Saxon Days, p. 262 G., and Notes and Queries, 8 S. 1, April 4, 
1896, it is said: ‘‘ There is reason to believe the very door-posts of the beth, or barth, or ben, bore the mark of 
Thor, the three spots arranged at equal distances as if to form a triangle, and bearing the significant name of ‘the 
mouth of Thor.’ This mark is the same in form as that which the Jews still cut upon their door-posts in 
remembrance of the blood mark on door-post and lintel on the night of the Passover.” 


Nos. 9, 10 and 11.—The next three brooches have been placed together as being a sort of open or filigree 
work, and strangely similar in design to ornaments figured in Danzsh Art. The largest, No. 9, which has a 
broken border, is composed of two inner circles, the open-work pattern being again the three dots in a triangle, 
forming the inside design, while the outer border is composed of a double row of the triad or three-dot pattern. 


No. 10 is the most delicate of the three in workmanship, being made of brass wire or what might be called 
filigree work. The centre is formed of fourteen small circles, the outer pattern resembling greatly what 
Prof. Worsaae calls the moon-sign, formed of the snake. The border is made of nine triad signs in tiny open 
work circles. To this brooch a small coral bead is attached, either for ornament or for luck. I find in an article 
on Indian Jewelry by Colonel T. H. Hendley, C.1.E., published in the Journal of /ndian Art, that coral was 
held in high esteem in the Himalayan countries. “0 According to Sanskrit lore, it is cool, sweet, grace-imparting, 
being when worn very beneficial to women.” Both Marco Polo and Tavernier remark on the great use made of 
coral in the countries to the north of the Moghul’s territories and in Assam and Thibet. This perhaps accounts 
for the small bead attached to the little brooch, increasing its value in the sight of its wearer. 


No. 11, the third brooch of this set, is composed of a simple circle of the spiral pattern so well known on 
many Scandinavian examples of weapons and ornaments, as figured in Danish Art. 


Nos. 12, 13, 14 and 15.—Next in grouping come four brooches, two of copper and two of brass. The 
ornamentation on these brooches may be styled a foliated pattern. The two copper ones (Nos. 12 and 13) have 
scrolls made from the curved stalk and the open bell-shaped mouth of a lily blossom ; while Nos. 14 and 15, the 
brass brooches, have the same design, only on No. 14 the scroll ends in a small open flower, while No. 15 has a 
very rough pattern of the same kind. 


Nos. 16, 17, 18, 19 and 20.—These five brooches, three being of copper and two of brass, bear somewhat 
similar designs, but with slight differences of treatment. 


No. 16, of copper, has ten small round petals as an inner circle, the outer circle being formed of ten 
long-shaped leaves, a groundwork of incised dots filling in between the leaves. 


No. 17, also of copper, has the same pattern, but with a coarser rendering of the leaves. The inner circle 
of petals is cut from the outer leaves, instead of being shaped apart. The small incised dots, as in the former 
brooch, fill up the spaces between the petals. To this brooch there are eleven leaves instead of ten. 


No. 18 has a more accentuated design. It might be taken as a rough attempt to represent an open lotus 
blossom. There are six broad, round but pointed petals, between each a long, narrow leaf. On each of five of 
the round leaves a dot and circle has been incised in the centre. On the sixth two dots and circles are to be 
seen. This, as already explained, is the well-known symbol of Mahadeo. 


No. 19, the fourth brooch, has a rather more complicated design. The inner circle is composed of thirteen 
small circles and dots. From these radiate thirteen long-shaped petals, on each of which is traced an oval-shaped 
pattern with a central dot, ending in a point and taking the shape of the elongated petal. It looks as if a rough 
attempt had been made to incise on each petal the Triad sign, combining in it the marking so often seen 
sculptured on the stones and rocks in Scotland, and known in India as the symbol of fertility, and in Scandinavian 
art as a moon-sign. 


No. 20.—This brass brooch is of coarser workmanship. There are ten roughly outlined petals, and in the 
centre of each the circle and dot, this latter deeply incised. The same filling in between the leaves with small 
engraved dots will be noticed, whilst the outer edge represents a cord or twist. 


Nos. 21 and 22.—The next two copper brooches are of a quite different type of design. The pattern is 
formed by birds radiating from the centre, rather like star-fish. 


No. 21 has eight pouter-pigeon-like birds, with the dot and circle deeply incised forming the head and eye, 
but minus any beaks. The small incised dots between each bird, forming a long pointed petal, gives the starfish- 
like look to the design. 


No. 22.—The design here consists of eleven small birds. The beaks are indicated and five of the eleven 
have well-defined hollows for eyes. The same irregularly small incised dots fill up the spaces between the birds, 
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They may possibly represent the hansa, or sacred goose, held sacred in both Buddhist and Brahminical lore, and 
well known in Danish art as sacred to the sun and associated with the sun-ship. These birds, the geese sacred 
to the sun god, pervade Danish art. They waddle round the golden vases, straddle on the brooches, plume 
themselves on the horses’ head-gear, and one almost expects to hear them cackling as they bridle along at the 
prow of the sun-ships. The hansa, or goose, in India is sacred to Brahma, and though not as conspicuous as in 
Danish art, it still holds a sacred place. It is to be seen on all Buddhist sculptures, and is to be found cast in 
brass as the vahan of Brahma or Saraswati, in which case the god or goddess may be seen riding the goose. 
Quaint little brass or copper spice-boxes are made in its likeness, and it is very probable that more careful 
research might discover the bird taking a greater part in the arts and ceremonies of the people. 


The number eleven on this little brooch recalls the well-beloved fairy tale of the eleven white swans, for 
whom their sister wept and wove the enchanted coats which were to restore them to their human form; the 
eleventh of whom, the youngest, ever retained his swan wings, as his loving sister was condemned to be burnt as 
a witch ere she could finish the coat. 


No. 23.—This brooch is archaic in design, and the pattern is more scratched than incised. As will be 
seen, it is a sort of scroll pattern filled in as usual with tiny dots. 


No. 24 has ten spokes like a wheel, alternately plain and incised, and is the only specimen of such a 
design. 


This attempt to describe the designs somewhat in sequence has brought me to No. 25, the daintiest of all the 
collection, and the only silver one I was ever lucky enough to find in India. The pattern is made of delicate 
silver wire, and consists of six small open blossoms of ten petals each, the centre of each flower being a turquoise. 
These dainty flowers are almost the same as some engraved on a Buddhistic copper vase described by Sir George 
Birdwood in /ndustrial Art in [ndia, p.12. This vase was found in Kulu by Major Hay in 1857. The flowers 
on the vase have the same delicate curved stems, which have been utilised on the brooch to form a scroll pattern. 
On this vase, which deals with a scene in the life of Buddha, it is remarkable that the flowers are accompanied 
with dots and circles in large numbers and the Wheel, or Buddhist symbol. The open flower is one of the 
sectarial marks of the Buddhists and Jainas. (See fig. 73, P.M. /ndustrial Arts). This is the only instance 
which I have come across of this dainty small flower pattern, and the fact of the blossom being so clearly brought 
out on a unique vase, dating about 200-300 B.c. and found in the same Himalayan regions from whence came 
the little brooch, appears worth noticing. 


In entering into what may seem much detail as to the patterns on these brooches, it may be remembered 
that it is the small things of everyday life that often serve as helps to the understanding of past ways of life 
and of beliefs; and that the ornamentation on arms, on jewelry and on household utensils, record the 
romances of the bygone days of Odin, Thor, and Frey, or of Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, or the gentle Master, 
the Buddha. 


Plate 3.—The thirteen similar brooches, sent to me from Skardu by Col. A. G. Durand when he was 
Resident at Gilgit, must now be noticed. They are much of the same type as those collected by myself in 
Mussourie. Six are of mother-of-pearl. 


No. 1, the largest, has lost its pattern, save for a border of small, half-effaced dots. The rest of the design 
seems to have scaled off. 


No. 2 has a notched edge, and the pattern is what is called the triad sign. If the design be dissected, it 
will be seen to be composed of ten dots and circles, forming the innermost round, and of nine dots and circles in 
the outer round. This combination gives nine triad symbols. 


Nos. 3, 4, 5 and 6.—These four smaller brooches have incised circles round the edges and the centre, and 
look as if the lines had been filled in with black as in the triad pattern. 


No. 6, the smallest of all, has had its design flaked off by long usage. 


Nos. 7, 8 and g are three brass brooches of what may be called the filigree type. 


No. 7.—The inner circle consists of a ring of brass with eight triad signs like spokes of a wheel; a second 
and larger brass circlet with a more complicated pattern of twenty-two small triad symbols, whilst superimposed 
on these is another row of twenty-two of the same triad signs, which forms a pretty perforated edge to the 
brooch. It is curious that this little open-work pattern of two rows of triangles made of small dots also resolves 
itself into a circle like a tiny flower surmounted by the triad symbol. The outer edge of this brooch is broken in 
two places. 

No. 8 is more compact in design, the central circle being divided off by seven round balls, or what may be 
called dots. The outer circle has ten spokes, each spoke being made up of four balls or dots, then of three, then 
two, and then one. If this is worked out, it will be seen there goes to the making of these, first three triad 
signs, then two, and then one. Thus again the sacred triad symbol is made into a star-shaped brooch. 


No. g is much lighter in design, and consists of only two brass wire circles. Round the inner one are placed 
nine triad symbols, round the outer edge twelve, a thirteenth having been evidently broken off. It seems 
impossible not to recognise in the constant repetition of this particular design that it was at least regarded with 
special favour. For it is not only on brass brooches from the wilds of Thibet, but also on the golden Bracteates 
of Denmark that it is to be seen, and in both far distant lands it holds the same significance, as being the sacred 


symbol of the Triad. 
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Nos. 10 and 11 are very simple brass circles, but both show the same ornamentation. On No. 10 the design 
has been worn quite away on the upper edge, but beneath may be seen the tiny incised dots running all round 
the lower side. No. 11 is ornamented with two rows of small incised dots. No. 12 is the only one of its kind, 
made of a fine coiled brass wire. No. 13 is the one brooch of this set which has any pretensions to artistic 
design in a scroll of what may be intended to represent lotus blossoms and leaves. It is very effective; the four 
flowers are turned towards the outer edge, while the leaves curve inwards, forming four dainty scrolls. 


Before leaving this subject of brooches with the movable pin as found in use in the mountains of India, it 
may be mentioned that it was never my good fortune to find any but the two shapes—that which may perhaps be 
called the Celtic form of the large brooches, and the unvarying circular shape of the smaller ones. I never saw 
anything like the Roman-shaped fibulz or the Scandinavian long-shaped pin. In Switzerland, looking through 
local Museums, I have only seen the bow-shaped fibula, and going carefully through the articles on fibulz in 
the /ndicateur d’ Antiquités Sutsses,1 have found only this one type of fibula—the bow-shaped or safety-pin 
type. If the circular type has been found it must be rare. 


As it may be of interest as bearing on the subject, a tracing taken by me from Catlin’s North American 
Indians, Vol. I1., p. 74, is appended as a: tail-piece to this article. The passage explaining the sketch runs 
thus: ‘“ Jeh-Toot-Sah, the Chief of the Kioways. His long hair, which was put up in several large clubs 
and ornamented with a great many silver brooches, extended quite down to his knees.” 


It will be seen that these brooches have evidently the small movable pin of the Himalayan brooches just 
described. It would be interesting to know if such brooches have been found in North America and, if so, to 
learn of the designs on them. The Himalayan brooches are worn by men and women, though it was more often 
the women who were to be seen wearing them. The men were usually content with a big brass pin, more like 
a skewer, with which to hold their rough coat or blanket in place. 


It is a far cry from the Himalayas to the highlands of Switzerland, but it so happened that while hunting 
about for curios, two or three years ago, in the local antiquary’s shop in the village of Rougemont, where 
we lived, I came upon three most quaint silver brooches with the movable pin. From the master of the collection 
of all sorts of old country-side treasures I learnt that these brooches used to be worn by the men to fasten their 
neckties. It had been a fashion of the old days, but the modern ties of many-coloured silk cord ending with 
small fluffy tassels had, as one guessed, quite ousted the old form of necktie. For the village shops displayed 
temptingly in the windows these silk cord wisps of every possible brilliancy of hue, and on Sundays and on 
shooting-festival days the dandies of the neighbourhood all appeared with this the latest fashion in ties. 


Nos. 14 and 15.—These two brooches, our antiquarian friend told us, were worn by the butchers. They are 
both heart-shaped, with the movable pin. The first is surmounted by a cow wearing her big bell and accompanied 
by what may be intended to represent her calf, but which looks more like a dog. In the background is a tree. 
The second brooch has a very hilarious bull astride the top, with the butcher’s axe as a pendant. 


No..16 has a sort of coronated design finishing off the top of the brooch. It was curious to come upon this 
form of brooch, worn not so long ago by the men of the ‘‘ Pays d’Enhaut,” literally the “ Highlands,” as this valley 
of the Sarine is called. 


No. 17.—The fourth silver brooch was bought some years ago in Brittany and has not a movable pin like the 
three others. It resembles curiously the double heart of the Douglas badge with the crown, and is surmounted 
by a cross and the fleur-de-lys of loyalist France. Oddly enough, the seven balls of the coronet have the old 
circle and dot pattern. The reason for including it in this collection is its similarity of shape with the Rougemont 
brooches, and also the links running through these ornaments of an appeal either to some sentiment of loyalty 
and devotion, or to some well-known occupation of the wearer. I learn that the heart-shaped brooch is in Scotland 
called ‘‘ Luckenbooth,” and is supposed to derive the name from being sold in the Luckenbooth, a pile of buildings 
which formerly stood between St. Giles’ Church and the north side of the High Street, Edinburgh. It is possible 
that the heart shape in Scotland may be the relic of the former worship of the Virgin Mary, whilst in the Douglas 
brooch it is used also as a reminder of the heart of the Bruce, which the Douglas threw into the mé/ée, when 
obliged to fight, and unable to-carry out his promise of burying it in the Holy Land. There seems to be no 
legend attaching to the Swiss brooches, but as the ‘‘ Pays d’Enhaut” was Roman Catholic in old days, the shape 
may be a survival from the cult of Mary. The double heart of the Breton brooch admits of no doubt as being 
the sacred emblem of the Virgin; whilst the crown and cross and the fleur-de-lys of France betoken an owner 
loyal to the old faith and to the cause of the Bourbons. 


This brings one back to the thought with which one first started, that far apart as East is from West, there 
may yet be found amidst much variety in design and pattern, the underlying tendency in all men to express their 
beliefs and feelings, and to shadow out their life-work, in symbols and signs understood of their neighbours and 
friends—tokens by which the appeal for sympathy and recognition is made. Again, men and women alike enjoy 
wearing a rare or artistic ornament—something distinctive which perhaps it may not be within the means of some 
of their neighbours to obtain. In all ages and in all times this love of adornment has existed. Now, however, 
priceless jewels have taken to themselves a more sordid meaning, and instead of the more purifying and elevating 
symbols and offerings of old-world faiths and loyalties, they do little but draw attention to the wealth of their 
owners and to the modern worship of Mammon. Arrt with a big “A” is much talked of, but it generally ends by 
the modern artificer going back to the old designs and drawing inspiration from the men of old times, the “ wise- 
hearted ones and cunning workers,” as they are styled in our Bibles, 





16 NOTES ON A COLLECTION OF BROOCHES WORN IN INDIA. 


And though this collection of small brooches cannot boast of great beauty of shape or of design, they do 
make one think of the days when “the wise-hearted” amongst the peoples did their best in a rude way to make 
every thing they possessed, whether of weapon, ornament or household utensil, sacred to something above them 
and to the Power they hoped would protect and guide their daily lives. And if to us it seems they were 
worshipping, in darkness and mist, the Unknown God, the Great Spirit, of Hindu and American-Indian belief, this 
irradiates and touches with a reverent tenderness these otherwise common objects of the past, these poor small 
charms and protective symbols which lifted them out of the sordid fears of their daily life, so that even so simple 
a thing as a little brooch may have given to the wearer a feeling of safe keeping and security. Sir A. Lyall, in 
one of his writings, mentions the terror under which the early races lived, and Kipling’s lines on “ Fear, O little 
Hunter, it is Fear,” recur to one. The Great Spirits or Gods had to be propitiated, so men wore the marks of 
their deities, and adorned their persons, their goods and their dead with tokens by which to avert the evil and 
ensure a blessing. Later, when fear began to wane and love and worship to take its place, the ‘‘ wise-hearted”’ 
worked lovingly to the glory of the All-Father, the Giver of all good gifts, the Inspirer of all great thoughts and 


deeds. 
MARION RIVETT-CARNAC. 


June, 1913. 


JeH-TooT-saAH, the head chief of 
the Kioways. 





1.—Brooches. 


1 and 2. Large Indian Brooches. 3. Reproduction of an old Irish Brooch. 


4. Silver-gilt copy of Danish Brooch. 








2.— Brooches. 














3.—Brooches. 
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From a sketch by Mrs. J. H. Rivett-Carnac. 
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THE ELEPHANT IN STATE CEREMONIES. 


By COLONEL T. H. HENDLEY, C.I.E. 


HREE numbers of the Journal of Indian Art, in addition to smaller articles, have already been devoted to 
“The Elephant in Industry and Art” (Nos. 87 and 88 of 1904) and to “Ivory Carving” (No. 75 of 1901), 
but there is still room for further reference to this magnificent beast as an animal which has been a ‘arenelnent 
feature in state ceremonies and in war. In No. 87, Mr. F. H. Andrews, who was formerly Curator of the Punjab 
Central Museum at Lahore, wrote especially on the capture and training of elephants, illustrating this portion of 
his text by no fewer than twenty-four plates. Two more plates in No. 87 and twenty-one in No. $8 were set apart 
by him for work in ivory, and to represent the elephant in sculpture and in architecture, and a long and valuable 
article on these branches of the subject precedes them. In No. 75 (published in July, 1901) the following subjects 
were treated :—‘ Ivory Carving in the North-West Provinces and Oudh,” by Mr. L. M. Stubbs, I.C.S.; “Ivory 
Carving in the Punjab,” by Mr. T. P. Ellis, Asst. Commissioner; ‘‘A Monograph on Ivory Carving” by Mr. 
Cecil L. Burns, Acting Principal of the Sir J. J. School of Art, Bombay; and “Ivory Carving in Burma,” by 
Mr. H. Pratt, I.C.S. “There were nine plates showing the tools used in carving, and specimens ‘of work in iv ory 
in the Punjab, in Bombay and Burma. The late Mr. J. L. Kipling, C.I.E., also wrote an interesting article on 
the same subject for No. 7 of the Journal as far back as April, 1885, and this number is especially remarkable for 
its excellent illustrations of ivory carving and ivory inlay from different Indian Provinces; one of the most 
valuable of which, for our present purpose, is No. 6, representing part of a howdah belonging to H.H. the 
Maharaja of Benares. 


It is not necessary to note at length the uses of ivory in ornamentation of horn, wood, etc., to which 
references have been made in different volumes of the Journal, and the other principal authorities on the subject 
are given in a footnote.! . 


Mr. Andrews observes that “the elephant shines best in peaceful functions,” as in great pageants, such as 
occurred at Delhi at Imperial durbars. He considers that the elephant is supremely happy when he is decked 
out and even his face is painted in the approved mode; but that war worries him, and that, though in ancient 
times and in Oriental countries he was usually conspicuous in battle, it was not without risk, as he was subject 
to panic. 


The elephant was sometimes stimulated by drugs to fight in battle, as he usually is in combats in peace 
between two of bis kind. When he is intoxicated by drugs, or must (that is, excited), as he is at certain seasons 
in the course of nature, he is a formidable beast alike by his strength and the cunning with which he exercises it. 
The writer remembers a beast belonging to a noble, a friend of his, which, if given a rope to which was 
attached a large skin oil-bottle, used to swing it round with tremendous force and aim it at any living thing with 
the intent to kill it. He has seen all business stopped in Jeypore when such an animal escaped from its 
guardians. 


Mr. Andrews goes thoroughly into the representation of the elephant in sculpture at the Sanchi Stupa, or 
Tope (200 to 150 B.c.), at Amaravati (the second century after Christ) and elsewhere. He mentions also figures 
of the animal at the Caves of Karli and Ajanta, and crowds of animals in the frescoes at the latter place. Mr. 
Vincent Smith, in his work on the Jain Stupa of Mathura (which, he remarks, may have been at least as ancient 
as the oldest Buddhist stupa), is of opinion that the elephant is represented with considerable skill, more so 
than is the case with any other animal. He states that the trappings are exactly like those on the Sanchi 


9 


sculptures.? 


Mr. Griffiths, who painted and superintended the painting of copies of most of the frescoes at Ajanta by 
pupils of the Bombay School of Art for many years, and reproduced them in two magnificent volumes on the 
authority of the Secretary of State for India, writes as follows :—‘ Of all creatures the elephant by its bulk, its 
docility, and the mystery which, to those who know the animal best, surrounds its temperament and behaviour, 
most attracts the Hindus, who assigned it to Indra (the King of Heaven). Buddhism, however, by adopting the 
white elephant as a symbol of divine force entering the womb of } Maya, the mother of Buddha, gave the creature 
a still higher place.” He adds that “at Ajanta are elephants of all colours, including white, and, as in all Hindu 
work, they are drawn with wonderful character and insight.” The elephant appears without trappings in many 
of the frescoes, but in others, of which the two principal are in those which are stated to represent the Enthrone- 
ment of Buddha (Plate 54, Vol. I., of his work) and the Landing of Vijaya in Ceylon (Plate 75, Vol. I.). In the 
former we have state elephants ; in the latter those used in war. 


There are three scenes or stages in the first picture. Buddha is enthroned in the lowest and in the second 
appears as an ascetic, and-on either side of him are figures seated on elephants. On the left are two elephants of 
state on which are seated persons of distinction. The elephant cloth has a striped pattern, another head-dress 


1 Indian Arts, by Sir G. Birdwood ; 1880 edition, p. 218 (Carved Ivory, etc.), in which mention is made of richly caparisoned elephants, and hunting, festival 
and ceremonial scenes, and mythological subjects carved in relief. 


Art-Manufactures of India, by 'I'. N. Mukharji, 1888. Besides many short references to ivory and ivory inlay, there is a longer note on ivory carving at 
pages 274 to 279. 

Indian Art at Delhi, 1903, by Sir G. Watt, in which, besides ivory carving and inlay, there are references to the elephant in architecture, ete. The principal 
article is on ivory carving, pages 170 to 198. he history of ivory is given. In Sir G. Watt’s work there are some very beautiful illustrations of ivory carving. He 


refers to a complete set of elephant jewellery which was exhibited at Delhi by H.H. the Maharaja of Jodhpur. 


2 Mr. Vincent A. Smith notes that the sculpture on a pier of the southern gateway at Sanchi was actually executed by the ivory carvers of the neighbouring 
town of Vedisa (Bhilsa), which proves not only the antiquity of their profession, but the refusal of these ancient art-workers to be limited by any material. A 
History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, by V. A. Smith; Clarendon Press, Oxford ; 1911, 
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appears to be a cloth, and there are a pendent bell and a necklace of plaques, all of which are to be seen in 
modern times. For the principal persons there are indications of a seat. On an elephant on the right, besides 
other persons doing homage, there is a graceful queen, above whom is a royal umbrella. This important picture 
is in Cave XVII. and probably dates from about the sixth century of our era. 


In the second great picture some of the elephants are in boats outside the wall of a city; these also have 
striped cloths and bells, and have warriors on their backs. The trappings are very like to those in Plate 45. 
The picture is supposed to represent the landing of Vijaya in Ceylon about 543 B.c. Vijaya was the legendary 
conqueror of Sinhala, or Ceylon, and founder of the first dynasty of Singhalese kings. He is said to have come 
from Gujerat and to have invaded Ceylon. The introduction of Buddhism into Ceylon by Asoka was a great 
achievement, hence no doubt the representation of it at Ajanta. This picture shows the importance attached to 
the elephant in war by the early inhabitants of India; but of this fact we have numerous other indications, as, for 
example, when Alexander the Great defeated Porus by the stratagem of attacking his foe in the rear with his 
cavalry, whereupon his elephants, in a panic, turned and did as much harm to their friends as to their foes. 
Babar repeated the same tactics at the first battle of Panipat, in 1526, with similar success. At the second battle 
of Panipat in 1556, Akbar took no fewer than 15co elephants from Hemu, the Hindu claimant to the throne of 
India. These huge animals are of no value in modern warfare, except as beasts of burden or to draw heavy guns. 
We sometimes see them used in this latter way in Native States. 


Mr. Griffiths remarks that ‘‘ A considerable change would seem to have taken place in the harness of the 
Indian elephant of state. The primitive pad, to the gilt ropes of which the rider clings, still survives, and then, 
as now, a char-jamal or charpoy (a kind of cot) was fixed on the pad. The castle of ancient and medieval 
times, which was the howdah of the period, scarcely appears, and there is no trace of the domed canopy supported 
by slender pillars, now common. The last is probably a Mohamedan invention, but the Indian love of finery 
has made no improvement and but little addition to the wealth of armlets and necklaces of beaten silver, gold and 
pearls ; of tassels, fringes and bells here shown.” 


In connection with State elephants, one of the most extraordinary beliefs in respect to the elephant is to be 
found in certain Indian legends, in which the election of a king is often entrusted (according to Dr. Gustav Oppert)' 
to a State animal. The particular case narrated by him is that of the son of a woman named Puspavati, before 
whom the elephant of the King Anapurandara of Jayantipura, who had recently died without issue, bowed ; 
whereupon the youth ascended the animal, which carried him to the capital, where he was joyfully accepted as 
the ruler of the Kadumbas or Kumbis. 


The illustrations accompanying this paper are chiefly devoted to the howdah and trappings which were made 
in 1887 at Jeypore, in the State workshops of H.H. Maharaja Sir Sawai Madho Singh, Bahadur. The Govern- 
ment of India, being desirous of presenting to His Majesty the Shah of Persia a fine elephant with as magnificent 
furniture as could be obtained, entrusted the arrangements for the preparation of the latter to the Commissary 
General of the Eastern Bengal Circle. That officer, having seen the excellence of the equipment of a Jeypore 
State elephant, enquired whether the work could be carried out in that city. At first it was thought that as 
Jeypore was a Hindu State, it was unlikely that furniture which was intended for the use of a Musalman 
potentate could be supplied. The writer of the present article, however, was of a contrary opinion, because he 
knew that most of the harness and other equipment for elephants, horses, etc., in the leading Rajputana capitals, 
if not originating at Delhi under the Mogul emperors, was certainly at the present time exactly the same as that 
in use at the Imperial Court. The only changes of importance were in the arms or symbols of the particular 
family which might be represented. He suggested that in the case of Persia, the sun rising over the back of a 
lion could easily be introduced instead of the symbol of the sun which, in the case of Jeypore, indicated that the 
Chief belonged to the Solar Line of Rajputs. These views prevailed, and, by the courtesy of H.H. the 
Maharaja, all the work was done in the state workshops attached to his palace, with results which were afterwards 
stated to be most satisfactory to all concerned. H.M. the Shah eventually received a splendid elephant which 
was equipped in a manner which could not be excelled in any part of India, and which at the time was even 
better than that of the Viceroy of India himself. There is a picture in the Indian Section of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum of Lord Canning’s state elephant which proves this. 


The following descriptions given in the famous Ain-i-Akbari (or Institutes of Akbar) of Abul Fazl (Ains 41 
to 48) may be read with interest, not only on account of the harness of the animals, but for other interesting 
details :— 


The Imperial Elephant Stables. The Harness of the Elephants. 

The Classification of the Imperial Elephants. The Elephants for His Majesty’s use. 

The Food allowed to the Elephants. The Manner of Riding (Royal) Elephants. 
The Servants of the Elephant Stables. On Fines. The Muster of Elephants. 


It will be found, in connection with previous remarks, that not only in respect to harness, but in most other 
matters relating to elephants, the customs and practices of such a State as Jeypore (where even the elephant 
stable is called by an Arabic name, 7.e. f/khana) differ very little at the present day from those in vogue at Delhi 
or Agra at the time Abul Fazl wrote, more than three hundred years ago. 


Ain (or Regulation) 45 treats of the Harness of Elephants under thirty-one heads, and concludes with the 
remark that it is impossible to describe all the ornamental trappings. Some of the principal ones provided for 
the Shah's elephant are shown in Plate 9. The Ain describes a number of chains for tying up the animal, 


' The Original Inhabitants of India, Gustav Oppert, Ph.D. A. Constable & Co., 1893. 
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Others are purely ornamental, such as the pztkachh, which is the name of two chains fastened over the elephant’s 


sides, attached to each of which is a bell that hangs below its belly. ‘It is of great beauty and grandeur” are 
the words of the Ain. 


The &z/awah consists of twisted ropes laid side by side and used for the driver to rest his foot on. They 
are tied firmly with a strong rope or du/tht. The dor is a thick rope passing from the tail to the throat for the 
attachment of other trappings to it; another (fz¢chwa/a) is an ornamental belt of ropes fastened over the buttock 
for the support of an attendant. 


The chaurasi consists of a number of bells attached to a piece of broad cloth which is sometimes suspended 
in front of the chest. The gade/ah or cushion (pad) is put along the back of the animal under the du/thz and 
prevents galling. 


Bells and chains were used partly as ornaments and partly in order to frighten other animals. Qutas or 
tails of the yak (sixty, more or less) were attached to the tusks, forehead, throat, and neck; but, at the present 
day, if used at all, are only so in small numbers. The ranpzya/a, a fillet of stuff or brocade for the forehead, was 
also used. Bangris, or rings of iron or brass, were put on the tusks to strengthen them, or as ornaments. One 
often sees this now, especially when the tusk shows a tendency to split, and sometimes rings of silver are put on 
the feet. An Indian friend of Mr. Griffiths said this splitting of the tusk may sometimes give the appearance of 
four or more tusks, and so explain that legend. 


The names for pieces of armour are given in Abul Fazl’s list, and these are shown in various pictures of the 
time. Goads, spikes, and flags are also on this list. The elephant castle, or howdah, the word so commonly used 
in English books, is not specially described in the Ain-i-Akbari, but many forms of the elephant cot will be 
noticed in old Mogul paintings. Some of these are shown in Plates 6 (a), 8, 10, and 11. 


Those taken from an illuminated picture of a painting in the possession of the Alwar State (Plate 11) 
represent various forms in use about 1822 at the Delhi Court and are probably the same as were made several 
centuries earlier. The howdah or hauza, an Arabic word, is more correctly a vehicle without a canopy. A 
vehicle with a canopy is properly termed ’amari (corruptly, ambarz), which is also an Arabic word. There are 
many varieties of both, and the materials used are as varied, ranging, for the former, from plain wooden ones with 
low sides, or with high sides of wood or cane (used in hunting or for ordinary purposes), and, for the latter, from 
those with open sides to others which can be closed with blinds or chicks for protection against sun and rain, or 
for the accommodation of women of the zenana. The true howdah for State purposes is convenient for Orientals 
who do not use a chair, and is certainly more comfortable than that which has fixed seats; but the high seat and 
higher vehicle are more conspicuous and stately, and, as such, were employed for H.M. the Shah. There is 
generally a compartment behind for an attendant who carries a state umbrella or fans and fly-whisks. Sometimes 
the servants who hold the latter stand at either side in pockets which are covered with brocade, but the position 
is a dangerous one. 


The framework of all vehicles is made of strong wood, generally in North India of shisham (Dalbergia 
stssu), and this may be enriched by painted lacquer, or plaques of ivory, gold or silver with richly worked 
ornament. Sometimes in medizval war-elephants the vehicle was a kind of castle, which was strengthened with 
plates of metal. This was quite necessary, for we must remember that if the person seated therein was a 
sovereign, it was peculiarly necessary to protect him, because the fate of several great battles for empire was 
settled when the prince was killed, or even when the rumour arose that he had abandoned his elephant. It is 
said that this was the case when the future emperor Aurangzeb fought with his brother Shuja. Both Aurangzeb 
and Shuja were mounted on elephants at this battle of Kajwa, twenty miles from the Ganges river. The rivals 
even shot arrows at each other. ‘ Shuja’s elephant tumbled into a trench which had been dug for the purpose 
and covered with branches. Shuja escaped and mounted a horse. The movement lost him the empire. His 
troops saw he was no longer on his elephant; they thought he was dead; they fled in terror from the field. 
Aurangzeb gained the day.” [AHzstory of /ndia, by Talboys Wheeler]. A parallel but earlier case was that of 
Mahmud of Ghazni in his sixth Indian expedition (A.D. 1008-9) aimed against Anandpal, ruler of the Panjab, who 
was at the head of a great Hindu confederacy. ‘At the critical moment the elephant carrying Anandpal turned 
and fled. The Indians, thinking this accident the signal of defeat, gave way and broke.” [Zhe Oxford Student's 
History of India, by Vincent A. Smith, I.C.S. (retired); 1911]. Lord Egerton of Tatton states that it was the 
fifth expedition, and that the elephant took fright at the flights of arrows and effects of naphtha balls. He gives 
another case—that of Chand Rai in 1192, who was defeated by Kutb-ud-din Aibak, the first Slave-King of 
Delhi. He left his elephant and fell a victim to his foe. 


The elephant is perhaps most of all a real animal of state when, either in battle or peace, he bears aloft the 
sovereign, so that he can be seen from afar by all beholders. I[t is not surprising, therefore, that on such 
occasions every possible kind of ornament is used to adorn the animal. The simplest form of decoration, 
perhaps, was that seen at the Imperial Assemblage at Delhi in 1877, when some beasts were actually painted all 
over with blue or green pigment, with little ornament of any other kind. Paint is, however, usually confined to 
the front of the head, where it is often applied with considerable skill in curious patterns. Colour is most 
frequently obtained by the lavish use of brocades or cloth of gold. In Plates 8 and 10 we have magnificent 
examples of the jhwu/, or cloth of state, and the pankhas or pardahs (that is, side-pieces). These were made at 
Jeypore by embroiderers from Delhi who were assisted by local men. They were embroidered on a tambour frame 
and some of the men employed were true artists of culture and refinement, who were especially noteworthy for 
their great care to keep themselves and their materials clean. They seemed to rejoice in their work. It is fair, 
however, to say that the best workmen on the gold and silver ornaments were similarly attractive. It was a 
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pleasure to see them at work—in the former case in a durbar hall; in the latter, in a palace court close by. It is 
under conditions such as these that the industrial arts were carried out, under the close inspection of the sovereign 
in the Mogul Court, as they are now in the palaces of Indian princes. We have full details in the Ain-i-Akbari 
of the interest of Akbar himself in all these departments, which he constantly inspected. This minute control 
extended to other matters, as, for instance, to the care of the animals. We read, for example, that the servants 
of an elephant, a hunting leopard, or a horse were made to feel a direct interest in keeping it healthy, because they 
were fined if it died, or lost weight. At Jeypore a man goes on half-pay, or loses emoluments, if, for example, 
his hunting leopard dies, until a new one is found, which is not always an easy matter. It is no wonder, there- 
fore, that all the members of the keeper’s family combine to keep his charge in health and comfort. 


The elephant has always been regarded as an animal to be adorned. There are numerous examples, as 
already stated, in ancient sculpture, and many will be found in the Emperor Akbar’s copies of the Razmnamah, 
which is now at Jeypore, and in the Akbarnamah of the same monarch, of which the plates are at present 
exhibited in the Indian Section of the Victoria and Albert Museum at South Kensington. 


The following fine specimens of howdahs of state are in the Imperial Institute in London:—A silver 
howdah and trappings; presented by H.H. the Hon. the Maharaja of Vizianagram, G.C.I.E. ; tigers in oblong 
frames are represented in the midst of fine scroll work. A silver-gilt ambari, or canopied howdah ; presented by 
the same ; tigers v7z-a-vis are shown on the sides of the vehicle; the roof is a double canopy with vaults in the 
bamboo boat shape of Bengal. 


WAR ELEPHANTS. 


In a famous picture in the Jeypore Razmnamah of the Emperor Akbar (close of 17th century) no fewer than 
350 war elephants are beautifully drawn and coloured. Many patterns of cloths and some even of armour are 
shown, but in only five cases, and these are on the outside of the battle, are howdahs seen. These have, more- 
over, a light, flat roof only, which is borne on four slender pillars. No elephant has a cover for the head, and 
each has, besides the mahawat, a single warrior astride on his back, This picture represents the army of the 
Pandavas drawn up in the form of a maze in order to protect Abhimanyu, a renowned hero, whose death had 
been predicted in this particular combat, whatever means might be taken to prevent it. In a single page plate, in 
which one elephant takes up most of the picture, huge side-pieces of highly decorated scale armour and similar 
protections for the trunk and head are shown. [Reproduced in Plate 11 (c)]. 


Lord Egerton of Tatton, in his valuable work (now so difficult to procure) on /ndian and Oriental Armour 
(new edition; 1896; W. H. Allen & Co.) sums up the references of many writers on the subject of the elephant 
in war. He says, for example, that the castles in chess represent the howdah carried by the elephant, which the 
Greeks of Alexander’s expedition magnified into castles. Alexander defeated Porus, who had 85 elephants in his 
second line of battle ; but was disappointed in not encountering the King of Magadha, who was rumoured to have 
9,000 (? 3,000) of these animals. Marco Polo stated that the elephants of the King of Burma or Bengal bore towers 
of timber which contained twelve to sixteen well-armed fighting men. Nikitu (a writer of the fifteenth century) 
notes that Sultan Mahmud of Delhi, when he opposed Timur Shah, had 125 elephants with coverings of 
gilded iron and howdahs carrying men who threw grenades, fireworks and rockets. Nikiti also mentions 
that the Sultan of Bedar, in the Deccan, used to hunt with twenty elephants which had gilded armour, 
and that the war-elephants of the Hindus had scythes attached to their trunks and tusks. In these days, the 
only objects fastened to the tusks seem to be glass shades for lighted candles. Bernier is the last writer quoted 
by Lord Egerton, who refers to the elephants carrying towers full of armed men, which were able to manceuvre 
with facility on the plains of Hindustan. Firearms really put an end to the use of this magnificent beast in 
warfare. 


It has already been noted that, according to Ain 45, there was certain armour of steel known as pakkas, with 
separate pieces for the head and trunk. War elephants were sometimes used for forcing open the gates of 
strongholds, and as these latter were defended by long spikes, it was very necessary that the heads of the animals 
should be well protected. Spikes may be frequently seen on the gates of Rajputana cities and palaces. If there 
were no other object between his head and the spikes, the elephant would probably seize his driver and interpose 
his body. Colonel Tod, the Rajput historian, narrates a story of rivalry between two nobles of Meywar, each of 
whom wished to be first inside the walls of a besieged town. One of these chiefs who was next the gate, thinking 
he heard the battle-cry of his rival and that he was winning, thrust his own body before his elephant and told the 
mahawat to drive on, hoping thus to secure the precedence in the Maharana’s durbar for his descendants. Tod 
tells another interesting story of the chivalry and courtesy of the Rajput. An elephant on which he was mounted 
passed through a gateway which was too low to admit him and the Colonel, who was seated in a howdah on 
the animal’s back. Fortunately, the back of the vehicle gave way and Colonel Tod escaped. Next morning, 
he found his host had caused the gateway to be thrown down. The elephant can exert great force in 
pushing against an obstacle. The elephant which the writer rode in crossing a wooded pass in the Meywar 
Hills some years ago, overthrew trees with trunks more than a foot in thickness by such pressure and aided by 
his trunk. 


In Akbar’s time, elephants carried on their backs musketeers or archers; but Mr. Irvine! says this practice! 
seems to have soon ceased. ‘‘ To the last some elephants protected by armour were brought into the battlefield, 
but their use was confined almost entirely to carrying the generals or great nobles, and displaying their standards. 
In the day of battle elephants were provided with armour called pékhar (Ain I., 129, No. 21). This was made 


1 The Army of the Indian Moghuls; W. Irvine (Luzac & Co.; 1903). Mr. Irvine has a short chapter devoted to Elephants. 
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of steel and consisted of separate pieces for the head and trunk.” In battle, an armour-plated canopied seat, called 
an ’zmart, of which the sides were three feet high, was used. An Indian author says, however, that the ’zmari 
was used for state purposes, and the howdah (without a cover) was employed in war. Mr. Irvine does not accept 
the statement that the word ’:marz was not used for the war vehicle. A steel frontlet was provided to batter in 
spiked gates. As late as 1730-1, Nizam-ul-Mulk, of the Deccan, seems to have maintained elephants which were 
provided with armour. 


In a Native State elephants serve many purposes. In every procession these animals are the most 
conspicuous, but there is a tendency to replace them by carriages on ordinary occasions. Everyone who has 
influence, or who is wealthy enough, obtains an elephant for the bridal procession of his children, and the loan 
of such beasts and similar privileges is regulated in the Native States with great care. Priests at religious 
festivals either ride elephants themselves, or an image or a religious book is borne on one of these animals. 
At the festival of the Parkrama, or perambulation of the city of Jeypore, children dressed to represent the god 
Krishna and his wife are seated on an elephant, and are respectfully saluted by the crowd. The practical training 
of these huge beasts is done by their attendants, who may often be seen in the streets of a city wandering about 
amongst the people. The attendants sit on a pad, or even ride astride. In this way the elephant and other 
animals become accustomed to each other. The elephant is usually tethered to posts on a platform of stones in 
the flkhana, or elephant stable. Occasionally epidemic disease—as, for example, anthrax—spreads rapidly 
amongst these animals, and the only remedy seems to be to abandon the platforms or ¢héms and to break them 
up. The children of the attendants play about the ¢hdén and assist in looking after the elephant, who regards 
them with affection and is careful not to injure them. In the case of mus¢ or fighting elephants, the ¢hdn is 
enclosed with a wall, and sometimes the attendants run great risk of injury and even of a terrible death. 


Mr. E. B. Havell, in his work on /ndian Architecture (which was published in June 1913, by John Murray), 
says there is a very interesting building at Vijayanagar, now known as the Elephant Stables, which he takes to 
be the mosque built by Deva Raja II. for his Mohamedan troops. He goes on as follows: ‘‘ When or why it was 
converted into stables for elephants is a matter of minor interest.” The archways are large enough for elephants, 
and perhaps it is not certain that the buildings were originally intended for them. Stalls for these animals have 
been constructed even in the houses of nobles in recent times for this purpose. 


Elephant fights in most Native States are, at the present day, as a rule, very tame affairs, being confined to 
a struggle with greased trunks over a wall. Nevertheless, one sometimes sees large pieces of the elephants’ 
tusks broken off against the wall. ©The attendants goad on the beasts with lances and escape through openings 
in the adjacent walls. When the order goes out for a fight with mahawats on the backs of the elephants, 
these men run great risk of injury or death, and before the struggle take farewell of their relations and perform 
religious ceremonies. The great object of each of the rival elephants is to drag the rider from his foe’s back, for 
which reason their trunks are greased. Occasionally only one elephant has a rider. The elephant is goaded 
into action by mounted men carrying spears. These are sometimes hard pressed by the furious beast and only 
escape by splendid riding, and even then with difficulty. The object of the horsemen is not, however, usually 
to incite the animal to fight, but to divert his attention from his foe or the mahawats. The same object is 
attained by the use of rockets, as the animal is much alarmed by the noise and the fire. Abul Fazl in Ain 45 
describes the charkhi, a particular form of the rocket, which was a piece of bamboo filled with gunpowder and 
fastened to a stick. When set on fire at both ends it turned round and made a frightful noise, and if held by a 
bold man served to separate and quiet unruly animals. Abul Fazl says His Majesty (Akbar) invented the 
method (as a substitute for a fire), which was hailed by all. Akbar invented another ingenious method, 
viz., a piece of brocade or velvet which was let fall so as to blindfold the elephant if he was unruly. It was kept 
in place by the heavy bells. This had been the saving of many. 


The elephant is not at his best when used for draught, still even from a processional point of view such use 
is made of him. In Plate 7 (4) we have an enormous double-storeyed vehicle which is sometimes used for state 
purposes in the Rajput State of Alwar. 


The average elephant weighs about three tons and can carry a load of about a thousand pounds on his back 
at the rate of four miles an hour all day long. [Harmsworth’s Se/f Educator, 1907.| He can carry a log weighing 
half a ton with his trunk. | Perhaps his enormous strength is used to least advantage when employed in native 
farming, drawing a primitive Singhalese wooden plough in a paddy or rice field. [Harmsworth’s History of the 
World. | 


The anatomy of the elephant is still imperfectly described. Messrs. Macmillan & Co., however, in 1878, 
published a monograph on the subject, in which they gave a long list of previous memoirs. It was written by 
Messrs. Miall and Greenwood, who dissected an Indian specimen. 


The subject of the diagnosis and treatment of the diseases of elephants is not one for discussion in the 
present paper, but perhaps it may not be without interest to state that in India small works have been published 
in which the theory (a popular one in regard to the causation of disorders of human beings) is advanced—that 
disorders are chiefly due to the insidious attacks of spiritual foes. 


The writer possesses a number of rude but striking illustrations which were taken from a book of 
this kind. Rheumatism is represented by four small animals like rats biting the elephant’s legs; headache by a 
huge monster with four heads gnawing the forehead ; and, in inflammatory affections of the chest and abdomen, 
tearing and holding on to these important sections of the body. The monster in a case of pleurisy has his huge 
scaly tail thrown round the chest of his victim, Ina case of fever, four lighted ghostly fires surround the poor 
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beast. A deadly cobra is twisted round the body of another tortured individual. A tiger-headed creature 
sprawls along the back of another victim. Lastly, a bad case of colic is caused by the tight folds of a long 


serpent. 
Rude drawings of elephants are found in popular works on mythology, in calendars, and the like. An 
elephant with three trunks is reputed to be the vehicle of Indra, the King of Heaven, and the personified planets, 
Budh (or Mercury) and Guru (or Jupiter), sometimes ride on the same beast, their usual vehicles, however, being 
a lion and a water-lily respectively. Brihaspati (or Jupiter) is the preceptor of the gods; hence he is popularly 


styled Guru. 


ERRATA. 


Page 17, line 50: After “but” add ‘“ with them.” 


Page 18, line 4: At end of paragraph, add ‘(Plate 11) 
last line: For ‘ Plate 9” read ‘“ Plates 7, 8, and 9.” 
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THE PLANET MERCURY PERSONIFIED. : THE PLANET JUPITER PERSONIFIED. 


From a Hindi Almanack. 
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6.—a. The Emperor Akbar and his young son (afterwards the Emperor Jahangir) on a hunting elephant. 
6. Four magical golden elephants with demon riders. From the Jeypore Razmnamah. Artist: Tara. 











Part of the equipment of the Shah’s elephant. 6. State elephant carriage ; Alwar, Rajputana. 
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8.—Furniture for the Shah’s State Elephant. 


a. Side-piece of the jhul (pankhah or pardah). 6. The elephant fully equipped. 
c. The zhu/, or cloth of state. 
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9.—Silver Ornaments for the elephant presented by the Government of India to the Shah of Persia. 


a. Pendent bells and chains. 4. Frontal. c. Neck ornament. d. Two-pieces ofc. e. Full-size plaque 
from c. and d. /f. Pendants from the top of the Frontal 3. 








10.—a. A Jeypore elephant with jhu/, or cloth of state. 


4. Elephant and attendants. The trappings were those used for the Shah’s elephant. 











g: A. 


I1.—a. Elephant with armour. From the Jeypore Razmnamah. Artists: Lal and Sarwan ; 16th century. 
6. An elephant with a queen on its back. From a fresco in Cave XVII., Ajanta; 6th century A.D. 
c. to A. Elephants from an Alwar picture of a procession of the Emperor Akbar Shah at Delhi, about 1822. 
c. Carries the Mahi Maratib, or fish insignia. @. Howdah carrying British officers and high Mogul 
officials. ¢. Shows an amari for use of ladies. _£ The Emperor on State elephant. yg. Elephants 
carrying royal insignia, viz., the hand of Ali, a sunshade, and an umbrella. 4. Elephant carrying 
Mogul banner. 
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THE SCULPTURE OF CEYLON, 


By VINCENT A. SMITH. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


The existence in Ceylon of numerous sculptures, including a considerable proportion of works of high 


esthetic merit, executed in both stone and metal, has been proved by the long-continued and patient researches 
of the Archzological Survey under the direction of Mr. H. C. P. Bell, who has recently retired and has been 
succeeded by Mr. Ayrton, who may be expected to make many fresh discoveries. The results of Mr. Bell’s 
detailed investigations are reported only in Progress Reports, the latest of which (published as VI. of 1913) refers 
to the work done in the year 1908. The newly appointed Archzological Commissioner, therefore, has heavy 
arrears to bring up to date. It is also desirable that he should follow the example of the Archzological Survey 
of India and issue from time to time treatises in a finished form, placing before the public in a readable shape the 
results of research, freed from the mass of petty and uninteresting particulars, which, however indispensable in an 
administrative Progress Report, are of no permanent value. When writing A History of Fine Art in India and 
Ceylon (Clarendon Press, 1911) I experienced great difficulty in picking out from the annual reports the matter 
needed for my purpose. The sections in that work devoted to a summary notice of ancient Ceylonese sculpture, 
although necessarily imperfect and unsatisfactory, are at present the only publications on the subject accessible to 
the general reader. The liberality of the Government of Ceylon supplied me with a multitude of photographs, 
from which I published a small selection. In this article a second selection from the same stock is offered, which 
will, it is hoped, be found interesting. Before entering upon detailed descriptions, some general observations are 
desirable. It is not possible yet to write a satisfactory account of the sculpture of the island. The Survey has 
necessarily been concerned with the exploration and restoration of buildings rather than with the history of fine 
art. The materials for the study of that subject are not available at present in a form which would enable the 
student to solve the various problems suggested by cursory examination. It is clear, for instance, that the art of 
Ceylon is only a variety of that of India, but the exact relations of the sculpture of the island with that of the 
mainland are obscure. Although it is obvious that the Ceylonese sculpture is closely related to the Indian, it has 
many peculiarities which distinguish it sharply from the more familiar work of India. It is extremely difficult to 
determine the chronology of the sculpture of Ceylon. Images inscribed with dated dedications, so common in 
India, are rare in Ceylon, and our knowledge of the local styles is not yet sufficiently advanced to justify 
confidence in dating any given work on purely stylistic grounds. 

The sculptures of Ceylon are associated for the most part with the two most important of the ancient 
capitals, Anuradhapura and Polonnaruwa, both situated in the North Central Province. Anuradhapura, the 
capital in the days of Asoka in the third century B.c., and even at a still earlier date, continued to be the royal 
residence until the eighth century of the Christian era, when it was superseded by Polonnaruwa, which preserved 
its pre-eminence until the early years of the thirteenth century. Mr. Reginald Farrer, an enthusiastic admirer 
of ancient Ceylon, and apparently a convinced Buddhist, declares that ‘‘ Anuradhapura was the greatest of all the 
sacred cities that the world has ever seen, stretching this way and that in every direction for some sixteen 
miles—for sixteen miles that nowadays are all flat, indecipherable jungle, to set against the tiny cleared strip that 
has been made for the modern settlement and the five rediscovered Dagabas. Piteous, indeed, is the faint trickle 
of life that keeps feebly pulsing this gigantic heart of bygone holinesses.” The same author, in another passage, 
observes that “ Rome of to-day is a mean thing, the Forum a mean jostle of littleness, compared with the 
extended enormous ruins of the Sacred City—vast, resigned, silent, leisurely, with full consciousness of an eternity 
of desolation to face. Gone and vanished are the golden kings and abbots; of their palaces remain but sordid, 
naked beams of hewn stone, lost in the grass, standing at drunken angles in forgotten gloamings of the forest, 
glimmering in the green depths of the jungle-sea like weed-grown wreckage of great galleons foundered a 
hundred centuries since. Their ghostly life is now but the life of the forest ; lizards flirt their tails in the blurred 
faces of the statues, and wise-faced apes go swinging foolishly from bough to bough of the Sacred Tree itself.” 1 

Amid the wreckage a few of the innumerable images which once adorned the stately holy places have 
escaped destruction or mutilation, and still testify to the skill of the ancient artists, whoever they may have been. 
We do not know whether they were natives of India or of Ceylon. In the second half of the twelfth century, 
Parakrama Bahu II. the Great, whose actual capital was Polonnaruwa, effected extensive restorations at 
1 In Old Ceylon, 1908, pp. 47, 346 
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Anuradhapura, where much sculptured work was executed under his patronage or that of Kirtti Nissanka Malla. 
It is not always easy to decide which images belong to the twelfth or thirteenth century and which to earlier 
times. For instance, in my book (p. 95) I suggested that the now famous relief depicting Kapila, one of the 
many reliefs carved on the rocks at Isurumuniya, a section of Anuradhapura, might have been executed in the 
fifth century of the Christian era by order of Kasyapa I., the parricide king who founded the wondrous fortress- 
city of Sigiriya. But, on reconsideration, I find-that hypothesis untenable because a work executed for Kasyapa 
would have been Buddhist, whereas the Kapila legend is distinctly Brahmanical. The relief is more likely to 
date from the time of Parakrama Bahu, who was a Brahman and seems never to have renounced his Hinduism, 
although he showed the greatest consideration and munificence towards the prevailing religion of the island.! 
Whatever be the date of the Kapila relief it is a composition of no small merit, rightly described by Mr. Binyon 
as ‘a tremendous work, impossible to forget when once seen.” 

Although the ruins of Polonnaruwa occupy in part the site of a more ancient city, the remains now visible 
date almost exclusively from the second half of the twelfth century and the beginning of the thirteenth. I have 
not heard of any remarkable sculptures, so far as I remember, which can be dated between the abandonment 
of Anuradhapura in the eighth and the rise of Polonnaruwa in the twelfth century. Nor, I believe, can any 
remains be identified which are earlier than the time of Devanampiya Tissa, the contemporary of Asoka. Thus, 
the ancient sculpture of Ceylon falls into two great groups—the Early, extending over a period of about a 
thousand years from the third century B.c. to the eighth century after Christ, and the Medizval, dating from the 
time of Parakrama Bahu and Kirtti Nissanka Malla in the latter part of the twelfth and the earlier part of the 
thirteenth century. Most of the Early sculptures have been found at or near Anuradhapura. The Medizval 
works occur at both Polonnaruwa and Anurddhapura, those at the more ancient capital being the outcome of the 
zeal and liberality of Parakrama Bahu and his successor. But, as already observed, it is not always easy to 
distinguish between the Early and Mediaeval works in the Anurddhapura region, where much renovation was 
effected by Parakrama Bahu and Kirtti Nissanka Malla. 

I will not attempt now to discuss the relations between the sculpture of Ceylon and that of India, or to 
determine the Indian school which had most influence on the art of the island. The intercourse between the 
islanders and their Tamil neighbours on the mainland, although often hostile, was so close and continuous, that 
we should naturally look to the Dravidian kingdoms for the origin of Ceylonese art; and, whenever the subject 
comes to be investigated, it will probably be found that the sculpture of Ceylon is an offshoot of the Tamil 
schools. But at present it is not safe to say more. 

Taking Ceylonese sculpture as we find it, without considering its origin or its relations with other schools, 
our attention is at once arrested by the existence of many special features in the art of the island. 

In India the only known colossal recumbent figures of the Dying Buddha are the one, twenty feet in length, 
in the famous temple near Kasia in the Gorakhpur District, U.P., which many people believe to mark the site 
of Kusinagara, where Gautama Buddha died, and another in Cave XXVI. at Ajanta, which is twenty-three feet 
long.2 In Ceylon such figures are common. A good example at Tantrimalai, 38 feet in length, is published in[? 
my book (fig. 181). Another, 48 feet 4 inches in length, forms part of the Gal Vihare group at Polonndruwa, 
described later in this paper. So far as appears, all the recumbent effigies in Ceylon belong to the late Medizval 
period, but I do not venture to affirm that specimens belonging to the Early period may not exist. 

In India, colossal standing or seated images largely exceeding the stature of men are rare. The only 
examples of artistic colossi on a huge scale are the well-known three Jain images situated respectively at 
Karkala and Yentir in South Kanara and Sravana Belgola in Mysore.’ The largest of the three, that at Sravana[® 
Belgola, stands about 56} feet high, whilst the smallest, that at Yendr, is 35 feet in height. 

No great Jain images in Ceylon appear to be recorded, nor do I know of any evidence that Jainism ever had 
any followers in the island, but several colossal standing Buddhist images exist. The imposing figure of Ananda 


in the Gal Vihare group, and the Seseruwa image, both described and illustrated in this article, are among the 
most remarkable. 


The seated Buddhas in Ceylon are frequently larger than the Indian specimens; as for instance, the image 
at Gal Vihare is more than 15 feet high. They often offer examples of the best possible artistic treatment of the 
Buddha type. The now well-known Toluvila image from Anuradhapura (fig. 54 of my book) is, perhaps, the 
finest. Two others are here presented. 


' Farrer, op. eit., p. 172. 


2 In my opinion the remains near Kasif are not those of Kusinagara, and are those of Vethadips, a parinirvdna-chaitya subordinate to the institution with the 
same name at Kusinagara. The question is discussed in my article on Kusinagara in Hastings’s Eneyel. of Religion and Ethics now in the press. 1 am disposed to 
identify the Kasia principal monuments with the “ upachaitya Visuddha in the land of the Mallas,” mentioned in a Tibetan work as one of the most ancient buildings 
in India (Laufer, Dokumente der Indischen Kunst, Heft I. (1913), p. 185). Upa- means ‘‘subordinate.” 


% See 4 History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, pp. 267-270, Pl. LILI. The colossi at Gwalior have no merit as works of art. 
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Several remarkable statues in the island are believed to be the portraits of famous ancient kings, but they 
are so weather-worn that I am not able to offer a good reproduction of any. The ancient images were commonly 
finished with fine plaster which has worn off, leaving a battered core looking very different from the appearance 
intended by the artist. 

The highly decorated stelz placed at the entrances to the holy places, although not unknown to India, are 
especially characteristic of the art of Ceylon. I have already published several specimens. 

The architects of the island were always careful to protect their buildings by effigies of guardian spirits 
(Yakshas, etc.), which often assume grotesque forms, cleverly carved. 

The relief depicting elephants bathing (Plate 4) is unlike anything known in India. The relief is so low 
that perfectly satisfactory photographic reproduction is impracticable, and the reader is requested to make 
allowance for the inevitable defect. 

The large Hindu bronzes from Polonnaruwa, which Dr. A. Willey, sometime Director of the Colombo 
Museum, believed to have been made in Ceylon, more probably were imported from Southern India, where 
almost identical objects have been found. These bronzes, attributed to the eleventh or twelfth century, may 
be said to supply material for a new chapter in the history of Indian art. All critics admit that the best 
specimens are of considerable esthetic value. I therefore supplement the illustrations in my book by 
several others. 

Much more might be said, but these brief observations may suffice as an introduction to the plates. It is to 
be hoped that the Archzological Commissioner may ptoduce in due course a systematic treatise on the sculpture 
of Ceylon, which certainly deserves an honourable place among the productions of Asiatic artists. All the 
examples now selected probably date from the Medizval period. The photographs of earlier images in my 
possession are not suitable as illustrations of the art of the island, owing to the defaced condition of the 
originals. 


COLOSSAL STATUE OF ANANDA, THE DISCIPLE OF BUDDHA, 
AND CONNECTED MONUMENTS AT GAL VIHARE, NEAR POLONNARUWA. 


Among the many remarkable groups of ancient monuments existing in Ceylon none is of greater interest 
or deserving of warmer admiration than that known commonly by the name of Gal Vihdre, or more properly 
Kalugal Vihare, the ‘‘ Black-rock Temple,” situated a short distance to the north of the site of Polonnaruwa, the 
medizeval capital of the island. 

In the Polonnaruwa region most of the ruined buildings are of brick, but the existence of a low outcrop of 
hard dark granite, nowhere more than 30 feet high, to the north of the city, gave King Parakrama Bahu the 
Great, in the twelfth century, an opportunity of creating a group of colossal rock-sculptures, possessing artistic 
merit of a high degree, and worthy to be ranked among the wonders of Asia. 

The physical conformation of the rocky ridge, 56 yards in length, and sloping downwards at each end, especially 
at the north-east, determined the arrangement of the composition, which was conceived on grand lines. 

The central and highest part of the ridge was utilized for the excavation of an apsidal cave-shrine, 26 feet 
broad by 12 feet 9 inches deep and 9 feet 9 inches high, with two elegantly designed columns in front, cut out of 
the rock. At the back of the shrine a seated image of Buddha, flanked by attendant Bodhisattvas, and watched 
by the Hindu gods Brahma and Indra, was carved, 4 feet 7 inches in height. The walls and roof of the shrine 
were covered with paintings. In modern times the ancient pictures, said by Mr. Bell to have rivalled in merit 
the much older frescoes at Sigiriya, had been covered by gaudy daubs. The Archzological Commissioner 
removed those accretions and disclosed the faint remains of the early designs representing three rows of aged 
devotees adoring the Buddha. Mr. Bell believes that the old paintings “may well have approached in 
technique—truth of form, distribution and gradation of colouring, and harmonious grouping—some of the best of 
the Indian frescoes to be found at Ajanta.” That criticism, necessarily based on extremely scanty materials, is 
more enthusiastic than convincing. 

The colossal figures outside the shrine are of much greater interest than either the temple itself or its 
contents. They are three in number, namely, a seated Buddha, a gigantic recumbent image of the dying 
Master, and the standing statue of his loving disciple, Ananda, which is the special subject of this article. 
Although it is not convenient to show the whole group on an adequate scale in one plate, the reader should 
remember that the great erect image was intended to be viewed, not as an independent work, but as a member 
of a composition consisting of three members. Its relation with the recumbent figure is intimate, the pose and 
expression of Ananda being determined by the juxtaposition of his expiring friend and master. 
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The colossal seated Buddha, 15 feet 23 inches high, is placed to the proper right of the entrance to the 
cave-temple, that is to say, to the left of the visitor. It is cut from the rock within a recess formed for the 
purpose, and, like its companion images, is practically a free statue in the round, the back only being attached to 
the rock face. The figure is seated on an elaborately carved throne, and is surmounted by a dragon-arch 
(makara-torana) of unusual design. The features are criticized by Mr. Bell as being ‘somewhat harsh and 
unpleasing,” but there can be no question that the image representing Buddha in the familiar ‘pose of 
meditation ” is dignified and impressive. It was originally enclosed in an oblong shrine massively constructed 
of brick, which has now disappeared, except for faint traces. 

The sloping rock immediately to the right of the cave was chiselled smooth for a space covering 13 feet 
3 inches by 9 feet 9 inches in order to receive a long Sinhalese inscription of 51 lines incised in a.p. 1165 by 
King Parakrama Bahu, which has been translated by Dr. Edward Miiller. It narrates with much detail the 
King’s prowess in war and his exertions in favour of the Buddhist faith and for the benefit of the monks, whose 
duties are expounded at length. ty 

We thus come to the most interesting monuments, namely, the gigantic recumbent Buddha and the noble 
statue of the loved disciple who stands for ever at the head of his dying master. Although the image of the 
watcher is nearer to the entrance of the temple, it will be convenient to describe first the recumbent colossus, the 
head of which is distant about eight feet from the standing figure. 

The huge recumbent image, 46 feet 4 inches in length from the topknot to the soles of the feet, lies in the 
canonical posture on the right side, with the right hand supporting the head, which rests upon a bolster. The left 
arm is extended along the body and thigh, and a thin cushion is under the feet. The body lies directly on the 
rock surface, not on a bed or couch of any kind. Mr. Burrows, author of the Guzde to the Burted Cities 
of Ceylon, holds that “the reclining figure of Buddha is by far the finest of the three. ... The expression of 
complete repose upon the face, the listless attitude of the arm and hand, the carefully arranged folds of the robe, 
together with the extreme stillness of the surrounding jungle, combine to form a wonderful realization of the 
ideal Nirvana.” Other observers, while admitting the solemnity and impressiveness of the great image, qualify 
their praise by pointing out the unpleasing effect of the spherical head and thick, stiff neck. 

The form is unmistakably that of a dead or dying man whose muscles have been relaxed from lying in a 
recumbent position. The bolster shows the indentation made by the pressure of the head, and the sculptor has 
treated the rock surface as if it were a soft mattress yielding under the weight of the body. Certain repre- 
sentations of the Dying Buddha by the sculptors of Gandhara have been unfavourably criticized by Prof. 
Griinwedel on the ground that the execution of the recumbent figure is so purely mechanical that the image 
seems to be merely a standing statue laid down on its side. ‘If we turn the picture round, we have simply the 
upright statue before us.” No such criticism of the Gal Vihare colossus is possible. The image is a realistic|* 
representation of a dying man lying on a mattress. 

The composition in India which most resembles the Ceylonese figure is that in Cave XXVI. at Ajanta, 
23 feet 3 inches in length. The disciple standing near the feet of that image is identified as Ananda.[* 
All the Indian examples of the death scene represent Buddha as lying on a raised couch, and surrounded by 
numerous grieving attendants and deities. Not one of them comes up to the dignified simplicity of the Ceylonese 
design, composed merely of the two gigantic images, the dying Master extended on a mattress on the ground 
and the beloved disciple watching him. The effective simplicity of the composition at Gal Vihare may be due, as 
suggested by Mr. Bell, to the limitations of the rock-space available. But, even if that explanation be accepted, 
the success of the artist is indisputable. The Indian forms of the representation obviously have been suggested 
by the designs of Graeco-Roman sarcophagi, as I pointed out many years ago. The Gal Vihare composition is 
-absolutely free from all trace of foreign influence, and tells in purely Indian language the story of the Great 
Teacher's calm triumph over the pains of death and the equally calm sorrow of his devoted follower. The 
Tantrimalai recumbent Buddha, 38 feet in length, closely resembles the Gal Vihare image, but no Ananda 
watches it.‘ i 

The colossal statue of Ananda stands to the right of the temple from the visitor’s point of view, between the 
inscription and the head of the recumbent image. Its full height is 22 feet 9 inches and the breadth across the 
shoulders is 7 feet 3 inches. The statue is practically in the round. The only serious damage it has suffered is 
the removal of a diagonal slice at the back of the head, probably struck off by treasure-seekers who imagined that 
the image might be hollow and contain valuables. The feet rest upon a pédestal two feet high wrought in the 


1 Miller, Ancient Inscriptions in Ceylon, London, Triibner, 1883, pp. 62, 120-124. 
2 Griinwedel, Buddhist Art in India, trans]. Burgess and Gibson, p. 122. 

3 Burgess, Notes on the Bauddha Rock-Temples of Ajanta, Bombay, 1879; p. 85. 
4 A History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, fig. 181, p. 244. 
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form of an open lotus-flower with nine boldly-cut petals, forming more than half a circle with a radius of 5 feet 
10 inches. Originally the statue was enclosed within a narrow brick shrine, which happily has fallen to ruin. 
The ears and hair resemble those conventionally assigned to images of Buddha. Some of the earlier travellers 
consequently erroneously believed the statue to be an image of the Master. But the attitude of the figure with 
crossed arms and slightly bowed head marks it as the image of a disciple, and there is no sufficient reason to 
doubt that tradition is right in identifying it as an effigy of Ananda, the beloved disciple. Mr. Bell observes 
that ‘recent excavations at the so-called ‘Demala-maha-seya’ Viharé have brought to light frescoes of the 
Gal Viharé period (12th century). In more than one painting the Buddha is shown attended by a disciple whose 
arms are crossed over his breast as with the Ananda statue.” .* 

Nobody, I think, can fail to be impressed by the dignity and expression of the gigantic image of the 
mourning disciple, or can hesitate in recognizing the figure as a great work of art. 


Notre.—The observations in the text are based on the detailed account by Mr. H. C. P. Bell, late Archzological 
Commissioner of Ceylon, in his Report'for the year 1907, on the antiquities of the North-Central, Northern, and 
Central Provinces, published as Paper No. V. of 1911, and illustrated by numerous photographs reproduced in 
somewhat crude half-tone prints. The photograph of Ananda now presented was supplied by Mr. Bell, as was 
the different one published as Plate XLIX. in A History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon. 

The first description of this group of monuments was published by Lieutenant Fagan in the Ceylon 
Government Gazette dated August 1, 1820, and was reprinted in the /ndian Antiquary, Vol. XXXVIII. (1909), 
p. 110. Lieut. Fagan was told that he was ‘the only European by whom these ruins had been visited.” His 
paper is entitled ‘An Account of the Ruins of Topary.” In his time the remains were buried in thick jungle, 
and the people believed them to be the work of giants. He was unable to ascertain anything about their origin 
or date. He notes that the bricks are of well-burnt red earth, each measuring 12 inches by 7 and 13 thick, 
disposed with about 3th of an inch of chunam [lime mortar] between them,” and observes with surprise that the 
builders took ‘the trouble of making so many millions of bricks for the work, where there was abundance of fine 
stone well calculated for their construction in the immediate neighbourhood.” 


SESERUWA—COLOSSAL STANDING IMAGE OF BUDDHA. 


The ancient Buddhist buildings at Seseruwa are situated at Hatalispahé Kéralé East in the North-Western 
Province, close to the boundary of the North-Central Province. They comprise two temples, a s¢/pa, and caves, 
with many inscriptions. The most interesting monument is the colossal image of Buddha which stands at the 
end of a staircase with five flights of steps constructed at the southern end of a rocky hill named Maha-Kanda. 
The colossus rests on an unfinished elongated pedestal, 16 feet 2 inches in height, and measures 39} feet from 
head to foot. There are traces of a roofed shelter which once protected it from the weather. The effigy is 
cut in relief on the rock, to which it is united in all its parts. Buddha's right hand is raised in the act of blessing. 
The similar statue at Awkana, 46 feet in height including the pedestal (H7s¢. of Fine Art, fig. 180), is more 
impressive, being almost detached from the rock. It is said to date from the time of Parakrama Bahu. The 
Seseruwa image, presumably contemporary, is less perfectly preserved, and perhaps of inferior workmanship. Its 
effect is diminished by the height and dull grey of the cliff which forms the background. The monument was 
visited by Mr. Brodie, C.C.S., in 1852, and is mentioned by Tennent (Ceylon, 2nd ed., Vol. II., p. 605 note). 
Mr. Bell spent ten days at the site in 1895 and briefly described the remains in his Xeport for that year, pp. 6, 12. 


THE KON-VEWA BUDDHA. 


Kon-vewa is in the North-Central Province. Mr. Bell’s journal notes :—‘ From here I was taken to the 
sluice in the vé-kanda, or tank-bund, and the images shown me. The largest is a fine sedent Buddha over- 
shadowed by the Snake King Muchalinda. The Buddha sits cross-legged in the dhydna-mudré attitude on 
three coils of the snake. _The Naga-raja is represented with nine hoods. The figure is 4 feet high to the top of 
the snake’s hood, and 3 feet across the knees. It is of quartz (as are the two smaller figures, one headless, 
1 ft. 3 in. by 1 ft., the other in fragments), and almost identical with the broken Buddha exhumed at the 
‘Buddhist Railing Site,’ Anuradhapura. But for the loss of the right upper arm the figure would be as perfect a 
Buddha of the kind as yet found. A photograph was taken from the left front so as to hide the broken arm.” 


1 Mr. Reginald Farrer differs in opinion, and writes :—“ To me that figure is not Ananda the disciple, but Maitreya Who is to Come, Often thus in Cinhalere 
shrines does the Comforter of the future stand at the head of the passing Saviour, and here there is perfect fitness.” (Jn Old Ceylon, Arnold, 1908; p. 199.) 
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Mr. Bell goes on to show that the image belonged to the neighbouring monastery and should not have been 
set up, as had been done some years earlier, in an inappropriate position on an embankment.’ 2 


THE KOMARIKA-WALA BUDDHA. 


This image, like that at Kon-vewa, is at a place in the North-Central Province. Mr. Bell notes in his 
journal :—‘ When first seen, seated in impassive solitude amid forest trees and thick undergrowth buried to the 
waist in the leafy deposit of centuries, the huge Buddha presented a strangely weird appearance, singularly 
impressive. Real awe has kept generation after generation of villagers from in any way meddling with the 
statue of ‘the sacred one.’ Except that the nose is broken, the figure seems to have suffered no other hurt from 
iconoclast or effluxion of time.” 

Mr. Bell arranged to clear the lower limbs, and observed traces of a monastery.” * 


KALA-OYA LION FRIEZE. 


The only information on record concerning this work is contained in the following notes from Mr. Bell’s 
journals :—‘‘ Yakabendi Amuna. Re-examined the ‘Yakabendi Amuna,’ the great stone-built dam on the 
Kala-oya [river]. It is quite overgrown. Had two carved slabs—interlopers built up in the stone revetment— 
removed to obtain photographs. These stones—dado of squatting lions, and cornice ornamented with a string 
of hansas (sacred duck)—must have formed part of a handsome ruin despoiled to build the dam.”® Mr. Bell had[* 
previously visited the site, which is in the North-Central Province, and had been disappointed by failing to find 
any inscription. He describes the dam (amuna) as ‘a gigantic work,” and notes that the animal friezes must 
have been taken from “a stone-built temple adorned with choice carvings” which must have stood near at one 
time. The Ceylonese lion is a purely conventional beast. I cannot estimate the date of the frieze.‘ 7 


BAS-RELIEFS OF ELEPHANTS BATHING. 


In my book I refrained from publishing the photographs supplied by Mr. Bell, fearing that the lowness of 
the relief would prevent successful reproduction, but the carvings are of such interest that Messrs. W. Griggs and 
Sons have thought it worth while to attempt their illustration. The reliefs are carved on a sloping rock on 
each side of a little dressing-room cell adjoining a small masonry pond (fokuna) near the Tissavewa Lake, 
Anuradhapura. Mr. Bell (4. S. Rep. for 1901, p. 6) observes that the reliefs ‘represent elephants in a lotus- 
covered tank. On the rock-slope to the right three elephants are shown lazily disporting themselves in the 
water, undisturbed, amid lotuses and fish. On the left the scene is vividly changed. Some sudden alarm has 
roused the elephants ; one seems to be scenting danger, the other two are already in full flight. This absolutely 
unique piece of carving is without exception the most spirited and life-like to be seen anywhere among the ruins 
of Anuradhapura.” 

Mr. Farrer, who was equally charmed with the carvings, gives a livelier description :—‘t Behind Issurumuniya, 
with its shrined statues of Vassantara Bodhisatta and the Sakra-Brahman, one mounts the steep embankment of 
Tissavewa Water, lying broad and smooth in the glow of early evening, fringed on all its shores with the heavy 
sombre lines of the jungle... . Just beyond, at the foot of another cliff, lies, still square and perfect, and filled 
with green slime of water, a double bath, square pool inside square pool, that once belonged to the monastery. 
Its dressing-room, supported on slender columns, is cut and carved, columns and all, from the living rock behind, 
and its roof wrought into the semblance of wooden beams... . Just beyond lies another pool—simpler, smaller, 
and yet in its way more elaborate. The first had a bath within a bath, regularly walled, with perfect copings 
and mouldings ; a carved dressing-chamber within the rock, and pillars cut from the same to hold the roof. This 
second one is rougher in design—a bald square, with a simple cavity cut in the sloping rock behind. But that 
slope is carved into the finest piece of naturalistic sculpture in Ceylon. Through a field of great lotuses wild 
elephants go trumpeting and plunging; their drawing, their execution, their spirit, is [szc] no less vivid and 
faultless than those of the elks and mammoths drawn long since on bone by those first realists in art, the nameless 
savages of the Tarn and Garonne. Delicate, fiery, skilful, this sculpture has every merit. Alas, that it stands 
here, tragic and forgotten, open to the rains of the ages, veiled with dead leaves that lodge in the deep lines of 
the work, corroded by the damps and lichen of the dell!” (/n Old Ceylon, p. 327.) 

I cannot pretend to determine the age of these wonderful reliefs, which seem to be purely decorative. 


' Report on Anurddhapura and the North-Central Provinces, being 7th Progress Report, Oct. to Dec. 1891 (XIII, 1896), p. 15. This series of Anuradhapura 
Reports is distinct from the general reports of the Survey. 


2 Seventh Progress Report, Anurddhapura, Oct. to Dec. 1891, p. 15 (XIII, 1896). 
3 A. 8. Report, 1895, p. 8 (XL, 1904). 4 Ibid, 1890 (XXXV. 1904), p. 7. 
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ROCK-CARVED ELEPHANT. 


This impressive monument, at a place called Katupilana in the Tamankaduwa region of the North-Central 
Province, has been briefly described by Mr. Bell in his rough notes of a tour in 1897, in the following words :— 


“ Katupilana. Examined the ga/-aliyd or rock-carved elephant, near Katupilana on the left bank of the 


5 
Mahaveli-ganga. This piece of animal sculpture is probably unique in Ceylon. Cut in full round from a rock, 
life-size, are the head and shoulders of an elephant whose feet the river washes when low. The elephant stands 
in the water, looking slightly up-stream, as though hesitating to cross. At present the river in semi-flood reaches 
its eyes. -There are signs of ‘sets’ for some building’s foundations on a boulder adjoining, but no ruins or 
inscriptions are known likely to afford a clue to the object of this solitary tour de force of a skilful sculptor.”! 

Apparently the date of the work cannot be determined. The object in India which may be most fitly 
compared is the representation of the fore-part of an elephant above the inscription of Asoka at Dhauli in 
Orissa, as reproduced in the frontispiece to my Zarly History of /ndia. The Ceylon sculpture is the finer 


work. The photograph, unfortunately, is not as distinct as could be wished. 


THE ABHAYAGIRI NAGA. 


The Ceylonese showed very great veneration for the snake or Naga, which was closely associated by legend 
with Buddha. No doubt, snake worship is much older than Buddhism. The specimen illustrated is an excellent 
example of a class of sculptures extremely common in the island. The number of hoods varies. Another 
specimen is figured in Plate XXx. of my book. The snake-figures in Ceylon are, perhaps, generally superior to 
those found in India. 

DOOR-KEEPERS. 

All buildings in Ceylon were carefully guarded by images of door-keepers, representing guardian spirits on 
the watch to keep off demons and the evil eye. The examples illustrated are more or less like those shown in 
Plates XX-X XII. of my book. They may be compared with figures of a similar kind at Sanchi and elsewhere 
in India. I cannot fix the age of each. 


GALAPATA DOOR-FRAME. 


The list supplied by Mr. Bell notes that this object is at the ‘“Galapata Viharé” at Bentota in the Southern 
Province, and that it is not described in any printed Report. 


SOUTH BALUSTRADE. 


This object belongs to a viharé or monastery marked 4 in the area of the Ruwanveli ruins at Anuradhapura, 
and may be of early date. Mr. Bell observes that ‘in the elaboration of its portico and stairs and the number 
of its columns it was not equalled” by two other buildings in the vicinity.” [3 


JETAWANARAMA LOTUS-PILLAR. 


This is a freak curiosity, found in the precincts of the Jetawanarama Dagaba at Anuradhapura. The forms 
of columns in Ceylon are extremely various and interesting. The frequently occurring designs with the capital in 
the shape of an inverted pyramid have a strange resemblance to Byzantine capitals, although much older. I do 
not know the date of the lotus-pillar. Other curious columns are figured on p. 56 of my book. So far as ] am 
aware, nobody has yet discussed the origin and affinities of the Ceylonese forms of column and capital which differ 
completely from the Indian forms. The subject deserves attention. 


BRONZES. 


A portion of the remarkable set of bronzes, specimens of which are illustrated in Plate 7, was found 
by Mr. Bell in 1907 outside a Saiva temple (Siva Dévalé No.1) at Polonnaruwa. He describes his find as 
follows :—“ In running a trench along the outside of a southern extension of the front (east) wall of the ¢emenos, a 
very fine set of bronze images was exhumed a foot or two below ground. These (doubtless cast in India), once 
housed in the Dévalé when Hindu worship held its own at Polonnaruwa, either exclusively or on sufferance side 
by side with Buddhism, must at a later period have been condemned and ejected. The active Buddhist 
revival under Parakrama Bahu II. (a.p. 1240-1275) may not have scrupled to destroy these emblems of the 


dread Siva, the Destroyer, alone of the Hindu Triad never admitted into Buddhist temples... . . Or 
perchance, they may have been rescued from destruction and buried temporarily by the Hindu priests, with 
intent—never fulfilled—to exhume and remove them elsewhere.”® [s 


1 A, 8. Report for 1897 (XLII, 1904), p. 11, 2 4. 8. Report, 1900, p. 2 (XLV, 1904). A, S. Report for 1907 (V. 1911), p. 36, 
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The latter hypothesis seems to be the more probable, because the images were not “ destroyed,” being in an 
excellent state of preservation. 

In the following year (1908) a similar discovery was made outside another Saiva temple (Dévalé No. 5). 
The images ‘‘came to light outside the building, all thrown together in a heap.” This set of bronzes, like that 
found earlier, comprises figures of Siva, Nata-Raja, Parvati, and Tamil saints. Full details, with plates, are 
given in the Report for 1908.' 7 * 

A third set of the same kind, obtained by Lord Ampthill in the Tinnevelly District, Madras, was exhibited 
in the Indian Section of the Festival of Empire Exhibition, 1911, and is described in the printed catalogue. 

I have no doubt that Mr. Bell is right in believing that the castings were made in India and not in Ceylon, as 
Dr. Willey, sometime Director of the Colombo Museum, believed them to have been. The castings are very 
heavy and massive, ranging in height from 1 foot 4 inches to 3 feet. 

The bronzes found in 1907 and 1908 were described carefully by the Hon. P. Arunachalam, M.A., C.C.S., 
M.L.C., who was able to assign correct names to the several images and explain the symbolism.?, Each group|? 
and image had its form and symbols determined by strict ritual prescription. The artistic element comes into 
play in the execution only. Consequently, some such bronzes are merely the trade products of inartistic work- 
men, while others which happened to be produced by men with artistic feeling have considerable zsthetic merit. 

Images of Siva as Nataraja, or Lord of the Dance, are not uncommon. The subject having been dealt with 
at some length in my book, | need not go into details here, and it will suffice to say that the dance is intended to 
express the triumph of the powers of good over those of evil. The figures of Siva and P4rvati require no 
explanation. 

The images of the Tamil Saiva saints seem to be traditional idealized representations of the holy men, each 
of whom can be recognized by an expert acquainted with the details of the usual accessories prescribed by ritual. 
For example, Sundara-miarti is dressed in the light costume of a bridegroom, while Manikka Vasagar carries a 
palm-leaf book, and so forth. 

The saints shown in Plate 7 are :—c. Tiru-jnana-Sambandhar Swami, Saiva saint (seventh century after 
Christ) ; dancer; said to have died when a child; holds in his hands the golden symbols received from Siva. 
Fig. d. presents an uncommon type of Sirya, the Sun-god, holding a lotus in each hand. e. Tiru-navukkaram, 


alias Appar Swami (? cir. a.pD. 500) ; holds a grass-cutting spud, with which he went about weeding the court- 
yards of the temples. £ Appar Swami again; the end of the spud has been broken off. 


JOINTED COLUMNS. 


The jointed columns from the Kala-vewa Lake near Anuradhapura, although not exactly works of sculpture, 
are illustrated on account of their unique character. The columns, fourteen in number, are arranged in two rows 
five feet apart, and stand on the lower part of the embankment near the southern end of the lake, close to the 
wall of the ancient “spill” or escape for surplus water. When the lake was full, the columns, although more than 
17 feet high, must have been deeply immersed. Some building with a staircase once stood near, but the purpose 
of the columns does not seem to be understood. \ Each column is in two sections connected by a double mortice 
and tenon joint. The joints were strengthened by stone collars, one or two of which are still nearly in position. 
(A. S. Report for 1895, p. 6.) 


14. S, Report, 1908 (VI. 1913), pp. 7, 17, Plates XVII.-XIX. 
2 Spolia Zeylanica, Sept. 1909. 
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3.—2a. Jetawanardma Lotus Pillar. 4. Jointed Columns at Kald-vewa Lake. 


c. Kala-oya Lion Frieze. 
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a. 


5.— Doorkeepers. 


a. Anuradhapura. Vijayarama Monastery: Steps to South Portico. 
6. Right janitor, shown larger. 








The Abhayagiri Naga. 6. Rock-carved Elephant near Katupilana. 


c. South Balustrade, Ruwanveli. 








d. é. Fe 


7.—Bronzes. a. Siva Nataraja. 4. Siva and Parvati. 
c. Tiru-jfidna-Sambandhar Swami. d. Sfirya. e. Tiru-navukkaram. /. Appar Swami. 








b. 


8.—«. Door frame at Galapata Vihare, Bentota. 
6. Anuradhdpura: Steps to Cave at Vessagiriya. 
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CALLIGRAPHY. 
By CHAUBEY BISVESVAR NATH, B.A. 


Wir an IntTRopucTIon aNnD Notes sy Coronet T. H. Henptey, C.I.E. 


INTRODUCTION. 
Calligraphy is a fine art in the East and the Arabic characters are peculiarly adapted to display its beauties. 
The following article has been written, at Colonel Hendley’s request, by Chaubey Bisvesvar Nath, B.A, a 


Brahman, who is now in a responsible position in the Jaipur State Service, and who was employed for some 
years from 1892 as official guide and demonstrator to conduct parties round the Museum in that city, and to 


explain its contents to European and Indian visitors, which he did with much success. 

In the great work of Lanci’ there are several plates connected with the subject of Calligraphy. Amongst[’ 
them is one (Plate 23) representing the Mosque at Mecca in Kufic characters. In Plates 63 and 64 there are two 
illustrations of birds and one of a lion made up of such letters, and a fourth of Burak, the fabulous animal on 
which Mohammed is said to have ascended to Heaven. Plate 8 is devoted to arrangements of letters (for the 
most part in circular form) as talismans, and figure ¢ of Plate 14 is a key with the wards formed of Kufic 
characters, Some of the other numerous illustrations of these letters in inscriptions on stone and metal are 
exquisite specimens of calligraphy and show the wonderful adaptation of the letters to ornamentation. The 
second part of Volume I. of Lanci’s work is devoted to inscriptions used as amulets or talismans. 

Heera Lal of Jaipur has published a book under the name of Zughrz Nustalig, or of what he calls nustalig 
monogramic designs; and Munshi Zamir Ali of the same city was, he states, unrivalled for his excellence in 
Arabic monograms. 

Mr. J. L. Kipling refers to this subject in his Beast and Man in India. He observes that ‘‘ For pious 
Mohammedans it has long been a practice of Oriental penmen, who are often artists, to weave the fine form of 
Persian letters into the outlines of animals and birds.” The Chaubey fully explains why Musalmans adopt this 
practice. The italics which follow are by Colonel Hendley. 


TUGRAS.’ 


Tugra is a form of calligraphy in Arabic. It is ornamental writing made up of letters of which a word or a 
sentence is composed. It was introduced into Persian writing by Amir Punja Kash, the well-known calligrapher 
of Delhi. [Azsvesvar Nath writes, however, that the earliest form of Tugra in Sanskrit ts “‘ Aum,” a composition 
of three letters—the mystic name of the Detty which prefuces all the prayers of the Hindus. | 

This form of writing was used for ornamental purposes, as well as for inscribing the name and designation 
of the ruler on the Firmans issued by him. [Zhe well-known stgn-manual of the Sultan of Turkey is a tugra.| 
They were in various forms, chiefly flowers and animals. 

The texts represented in these Tugras were either verses from the Koran or other books to teach great 
moral truths. 

It is well known that the Mohammedans used these Tugras to decorate the walls of their houses, as they were 
forbidden the use of pictures for such purposes. The Tugras thus became popular, for they served the purpose 
both of decoration and instruction ; as the sight of the Tugras reminded them of the holy text. [Zhe Shiahs of 
Persia and Lucknow are more'lax in such matters than the Sunis of India and Turkey.| Most of the Tugras 
are in the form of a lion, which carries with it a peculiar significance. The lion is composed of the letters 
forming the famous verse called Nad-i-Ali. The reason why a lion was used to inscribe this verse is that Ali’s 
name was “ Asad-ullah.” Asad in Arabic means ‘a lion,” and ‘“‘ Asad-ullah” therefore means “ Lion of God.” 

These Tugras were also used as charms and incantations, to ward off diseases and other evil, amongst 
Mohammedans. [A /arge number of illustrations of this subject of amulets will be found in the Kanun-1-islam 
(Customs of Mohammedans) by Jafar Sharif, translated by Dr. Herklots in 1832.| 

Tucras Nos. 1 to 8.—They are formed of the letters composing the famous holy text called Nad-i-Ali. The 
meaning of the text: ‘Address Ali, who is the source of all manifestations of wonder. You will find him a 
helper for yourself in distress. Anxieties and sorrows will vanish in the immediate future. Oh Mohammed! by 
reason of your being a Nabi (Prophet) and Oh Ali! by reason of your Valayet (proximity to God).” 

Tucra No. 9.—The name of this Tugra is Surat-i-Alhamd. It was inspired, according to some, in Mecca, 
and, according to others, in Medina. Some hold that it was inspired twice. It contains four verses from the 


1 Trattato delle Simboliche Rappresentanze Arabische , .. di Michelangelo Lanci, Parigi, 1845, 2 Or Tughra, 
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Holy Text of the Mohammedans. It has ten names, which are given below :—(1) Fateh-ul-Kitab ; it is so called 
because the Koran begins with it, and is read by the Mohammedans at the commencement of the Namaz[ Prayer]. 
(2) Sura Alhamd; it is so named because it describes the attributes of God. (3) Um-mul-Kitab; this name is 
given to it owing to its containing the sum and substance of the Koran. It teaches that God is the Creator of 
the universe and the universe is His creation. (4) Surat-us-Saba; Saba means seven, and it has seven Ayets 
(verses from the Koran). (5) Surat-ul-Masani; because it was inspired twice (Masani=twice), or because it is 
read twice at the Namaz. (6) Bafiya; because it is read in full at the Namaz. (7) Kafiya; because its reading 
alone suffices at the Namaz. (8) Surat-ul-Asas; because it forms the foundation or the basis of the Koran. 
(9) Surat-us-Shifa; because it cures all diseases. (10) Surat-us-Salat; because it is read at every Namaz. 
Meaning of the Tugra: “All praises are due to God, Who supports all the Creation, Who is very kind and 
merciful and Who will judge on the Doomsday or the day of the Last Judgment. We adore Thee, seek help 
from Thee; lead us into the right path, the path of those who have been blessed by Thee, not those with whom 
Thou art displeased, and not the path of those who have gone astray.” 

Tucras Nos. 10, 11, 12.—Bismilla is inscribed in these Tugras. Bismilla is an Ayet from Surat-i-Namd 
and is a part of all the Ayets. Mohammed Bakir, the Imam, enjoined its use at the beginning of all acts to 
secure blessing and success. Meaning of Bismilla: ‘‘1 commence it in the name of God, Who is very kind and 
all-merciful.” 

Tucra No. 13.—The birds are formed of the Bismilla, and the branches upon which they are perched are 
made up of the words “ Ya Futta Ho.” These words mean ‘‘ The Governor of Men.” This is an appellation of 
God. Abi Hurara, one of the companions of Mohammed, is the originator of this name of God. 

Tucra No. 14.—The text inscribed is a Persian verse. Its meaning is: ‘‘Oh! Parrot, relate the account 
of Hadis [¢radztion] Punj Tan, that is, of—(1) Mohammed, (2) Ali, (3) Fatima, (4) Imam Hasan, and (5) Imam 
Husain, because God has given us Lolaq in the praise of Mohammed.” Lolaq is a Hadis which means: “Oh 
Mohammed! if thou hadst not been, then albeit I would not have created the Universe.” 

Tucra No. 15.—It has the names of the twelve Imams. The word Imam means the Peshwa or Leader. 
They are :—(1) Ali, (2) Hasan, (3) Husain, (4) Zain-ul-ab-din, (5) Mohammed Bakir, (6) Imam-i-Jafir-i-Sadiq, 
(7) Imam-i-Musi-Sazim, (8) Imam-i-Ali Raza, (9) Imam Mohammed Taqui, (10) Ali Naqui, (11) Hasan-i-Askari, 
and (12) Mehdi-Akhir-uz-Zaman. 

Tucra No. 16.—It has two Persian verses. The meaning of the Tugra: ‘There is no cure for poverty in 
the laws of the treatment of diseases. Even Boo Ali [Bu Ali Sena—Avicenna], the great physician, failed. 
Fortune is uncertain ; like a pigeon, it is fond of a new house.” 

Tucra No. 17.—It is in the shape of a human mask and is formed of four names, viz., (1) Allah, 
(2) Mohammed, (3) Ali, and (4) Hasan. 

Tucra No. 18.—The name and designation of the Nawab of Jaora: ‘‘ Janab Ahtsham-ud-Daula. Mohammed 
Ismail Khan Sahib Bahadur, Firoz Jung, Valiya Shahr Gulshan Abad urf Jaora, Dam-i-Iqbal hum.” 

Tucra No. 19.—Another Jaora Nawab. His name and title: ‘‘ Janab Mustatab Mualla Alqab Vala Khitab 
Hazur Faiz Ganjur Muhatshim ud Daula Nawab Gaus Mohammed Khan Sahib Bahadur Shaukat Jung 
Firman-rabai Darul Riyasat Jaora, Mahum wa Maqfur.” 

Tucra No. 20.—An Arabic Tugra in the form of a prayer. It means: “I have five names; by their means 
I extinguish the heat of the devastating pest.” The names alluded to here are the five names described in 
Tugra No. 14. 

Tucra No. 21.—This is the name and title of Mohammed Bahadur Shah, and also records the date of the 
Tugra. The text of the Tugra: ‘‘ Mohammed Bahadur Shah, Badshah-i-Ghazi, Mah-i-Zil hij, Sun ek Huzar wa 
Do Sud wa punjah wa haft tarkib dada Shud, ba rang Mahal wagqt-i-Yak fas roz baramada-roz-i-Sih Shamba.” 


[In Plate 30 of Part 26, Vol. III. of the Journal of Indian Art a number of framed Tugras are shown suspended near the entrance to the shrine of the tomb 
of Moiyud-din Chishti (a famous Mohammedan saint) at Ajmere. The more orthodox Tugras are not written in the form of animals. 
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INDIAN MUSEUMS. 


By COLONEL T. HOLBEIN HENDLEY, C.LE. 


INTRODUCTION AND OBJECTS OF THE MONOGRAPH. 


The establishment of a comprehensive Museum in the Capital of the Empire, in which it might be possible 
to combine all the Indian Collections in London, has led to much discussion and to some difference of opinion. 
The views of many experts and friends of India were represented by the members of two important deputations 
which approached the President of the Board of Education on the subject in 1909 and 1912. Condensed reports 
of the proceedings of these deputations are printed in the appendix to this paper with the permission of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, by which they were organized. Some account of the work accomplished by Museums and 
Exhibitions in India and less fully in Europe is also published in the present article in the hope that it may be of 
use should further action be taken in regard to the foundation of a new Museum in London, and with the desire 
of creating fresh interest in the subject. An official report of ‘‘ The Conference of Orientalists, including the 
Museums and Archeology Conference, held at Simla in 1911,” has been issued. A special heading in that 
report records the proceedings of the Committee on Museums, which includes resolutions passed by the Museum 
Conference of 1907 and information supplied by Dr. Vogel on Museums in India. The views which follow are 
mainly personal, but they are based on the experience of thirty-three years, in the course of which I have taken 
an active part in the organization of three Indian Exhibitions, two of which were held in London, and in the 
formation, as Hon. Secretary for eighteen years, of the Jaipur Museum.’ [ 


DEFINITION OF A MUSEUM. 


In the discussion of this question it is requisite to have a clear conception of what Museums should be, and 
to give some account of the history of the subject, in order that definite conclusions may be formed as to whether 
Indian Museums are fulfilling to the utmost as useful purposes as they ought to do; that is, whether they are, in 
all respects, meeting the wants of the general public as well as satisfying the requirements of students and experts 
both in India and in Europe ; and if not, what measures are needed to add to their value. 


HISTORY OF MUSEUMS. 


The most complete work in the history of Museums is, probably, that of Mr. David Murray, for although it 
only gives a list of Museums in the United Kingdom, his first volume is of general interest.2, He remarks that[? 
there is little in ordinary works of reference which bears on the subject, and I can confirm this statement, as | 
have found but scanty help in encyclopedias and catalogues. The Museums Association has, however, in recent 
years done much excellent work. Mr. Murray takes the term “Museum” in its ordinary English application, 
and has therefore excluded galleries of painting and sculpture, and usually collections of coins.* He defines the[* 
Museum, as now understood, to be “a collection of the Monuments of Antiquity or of other objects interesting to 
the scholar and the man of science, arranged and displayed in accordance with scientific method.” ‘This is a 
much more narrow definition than the one I am disposed to adopt, because it ignores the instruction and 
entertainment, as a step to advance in knowledge, of the general public, and (especially in India) of the 
uneducated masses which crowd into Museums, certainly without harm, and often with the end of arousing in 
many individuals a spirit of enquiry which may lead to most valuable results. Murray observes that a Museum 
was originally a place dedicated to the Muses and for the intercourse of learned men,‘ yet he goes on to add/|‘ 
that early writers find in Noah’s Ark the most complete Museum of Natural History that the world has ever seen.° 
He also includes, apparently under the same term, the collections of valuables in the treasuries of Kings Solomon 
and Hezekiah and the relics and curiosities which were deposited in the Middle Ages in churches by pilgrims 
from distant lands, amongst them being such articles as the Brazen Serpent of Moses. The Churchman] ® 


1 Hon. Sec. Jaipur Museum, 1880-1898 ; Hon. Sec. and Chairman Exec. Com. Jaipur Exhibition, 1883; Gov. and Member 
of Exec. Council Imperial Institute, and organizer of the first Exhibition, 1892; Pres. 2nd Dec. Art Conference, Lahore, 1894 ; 
Chairman Indian Section, Festival of Empire, 1911; Trustee Indian Museum, 1899-1903 ; Member Judging Com. Delhi Imperial 
Exhibition, 1903 ; etc. 

* Museums, their History and their Use; with Bibliography and List of Museums in the United Kingdom. Glasgow: 
J. M. MacLehose & Sons; 1904; 3 vols. 


8 As an instance of the wide interpretation of the word “ Museum,” attention might be drawn to the “ Museum Sermon” at 
Buckland Newton in Dorsetshire. The sermon takes its name from the heterogeneous collection of articles—all of which 
mention is made in the Bible—which the clergyman, generally a stranger, finds, on mounting the pulpit, laid out upon the desk 
before him. These he has to take for the text of his address, and, as he has never set eyes on them before, has to deliver an 
extempore discourse, replete with scriptural illustration and Biblical allusion to the articles chosen for the occasion.—7he Globe, 
Oct. 16th, 1913. 

4 In some parts of India gardens take the place of the Greek museums as regards the intercourse of students and the learned 
in religion. : 

5 The Indian idea of Noah’s Ark is depicted in Plate 144 of No. 120 of the ¥ournal of Indian Art. 


6 In the treasury of the Cathedral of Rheims a Travancore pith model of an Indian temple, which had been brought by a 
pilgrim, was shown ten years ago as a most valuable offering. 


’ 
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thought that in this way the minds of the people might be drawn to church, and coming out of curiosity, they 
might remain to pray.’ ( 


THE EASTERN MUSEUM—A HOUSE OF WONDERS. 


This is undoubtedly the prevailing idea in the East, where a museum is popularly styled an Ajazbghar, or 
House of Wonders, and its principal attractions are known as tufachiz or tuhfajat (that is rarities dr curiosities), 
both Arabic words, which perhaps even in India point to the origin of museums.’ I am not sure that the feeling[* 
is not even now universal, as I noticed at the Ghent International Exhibition many labels were posted up in the 
serious parts of the great show directing special attention to the Amusements or “ Attractions,” as if they alone 
were of value. I am convinced that a museum in the East which ignores the display of curios, or which neglects 
“attractions,” will not—at the present stage of education—satisfy the requirements of the public. What is most 
urgently needed is to stimulate the imagination of the people, but a purely scientific or formal arrangement of 
exhibits can never succeed in effecting this great end. The mosques in India, as well as the temples, do not 
neglect the custom which was so common in European cathedrals and churches,® or, to go back still further, in[* 
the religious shrines of Greece and Rome, in which curiosities in the form of votive, offerings were displayed. 
Murray mentions, as an example, ostrich eggs. In Plate 30, Vol. III. of the /ournad of /ndian Art | reproduced 
a photograph of the shrine of Moiyud-din-Chisti, or the Kwaja Saheb, at Ajmere, which showed a number of 
such eggs suspended from the ceiling. There are other curiosities in the Durgah, of which the above-named 
shrine is part, as, for example, the drums and great brass candlestick from Cheetore, which the Emperor Akbar 
presented after the conquest of that famous hill fortress in 1567-8. In Delhi, amongst other treasures in the 
great mosque, are shewn a reputed hair from the beard of the Prophet of Islam and his shoes. At the shrine of 
the Imam Reza at Meshed in Persia, the tomb chamber of the saint has its walls “‘adorned with the rarest 
trinkets and jewels.”* These include swords and shields, massive candelabra, and the gold dish from which the[{* 
Imam took the poisoned fruit given to him by the Caliph Mamun (a.p. 813-833), which was the cause of his 
death. Narulla Khan remarks that the offerings exceed in value the treasure of Karun or Korah. Temples in 
India contain many jewels and much rich clothing in their treasuries, but these articles are usually only displayed 
upon the images and not in the treasury itself. It is by the sculpture on the outer walls of their shrines that the 
priests attract attention, and through the eye teach the myths on which the exoteric part of their religion is based 
and made popular. 


MIGRATION OF CURIOS. 


Murray traces the migration of many rarities, which are now in museums, from collections that were made at 
the revival of learning in the fifteenth century, to their present homes in the great capitals of Europe, and he 
notes how the opportunity for obtaining the originals was chiefly due to the opening up of the sea route to India, 
which we know from Sir T. Roe, Tavernier,5 and other authors, led also to a reverse current, so that the great[5 
Moguls were able and were anxious to procure pictures, arms, and other valuables from the Western world. The 
flow of treasures from one institution to another is still going on, though less so perhaps than formerly, because in 
our settled times a museum becomes a more permanent institution, and thus, when once an object gets into a 
collection of any importance, it is rarely given up except in exchange. The disposal of private collections is still 
common, however, but so well are valuable and historic objects known that it is notorious that, if a portion only 
of a really good specimen finds its way into a museum, it is nearly certain that an opportunity will occur sooner 
or later for the acquisition of the whole.® In such cases exchanges are beneficial to the public. It is, therefore, [° 
to private sources that museums must now look for important historic objects, and it is most desirable that no 
time should be lost in acquiring them. Unfortunately, a museum is still too frequently regarded as a treasure 
house,’ for which reason vast sums are often spent on the purchase of objects which may, except for sentimental{? 
reasons, be as well represented by careful and authentic copies® for all ordinary, and especially for educationall® 
purposes. Copies, except to arouse feelings of wonder and pride, are usually as good as the originals. If this 


1 William Morris remarks, moreover, that in times of real art people built their churches, which he says are museums, in the 
same style as their own houses. (Lecture on “ Art and the Beauty of the Earth,” delivered at Burslem on October 13th, 1881. 
Printed in his famous beautiful Golden type by Longmans & Co., 1898). 


* Morris, in his lecture already quoted, writes of the Renaissance having led to the severance of art from the daily lives of 
men, since which “only a very few things have even the most distant claim to be considered works of art.” He continues: “ But 
first, lest any of you doubt it, let me ask you what forms the great mass of the objects that fill our museums, setting aside 
positive pictures and sculpture? Is it not just the common household goods of past time! True it is that some people look 
upon them stm/ly as curiosities, but you and I have been taught most properly to look upon them as priceless treasures that can 
teach us all sorts of things.” Surely these wise words justify the existence of the museum as a House of Wonders even in 
our own day. 


8 Mrs. Gallichan, in her Cathedrals of Southern Spain, refers to a crocodile skin which was hung up in a Spanish church. 


* According to Mr. Fraser (quoted by the Globe of May 15th, 1910) and Nurulla Khan, in his Glory of the Shiah World, 
translated by Major Sykes, 1910. 


’ There was perhaps no more credulous person at the time than Tavernier the jeweller, in the original editions of whose 
work (Les Six Voyages de ¥. B. Tavernier, baronne d’Aubonne, en Turquie, en Perse, et aux Indes) will be found pictures of 
the Ark on Mount Ararat, and of the spear used in the Crucifixion, both of which he saw on his travels! 


6 The late Sir P. Owen and Sir C. P. Clarke both noticed this in conversation with me. 
7 One of the most wonderful of such treasure houses, though it is a great museum also, is the Hof Museum at Vienna. 


8 In some cases it is only possible to-day to obtain copies of copies, as, for example, of the historic inscriptions on stone, 
notably of the Rosetta Stone in the British Museum, because the originals would suffer injury if direct casts were made. 
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principle is conceded, a local museum may be made nearly as interesting and useful as a central institution.! 
On the other hand, original treasures which are associated with a locality, if their safe custody can be ensured, 
should be retained in the place in which they are most likely to be valued. 

It is not uninteresting to trace in modern museums some of the treasures which we know were brought or 
sent home from the East in early times. An illustration of this kind, though from the West, is the famous 
feather dress (der beriihmte Pracht-Federschmuck) of Montezuma, which is perhaps the greatest treasure of the 
Naturhistorische Hofmuseum in Vienna. Not long ago | attempted to ascertain whether any of the jewels, 
which are known to have been sent to Portugal in the days of its early connexion with India, still exist in 
collections in that country, but, although special enquiries were made, my investigation was fruitless. It was 
suggested that the original settings had been replaced, or that the articles themselves had been lost or were now 
in religious or private hands.” [ 


HISTORY OF MUSEUMS. 


Murray has notes on the private collection of Albert Sella (1665-1730), who had been in the service of the 
Dutch East India Company, and on another one at Amsterdam, both of which were purchased by Peter the 
Great, and may still be in Russia. Paul Hermann (1646-1695) of Utrecht, who had spent some years in 
the East,* also made a large collection of Oriental objects which is of interest to us because his pupil, Dr. Mead{® 
(1673-1754), who formed a private museum in London, allowed students and even the public to see his treasures. 
His contemporary, Sir Hans Sloane, another physician,* was the real founder of the British Museum. A later[* 
benefactor of this great institution, Sir Joseph Banks (1743-1820), showed his wisdom in observing that private 
collectors should confine their libraries to one individual branch of human knowledge, by which means a great 
number of particular collections, each complete in its kind, would quickly be brought forward, and the purposes 
of instruction be more easily obtained, than whilst the rage of indiscriminate collection subsisted, and the number 
of competitors for the same book (for example) precluded the possibility of completion. He himself, it would 
appear, acted upon this principle and left both his library and general collection to the British Museum. To 
the principles thus inculcated the success of a great national museum is most surely owing. A private 
collector is particularly averse to the dispersal of the work of his life, and is therefore not infrequently disposed to 
bequeath his collection to a public institution (sometimes, perhaps, to the detriment of his heirs), so that his name 
and his ideas may be preserved. Not infrequently also, to the inconvenience and annoyance of scientific curators, 
he stipulates that his collection should not be broken up. This very human demand is ignored by such a system 
as the arrangement of a museum on the basis of materials and has already led at the Victoria and Albert Museum 
to a breach of the regulation in the case of the Sa/tzng, as it did previously in that of the Jones collection. 

Murray not only refers to general museums, but to special collections such as hospital, ethnographical, 
mineralogical, geological, and botanical museums, to which must be added collections of economic and industrial 
specimens, instruments of all kinds, arms and armour, educational, trade, antiquarian, historical, and many other 
special museums, all of which require peculiar treatment and arrangement. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


The days of very restricted access to museums of any kind in the United Kingdom are passed, but 
inconvenience is still felt in some cases at home and abroad. The loan and exchange of duplicates, the provision 
of copies, with a system of corresponding numbers and similar measures were means of instruction and usefulness 
especially recommended and adopted in India by the Revenue and Agricultural Department, under Sir E. Buck 
many years ago, and strongly urged in the Art Conferences at Calcutta and Lahore of 1883 and 1894; and they 
have been carried into practice, as, for example, at the Imperial Institute, where duplicates of many. of the most 
valuable specimens of art metal ware in the Jaipur Museum will be found, and are so numbered that copies can 
easily be obtained from India. This plan is, of course, most valuable in the case of industrial art ware; but it 
can be made useful to students and experts if there are reproductions of classical examples in any museum, and if 
they always show on their labels where the originals may be seen. An instance of the kind is the valuable series 
of casts of famous statues and historic objects which were made for Jaipur by the kindness of the Trustees and of 
Sir E. M. Thompson, the Director of the British Museum—a collection that many visitors from Europe seemed 
to think was superfluous on the ground that an Indian Museum should only contain local or at least Oriental 
objects. This prejudice seems, however, to be unjust, because the Indian has quite as much interest in 
classical and modern European objects as he has in those from his own country. He should, therefore, have 


1 It was urged at the Simla Museums Conference that the bulk of the Graco-Bactrian sculptures should be transferred to 
Calcutta ; but what would be said if, for example, the historic Bayeux tapestry were removed from the local museum or library 
of which it now is the chief glory! I am glad to see that the British Museum does not disdain exhibiting a copy to fill up a gap. 
This has been done in its collection of Punjab sculptures. . 


® The Spanish churches are, indeed, for the foreigner, museums rich in their collections of beautiful art objects. ‘‘ Take 
Seville, for instance ; merely as a museum of pictures and antiquities this glorious church would take high rank among the 
galleries of Europe. ... As a museum of paintings Seville Cathedral is of far greater importance than the picture-gallery of the 


same city.”” (Zhe Cathedrals of Southern Spain; Mrs. W. C. Gallichan; Laurie, Ltd.). 
8 These collections showed the taste for Eastern curios. 


* It is remarkable how physicians were and indeed are great collectors. Sir Thomas Brown, the author of the Re/igio 
Medici, is a well-known example of the early type which was characterized by general eagerness to inquire into everything rare 
and curious. On the other hand, it is acknowledged that medical museums are the most advanced from the scientific side, and 
the very latest of these, the General Museum of the International Congress of Medicine of 1913, is a striking illustration of the 
truth of this fact, as striking perhaps (from the point of the museum as a House of Wonders) as was the museum of its Section 
of the History of Medicine which was brought together by Mr. Wellcome on the same occasion, 
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every opportunity afforded him of obtaining a general view of the Western as well as of the Eastern world and of 
its history and civilization. These ideas were partially carried out at Jaipur, and in the Museum Handbook 
proposals for extending them were recorded, in the hope that full effect might be given to the proposals in later 
years. It is right to give prominence in India to Oriental Art as shown by the well-known Mogul and Persian 
paintings, but that is no reason for the exclusion of pictures by European artists, which are appreciated and 
understood by Indians, as we know from the fact already referred to that the Mogul Emperors imported them, 
and that many Indian princes and nobles have since that time made collections of such works and some have 
even employed European artists at their courts, as, for example, Zoffany and Home.’ ( 


As an example of an interesting, though small, local museum, that of the Literary and Antiquarian Society 
of Perth in Scotland, which was founded as far back as 1784, may be instanced. It appears to be the kind of | 
institution which is most suited, for general purposes, to a country town, provided the section which is devoted to 
local arts and manufactures is made as complete as possible. I have myself seen and appreciated such museums 
at Maidstone, Canterbury, Clifton, and elsewhere in England, and others which are less valuable, either from 
want of care and even from ignorance, or from failure to recognise the limits to which collections of the kind 
should be subjected. Some of the smaller institutions are or may be of this type, and local showrooms might 
easily be expanded so as to fulfil all reasonable requirements. 


As regards European local museums I may be permitted to quote the remarks of a well-informed writer on 
the French peasant and artisan.2 She expresses the belief that the “fact that there is a museum for the people[* 
throughout all the Provinces of France may have something to do with the intellectual superiority of the French 
peasants over Hodge beyond the Channel.” On Sundays and feast-days the Musée in every little town is open 
free for the people, and its pictures and contents both instruct and entertain them. There are three such 
museums in the one town of Bruges alone, and one of these (the Hotel Grunthuse) contains a splendid collection 
of Belgian lace.* The Belgian museums in other provincial towns are equally interesting. Some of them are[® 
peculiarly attractive because the buildings in which they are housed are usually beautiful and of much historic 
importance and the contents are arranged in ancient carved cabinets in what is conveniently termed natural 
surroundings. For example, at Liége we find the Musée Archaéologique Liegeois, which contains magnificent 
furniture, porcelain, and bric-a-brac of all kinds of medizval times; and another, the Musée Curtuis, in which I 
noticed some Chinese porcelain that had been made for and was imported by our own East India Company. 
There are two other Belgian museums of a class which is peculiarly attractive because they enable us to picture 
the life of the past in a most realistic manner. The first is the well-known Plantin-Moretus house at Antwerp, in 
which we see in full detail the home as it grew in three centuries (1576-1876) of a famous family of printers and 
citizens, with all its furniture and priceless portraits of members of the family by Rubens. The second is the 
Hotel Merghelynck at Ypres. In the latter we find, from kitchen to garret, the house of a rich citizen fitted up 
to show every detail—furniture, pictures, dress, music, porcelain, etc. The collection is unique. Close by,|* 
housed in the upper stories of the ancient Boucherie or Meat Market, is a remarkably characteristic municipal 
museum of the old type in which collections of all sorts of objects, such as engravings, medals, shells, minerals, 
pottery, and valuable pictures, are shown without any attempt at systematic arrangement; but which, perhaps, 
for that reason are more objects of wonder, to be thought and talked about, than if they were set out in the most 
modern and most formal and scientific manner. Of course there was no catalogue! There rarely is, and the labels 
were few, but amongst them was one which described the most historic article in the collection, viz., the 
executioner’s sword with which the famous Counts—-Egmont and Horn—were slain in the sixteenth century, a 
truly wonderful rarity which is enough to make the reputation of any local.museum.’ Institutions such as those[® 
to which | have referred are well calculated to entertain and instruct, and if supplemented by economic and other 
exhibits, may not only help in the development of local industries, but may also be of much use in the education 
of youth. 


Special stress may be laid on the value of pictures in museums of all kinds. Pictures in frames and frescoes 
on the walls above the space for ordinary exhibits are alike valuable, because they stimulate the imagination even 
more perhaps than the objects in the cases. Good examples of this are the series of paintings by good artists 
in different rooms in the Natural History section of the Hof Museum in Vienna, and in the Egyptian Rooms of 
the British Museum. 


Murray points to the famous Green Vaults at Dresden as a survival of the old type of museums in which the 
objects are still arranged according to their substance—bronze, silver, gold, ivory, and so on—chiefly in order to 
arouse feelings of wonder and surprise, but which he mildly condemns as being a system that is apt to degenerate 
into what is bizarre or outlandish. Perhaps he was thinking of the famous horseshoe which Augustus the Strong 
(1693-1733) bent in his hand, and which for many of the visitors to the vaults is their chief wonder and attraction. 


1 In the Zimes of October 21st last we read that ‘‘ An experiment of the highest interest is being carried out by H.H. the 
Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda, who has built and is now furnishing a gallery of European masters in India on the lines of those 
in India and on the Continent.’”’ There are nearly 200 pictures, and the collection will include sculpture. 

> French Life in Town and Country; Hannah Lynch. G. P. Putnam & Sons; 1got. 

3 The Zimes of October 8th, in an article on ‘‘The Charm of Provincialism,” advises its readers to visit the provincial 
museums, no matter where one may be, because they are often treasure-houses of little known pictures. The writer of the 
article found in the museum of Besancon, by no means an exceptional one for provincial France, a number of pictures by great 
artists. May the day come when every large town in India has such a museum. 

* In the Merghelynck Museum the very common mistake is made of crowding into each room far too many objects which 
could not have been utilized when the house was occupied. An English example of this error is an otherwise interesting little 
house-museum at Norwich. 


® The Bishop of Ypres assisted Count Horn on the scaffold, which may account for the relic being at his city. 
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He does, however, admit that the collection of exhibits illustrates the technical skill and patient labour of the 
craftsman and the wealth and magnificence of his patrons. To those who are acquainted with the treasure 
houses of Eastern princes the Dresden collection is most suggestive.' It is the custom in India on festival days, |" 
especially on a birthday anniversary, for all the principal craftsmen at a Native Court to present to the chief some 
rare specimen of their art or craft, and this often leads to commissions on a grander scale. The more costly 
objects are retained in the treasury or find their way to it on the death of their owner or of any member of his 
family to whom they originally belonged. In this manner art is stimulated and kept alive even in the least 
artistic and most penurious courts. The history of patronage in Europe is without doubt very similar. Marriages, 
coronations, embassies, and other like occasions presented opportunities for the foundation and extension of most 
of the collections which we now see in royal palaces, some of which have, however, been supplemented by the 
special acquisitions of artistic members of the family, or by conquest, or by absorption of the collections of 
subjects. 

Amongst examples in England in which Indian curios are to be found, the most prominent is the beautifully 
arranged Royal Collection at Windsor, but there are numerous objects of the kind in private hands, especially in 
the old houses of those whose ancestors served in India. Many such objects have been lent to Indian exhibitions. 
Some of these treasures, in the case of metal, have been reproduced by Messrs. Elkington & Co., of London,? 
and—for museum purposes—as | have already stated, are as useful as the originals. In the Jaipur Museum we 
availed ourselves very largely of this invaluable resource. In addition to copies of the principal objects in the 
Hildesheim treasure at Berlin, and of Kashmir vessels at South Kensington, we acquired by exchange numerous 
reproductions from the Vienna Museum of Art and Industry, in which there were many Indian objects.® [® 


PUBLICATIONS OF MUSEUMS. 


One of the most valuable of the functions of a great museum is the publication by its officers of monographs 
on various subjects of interest which are illustrated from its contents. It might even be urged that unless a 
general museum is associated with the production and patronage of such works it hardly succeeds in justifying its 
existence. It is from such works and from handbooks and catalogues that those who are not able to visit a 
museum ascertain the value of its work in all its branches. The Indian Museum in Calcutta and the Government 
Central Museum in Madras are creditably distinguished in this department, and lists of monographs and other 
works will be found in the detailed accounts of most of the museums in the great Dependency. The most 
important, perhaps, in the case of Calcutta are what are modestly described as Parts I. and II. of a Catalogue and 
Handbook of the Archzological Collections in the Indian Museum, by John Anderson, M.D., Superintendent of 
the Museum. Part I. is devoted to the Asoka and Indo-Scythian Galleries, and Part II. to the Gupta and 
Inscription Galleries. These volumes are standard authorities on the subjects of which they treat, which include 
more than the titles would suggest; as, for example, the Jain, Brahmanical and Mohammedan Sculptures in 
Part II. The first Superintendent of the Central Museum in Madras, the learned author of the Encyclopedia 
of Indiat—Surgeon General E. G. Balfour (1813-1889), who also founded the Mohammedan Library and[‘ 
other institutions in that city, wrote a large number of works. He served without remuneration as Superintendent. 
It may perhaps be noticed that to honorary work of this kind we owe the inception of most museums in 
India, and that it is not until collections have become large that special paid posts are created. The tendency is 
now, moreover, to leave everything in the hands of paid and trained officials. This is probably unavoidable and 
is perhaps essential for purposes of maintenance and arrangement ; but it is very doubtful, unless provision is 
made for the active energies of expert amateurs, whether in the end a museum does not suffer when it becomes 
purely official. 

Mr. Edgar Thurston, until recently Superintendent of the Madras Museum, under simple titles, has produced 
works displaying much research and erudition on the coins in the collection; Ethnographic Notes on Southern 
India; Castes and Tribes of Southern India; etc. The Catalogue of the Prehistoric Antiquities in the museum, 
by Mr. R. Bruce Foote, is also an authoritative book on that interesting subject. 

Mr. Foote refers to a very important point in connexion with museums, and that is the difficulty of identifying 
valuable and even historic exhibits on account of the descriptive labels having been destroyed by time or having 
been separated from the different objects. This misfortune may, of course, be avoided if numbers or marks are 
put on or are attached to the articles in some imperishable way. The identity of numerous valuable exhibits, some 
of them quite classical, in the Indian Museum at Calcutta, we learn from the early Journals of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, had been impossible from this cause. The same difficulty led, at Jaipur, to the rejection of a large 
number of mineralogical and other costly specimens which had belonged to an old collection in that city. Another 
difficulty arises when descriptions are buried away in obscure pamphlets and reports. Careful preparation and 
revision of catalogues is therefore required at all times if a museum is to continue to do good work, especially in 
India, where there are so many and such frequent changes in the staff. The more the objects in a museum are 
illustrated, the better it is, not only for the above reason, but on account of the value of accurate copies to 
students and experts in all parts of the world. I have been so fully convinced of the importance of this branch 
of museum work that I have made use of the opportunities afforded me at the Jaipur Museum of copiously 


1 The following object is of special interest, as it represents European ideas of Oriental state :—A tableau of silver, gold, 
and enamel which represents the Court of the Grand Mogul Aurangzeb at Delhi, with 130 movable figures in enamel, by J. M. 
Dinglinger—the Benvenuto Cellini of Saxony. 


® Messrs. Elkington & Co.’s printed catalogue, some years ago, extended to 120 foolscap pages. 


’ Photographs and especially negatives should always be available in a museum. The list of negatives of archeological 
subjects alone in the India Office fills a large catalogue. 


* First edition published in 1857 and second and third (as the Cyclopzdia of /ndia) in 1873 and 1885 respectively. 
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illustrating my works on Indian Art from its contents. Any value which these books may have is due to the fact 
that they place on permanent record pictures of a large number of objects which are not likely to be reproduced 
in the future, but which should be of use to students of Indian Art if they are accompanied, as in my case, by full 
descriptions. This object may be advanced still further if authors will endeavour to use only specimens which 
have not already been published. The field is vast enough to enable this to be done, as a rule, without difficulty, 
and thus in course of time nothing of value will be omitted. The suggestion is of most importance in the case of 
coloured plates. The Journal of /ndian Art has rendered special service by its excellent illustrations, which are 
usually on such a scale as to render faithfully all necessary details. The extent of the field is shown by the fact 
that I have published about 1,150 plates which include 3,550 separate specimens, and that Sir Swinton Jacob, in 
his Architectural Portfolios, has been responsible for perhaps equal numbers. 


THE COLLECTIONS OF INDIAN PRINCES. 


In the modern sense of the word, there were no museums at the Mogul court; but there were libraries, in 
which books and what are now called miniature pictures were kept, usually in portfolios. There were also 
armouries in which weapons were stored, and treasure houses in which many other articles were placed and 
perhaps arranged for purposes of display. We may conjecture that this was the case from the system followed in 
some existing Indian Courts. We are told by Abul Fazl, the learned author of the Ain-i-Akbari (or Institutes 
of Akbar) that the library of that emperor was divided into several parts, and that some of the books were kept 
without and some within the Harem.' [ 


Prose books, poetical works in Hindi, Persian, Greek, Kashmirian, and Arabic, were all separately placed, 
and in this order inspected. There was therefore a system of classification. We are informed also that similar 
regulations were in force in the royal Arsenal, in the Treasury, and in the Wardrobe—in the latter of which the 
garments were arranged in order of colour, price and weight. There was even such a modern institution as a 
bazaar, for we read in Tod’s Rajasthan how on the festival of Khushroj (day of pleasure) held on the ninth day 
of the month (no-roza) the queen of the emperor held her court, at which the wives of the nobles and Rajput 
vassal princes were congregated. This festival was chiefly marked by a fair which was attended only by females. 
The merchants’ wives exposed the manufactures of every clime, and here also were sold the productions of 
princely artizans, which reminds us of the fact that all the Moguls learned a trade. If we turn to the collections 
of the Indian princes of our own time, we shall probably discover, as has already been said, that they are not very 
unlike those of the Emperors and of the smaller potentates of their time. We shall generally find the following 
sections—each separately housed :—1. The Tosha-Khana or Khazana, or Treasury; 2. The Silah-Khana, or 
Armoury; 3. The Pustak-, Pothi-, or Kutub-Khana (Kitab-Khana), or Library. The Tosha-Khana (1) is 
more properly a wardrobe, or general store of furniture, but there is a little diversity in the use of words for 
the store for state dresses, jewellery, and small and costly articles of furniture. The word Kothi in Hindi is 
sometimes employed for all purposes, and, on the other hand, the word Khazana is confined to a treasury for 
money. In the larger courts there may be separate rooms for different articles, and in any case departments— 
such as the horse, elephant, and camel stables—would have one or more rooms attached to them in which the 
ordinary equipment would be arranged and even shown to special visitors, though it is rarely, if ever, open for 
general exhibition. 


Special objects, or those which are reserved for royal use, would also be kept in one or other of the sections ; 
but rare and costly articles which are used by the chief himself, or to which great value is attached, are kept 
under Khas mohr—that is, under the royal seal, which can only be broken by special permission, and even then 
with unusual precautions. The royal seal itself is kept in a small bag, which is enclosed in other receptacles, each 
of which is sealed by a separate seal, and each of these seals is kept by a different individual, and all the men 
must be present when the signet is required. There is, no doubt, some inconvenience in this method, but it is 
reasonably safe in countries in which locks and keys are not very perfect. In the case of some precious books 
still further care was taken in causing each librarian to impress his seal on one of the pages of the book. On one 
of the pages of the Razmnamah (a famous book written by command of the Emperor Akbar) there are many 
such seals of the Imperial librarians. Publicity was the secret of safety. Each department has its head, or 
darogah, and the employés (as was probably the case at the Mogul court) do their regular work of cleaning and 
repairing the articles, which are stored up in the boxes and cabinets, in adjacent rooms which are nearly always 
under lock and key. It is only quite recently that in such places one will find special objects of interest so 
arranged that they may be as easily seen as in a museum. The chief difficulty, of course, is the climate, and in 
the case of pictures and books special precautions are taken. Books are kept in covers, and pictures in bundles, 
and during the rainy season in some places these are never opened. | have, for instance, had difficulty in 
examining such pictures during the monsoon period in Kishangarh and other Rajputana capitals. In modern 
libraries in India damp and the attacks of insects require particular attention, if irreparable injury is to be 
prevented. 


The late Archbishop Goerthals, who had a most valuable collection of books in Calcutta, allowed free 
perflation of air in his library at most seasons and trusted to constant supervision by the attendants for the 


! There is an account in the Zuddatu-t-Tawarikh, quoted by Sir H. Elliot in his History of /ndia as told by its own 
Historians, as to the kind of curiosity which pleased the Moguls. ‘ One of the wonders of art which was exhibited during this 
year [1003 A.H. (1594 A.D.)] to the Emperor Akbar was the work of Saiyid Husain Shirazi. He used to stand with a box in his 
hand, and when anyone gave him a rupee he threw it into the box in which it kept rolling to the bottom, whereupon a parrot at 
the top of the box began to peck and two fowls to cackle.” A window opened, from which a panther put out his head, and many 
other strange things followed in order. “The king gave the Saiyid a gold mohur with his own hand, and ordered his attendants 
to give a rupee each.” : 
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preservation of his treasures. The armoury of a chief is nearly always the best cared for and the most interesting 
apartment in his palace, and only the less costly and indestructible articles are kept in the open or shown on the 
walls. The custom of making niches in the walls of a treasury, of the shapes of vessels of value, in which they 
could be placed, and thus easily missed if removed, is said to have arisen in Persia, and was common in India, 
though in later years the remembrance only of it has been preserved by paintings on the walls of buildings. The 
more valuable arms are now displayed in a/mirahs' or wall-cupboards or in table cases. In the Jaipur Armoury,|! 
for example, many beautiful specimens of damascened or inlaid daggers, swords, guns, etc., are now kept in such 
cases, and these are occasionally shown to privileged visitors. 


The armoury at Tonk in Rajputana is a good example of the collection of a Mohammedan chief, but its 
contents are for use rather than for show. It will be gathered from the above notes that there is nothing in such 
collections which is really of the nature of a museum. Nevertheless, the general public in India do see most of 
the treasures which belong to the Indian chiefs and nobles, because, on occasions of ceremony (which are very 
frequent), jewellery and rich dresses are worn in great variety, and arms are displayed and always attract 
attention and comment. 


The Indian is never weary of seeing something new and of talking about it. A museum is peculiarly 
fascinating. Its attractions are proportionate to their power of arousing his curiosity and of satisfying his love 
for the marvellous. In this respect he has the medizval mind and not that of the scientist. Our own immortal 
John Bunyan, in the Pilgrim's Progress, well represents this attitude, when he describes the contents of the 
armoury in the stately palace called “ Beautiful” (an idealised building and, as Mr. Kelman conjectures,? 
probably Houghton House in Bedfordshire). Here the damsels Prudence, Piety and Charity showed Christian, 
the pilgrim and hero of the great Allegory, some of the engines with which servants of the lord of the place had 
done great things. Amongst these were the rod of Moses, the hammer and nail with which Jael slew Sisera, the 
jawbone with which Samson did mighty feats, and the sling and stone. with which David slew Goliath, beside 
many other things with which Christian was delighted. The armoury here described was a true museum 
according to the popular ideas of the time, and perhaps even of to-day. 


ATTENDANCE. 


The large numbers of visitors *to Indian Museums have often been noticed with surprise, but it is really[* 
not remarkable if we consider how little attraction there is in the ordinary Indian shops and bazaars in which rare 
and valuable articles are kept out of sight for very good reasons. Moreover, it must be recollected that the 
craving for excitement, and the love of the strange and curious, are quite as great as in medizval times in 
Europe, and that the people in the East are as credulous as ever were those in the West. These peculiarities are 
kept alive most sedulously in the sphere of religion. Fairs, wayside shows, the strange feats and exhibitions of 
ascetics, pilgrimages, religious processions, and special displays, all tend to keep up what we might term the 
museum spirit. Amongst such objects may be classified votive offerings of tablets, pictures, models of ships, etc., 
found in Christian churches, and similar gifts of diseased or cured persons in ancient Greek and Roman 
temples. Orthodox Hindus and members of the numerous offshoots of the Brahmanical system, as well as Jains 
and Mohammedans (though to a less extent than the others) all use such adjuncts to piety. 


At fairs, which are generally associated with pilgrimages, all sorts of attractions are to be found. Ascetics vie 
with each other in exhibiting some form of self-torture ; for instance, withered and contracted limbs, nails growing 
through the palm of the hand, matted hair which has not been dressed for months or years, beds of spikes on 
which the dazragz or Hindu devotee stretches himself, and the like. At Jaipur a Lucknow modeller attended 
when a large number of these men were present at a fair and was able to make sketches of them, from which he 
produced a good many clay models that now attract visitors from all parts of the world to the local museum. Men 
lead about calves with extra legs growing out of their backs, and other monstrosities.- Such deformities in India 
and in early European museums, if exhibited, were sure to attract and sometimes did harm by the effect they 
have on the imagination of women and children. The pilgrim on his way to a holy spot on the side of a river 
passes perhaps the head of a living man which sticks out of the mud on the roadside, his body being buried in the 
soil ; or on a platform he may see a great variety of images, the object of both exhibits being, of course, to[* 
obtain money. Then there are clever triptychs and pentaptychs, or little portable shrines with folding doors, on 
which numerous myths are painted, or paintings on cloth, etc., which the owner explains to the passers-by. A 
Tibetan Lama taught his Hinduised Buddhism in this way in the Darjeeling bazaar, and many Brahmans expound 
their faith with similar help in the towns and villages of the plains, or at such places as Hurdwar at one of the great 
pilgrimage fairs, or me/as, at which small armies of ascetics attend from all parts of India and rival each other in 
the strangeness of their exhibits. At Jaipur there were two such displays on a much larger scale. In the first 
the Jains erected a very large tent in which they prepared a plan, which was principally made up of fruits and 
vegetables, in order to show their conception of the different heavens, the world, and the seven hells. In the 
second, a Jain banker of Ajmere exhibited in the form of gilt and painted brass models his ideas of the birth of 
the first Jain lord or Tirthankar, and of the heaven from which he had descended. He had spent a large sum, 
exceeding £10,000, in the preparation of his models, which represented palaces, sacred places, the different Jain 
heavens, and a large number of figures of gods, men, animals, carriages, trees, etc., all of which were most 


1 Almari, a chest of drawers in Hindi; Aumrie in Scotch; Armoire in French. 
* Among Famous Books; John Kelman. Hodder & Stoughton; 1912. 
* A list of attendance in popular museums is given on another page. 


* I saw at the Sonpur fair, at the junction of the Ganges and Gandak rivers, this horrible spectacle, which even alarmed the 
elephant on which I was riding. 
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beautifully finished. The buildings were constructed in the Indo-Saracenic style of architecture. The seth, or 
banker, informed us that he pitied the ignorance of his co-religionists and was therefore moved as an act of piety 
to instruct them. For this reason he had caused so many models to be made for which he had built a special hall 
in Ajmere, in which they may now be seen. They were first shown at Jaipur, where most of them were made, in 
the great hall of the Museum. The banker was so impressed with the value and reality of his own conception of 
heaven and of Ajudhya (the city in which Rakabnath, the Jain lord or pontiff, was born) that he was found one 
day scattering leaves of roses and other flowers, and even small seed pearls and minute precious stones, as well as 
bruised spices about the models in order to increase, through the sense of smell as well as of sight, the effect on 
visitors, and because similar precious articles were showered down from heaven when the infant saint took birth 
on the earth. This is the attitude of mind of the true pilgrim and believer in the virtues of relics and images, and 
is the bed rock on which the credulity of the greater part of the Indian religious world is founded.’ It is not{? 
marvellous that under such conditions the wonder side of a museum is most popular. 





| l aa | ATTENDANCE (Average). 

| 

| | ROUNDATION. SUPPORTER. Numter | 
| of Years. | 





Last year 


Average. reported. 








Calcutta ... .»- | Indian Museum ... .. | 1814 & 1865 | Government .- | 3 | 740,100 | 829,910 
Madras* ... ... | Government Central aos 1851 | Ditto -- | IO | 419,277 | 426,270 
Bombay ... ... | Victoria and Albert - 1855 Bombay Municipality 808,794 822,577 
Lahore... ... | Central ve sss bas 1864 | Government — | 30 | @7Qess 389,743 


Lucknow ... ... | Provincial ... ee os -- | Ditto sie ses 8 | 141,029 142,839 

Peshawar .. ... | Ditto Cs ne ais 1906 | Ditto we ae 2 30,389 34,819 

Baroda _.... ... | Baroda was ‘sot pan 1894 | H.H. the Gaikwar... | 10 | 300,000 Unknown 

Trivandrum ... | Government ee hae 1855 | Travancore State ... | 10 171,058 133,423 
| 


Nagpur... ... | Central im ne - Government aa 139,948 151,561 
Bangalore... ... | Government pe’ wed 1865 Mysore State oes 10 | 250,282 | 342,346 
Jaipur _ ... | Jaipur ‘a en sn 1881 | Jaipur State ‘ke 10 210,287 | 223,537 





* Attendance in two constituent buildings slightly differs. 


PICTURE GALLERIES. 


There have been no picture galleries in India in the European sense of the term. The carved surfaces of 
temples (many of which, even in small places, are covered with figures in relief in bewildering profusion) have, 
however, served the same purpose as regards sculpture. Some of this is not confined to the representation of 
religious subjects, as, for example, in the beautiful Jain temple of Tejpal (a.p. 1230) at Mount Abu in Rajputana, 
on the corridor ceilings of which there are many panels representing the bridal procession of the son of the donor, 
who was a great merchant. Ina gallery at Mandor, the old capital of Marwar, several miles from the modern 
city of Jodhpur, carved out of the solid rock are a number of life-sized figures, not only of gods, but of national 
heroes. 


As regards pictures, the wonderful frescoes at the Ajanta Caves admirably serve the purpose of a great 
gallery, and the tradition is kept up by the common practice, especially in Rajputana, of decorating the outside 
walls of the larger houses in the towns with similar though much more rudely-coloured paintings to represent 
places of pilgrimage, battles, processions, and the like. In the interiors of rooms of all kinds in that Province 
such pictures on a smaller scale, in a kind of fresco, are in common use. In this way the love of art is fostered, 
and curiosity is satisfied ; though, as in Medizeval Europe, the subjects are chiefly of a religious character. Art, 
therefore, is in India, as in Europe, the handmaid of religion. It is clear, however, that the craving for seeing 
rare objects has only been really satisfied in our time by the establishment of museums, and that, as we shall find 
from the list of such institutions which follows, but to a very small degree in the larger cities alone. We may 


hope that the day will come when, as in France or Belgium, every considerable town in India will have a 
2 2 
museum. [ 


EDUCATION. 


Even in Europe such full use has not been made of museums in general education as might have been 
expected. In India little has been done. Many authorities recognise the value of a school museum, but it is 
difficult to carry into effect proposals to form one. The late Sir Jonathan Hutchinson established two small 
museums of the kind at Haslemere in Surrey and at Selby in Yorkshire, in which country children might see and 
learn something of natural as well as of general history, but his example has not been largely followed. At the 
London International Congress of School Hygiene he suggested that accommodation for such collections should 
be provided in all new school buildings, but the architects were not particularly desirous of adding to their plans. 
One of the principal objects in arranging the Jaipur Museum was to render it useful to students of every grade. 
In the Handbook to that Museum it is shown how students were told that the great aim in the educational section 
was to teach every branch of knowledge by type collections, most of which contained the actual objects which 
were illustrated in popular text-books. With the assistance of the collection it was hoped that, under the tuition 


1 The most conspicuous illustration of the phenomenon referred to in the text is perhaps that of the Russian peasant 
pilgrims to Jerusalem. (See With the Russian Pilgrims to Ferusalem; S. Graham ; 1913.) 


? As to curios, we read in an article on waxwork models in the Curiosities of Literature, that the author—Isaac Disraeli— 
confessed that, though there is something very infantile in this taste, he had preserved it long in life, and could only regret that 
it is very rarely gratified by close copiers of nature such as was an old Canon of Cologne. 
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of his professors and of competent instructors, any intelligent youth could obtain such help as would aid him most 
materially in securing an ordinary University degree. He was told, however, that, as the museum was: a 
provincial one, it would be necessary, if he desired to become an expert, to study at a National Museum (in India 
at Calcutta or Madras), where nothing should be wanting, in the way of examples or of professional guidance, to 
enable him to attain the end he desired ; though, even then, unless he had opportunities of travel and of seeing 
foreign museums and countries, he could hardly expect to become an authority or teacher of the highest rank. 


The professors of the Maharaja’s College at Jaipur acknowledged the value of the museum; their pupils 
came in a casual way and were interested, but all asserted that, unless such institutions were recognised by the 
examining authorities in the Universities, it would not be worth their while to use them in a systematic manner. 
This recognition is still wanting. 


In order to obtain the fullest value in the education of school and college students the teachers themselves 
must be trained. The removal of objects in a school museum to a class-room for tuition purposes is useful, but 
there is great value also in showing and explaining almost every specimen in the position in which it is placed 
amongst similar ones in a collection in order that it may be compared and contrasted with them, although that 
kind of value of a museum is not always felt and understood even by the professor. The expert who is attached 
to a museum, and with whose help the collection should (if possible) be arranged, can therefore be of great 
service in affording such instruction." The value of trained guides who are not experts is now recognised. Af?! 
clever University graduate (as far back as 1892) was so trained at Jaipur, to accompany parties of visitors round 
the Museum at frequent intervals. His services were appreciated by European visitors, and were, without the 
slightest doubt, of the greatest value to his own countrymen of every class, to whom he explained not only the 
special interest of the exhibits, but endeavoured to show what might be learned from a museum.” [® 


Even the chapraszes, or attendants, became so interested in the collections that we often saw them describing 
the contents of the rooms in their charge to the country people who thronged the museum, especially on holidays, 
and who were not only delighted with the exhibits but astonished at being allowed to wander at their will about 
the beautiful halls of the building.’ Permission to do this was rightly attributed to the Maharaja, as it is in{® 
British India to the Government, and adds to the popularity of the authorities. 


Minor facilities ought to be afforded to students and craftsmen. We allowed copies to be made of all good 
specimens of industrial art, and were usually willing to have them removed from the cases for careful examination. 
The inmates of zananas were also permitted, from 1883 onwards, to visit the collections at certain times, when 
the male attendants were replaced by females. This practice has now become fairly common in India. 


There was a small art library at the top of the building from which one of the finest views in India, embracing 
the city and valley of Jaipur with its many beautiful gardens and buildings, could be obtained, and here books on 
art could be examined and copies made of their illustrations. This was a great boon to craftsmen. There was 
already in the city a long established School of Industrial Art, with show-rooms at which the work of present as 
well as of past students could be seen and purchased ; otherwise, a show-room would have been provided in the 
Museum for the exhibition and sale of approved work. A proposal of this kind was made at the Art Conference 
which was held in Lahore in January, 1894, and at the earlier one in Calcutta in December, 1883. It was hoped 
that such a show-room, which would also serve as a small local museum, would be opened in all industrial art 
centres in India. In some places this has been done and the movement will probably extend. 


THE PLANNING OF A MUSEUM BUILDING IN INDIA AND THE 
' ARRANGEMENT OF ITS CONTENTS. 


This is a subject which is of most supreme importance, and it is therefore one on which a very lengthy paper 
might be written. I shall content myself by printing my own opinions on the subject, which I shall chiefly 
illustrate from my experience at Jaipur and from Indian Museums. 


Tue Museum Buitpinc 1n Inpia.—The supreme difficulty in designing a great museum is—that however 
large it is at first, it is sure in time to become too small for the adequate display of its contents, which will 
increase in number by gift, exchange or purchase at an alarming rate, and the acquisition of which cannot be 
avoided if the museum is to live and fulfil its proper function. The difficulty may be mitigated by replacing less 
useful specimens by better ones,‘ or, at the outset, by having only a synoptic museum in which the most valuable[* 
and attractive exhibits are shown, and of which the interest may be kept up by replacement of its contents from 
time to time by specimens from the subsidiary buildings or stores, in which everything, moreover, can be placed 
at the disposal of experts and students under proper restrictions. The latter is undoubtedly the better system, 
but can perhaps only be adopted in national institutions. In many cases it can be done, though less successfully, 
by placing the reserves in cellars, which of course must be dry, well-ventilated, and easily accessible. There was 
accommodation of this kind at Jaipur. The provision of cellarage has the advantage of adding to the height of 


We know that the British Museum sometimes seeks the help of outside experts in identifying and arranging its exhibits. 
* This useful reform was only instituted in the Victoria and Albert Museum in September, 1913. 


‘In his lecture on “ Art and the Beauty of the Earth,” already quoted, William Morris says: “Those who are to make 
beautiful things must live in a beautiful place.” This axiom surely applies also to the people generally. If at Jaipur the citizens 
pga always live in perfect homes, they had a beautiful city in a beautiful situation, and their Museum was beautiful inside 
and out. 


4 In the Zimes of October gth, 1913, we read that Mr. B. Altman, a famous American private collector of paintings and 
porcelain, weeded out second-rate objects from his museum so ruthlessly that at his death it contained nothing but the finest 
things, or only masterpieces. This collection (worth £3,000,000) has been bequeathed to the Metropolitan Museum in New York, 
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the building. Ina museum, as in many other public edifices, in India, as well as in Europe, the architect is 
usually the first person to be consulted, and he naturally considers that his building must be such as will impress 
by its architectural perfection and beauty. Utility is for this reason frequently sacrificed, though it is really the 
most important factor. It is therefore necessary that those who are to fill the buildings—in other words, the 
museum staff—should be consulted and their ideas should be carried out as far as possible, especially if they are 
approved by other museum experts, to whom it is most desirable that they should be submitted. Good light, 
sufficient wall space (always a great difficulty), easy access to all parts of the building, comfortable rooms for the 
use of the experts and staff, in which to work and study, a library, and offices are most essential features. The 
rooms must be capable of being easily cleansed ; the galleries must be wide, and their rails strong enough, if need 
be, for the support of cases for the display of small objects, which can often be examined to the best advantage in 
that situation. There should be space for seats. Such windows as there are (few in number, if sufficient wall 
space is to be secured) should, if possible, command good views. The best lighting is obtained from above, and 
the lower parts of the walls need not be used for the purpose if some such system as that employed in the Wagner 
Gallery in Munich is adopted. The rooms should be so arranged as to open one into the other in order to admit 
of a continuous procession of visitors on crowded days; there should be wooden blocks in the walls so that 
objects can be fastened against them without injuring the masonry ; and lastly, the materials which are used in 
construction should be as nearly as possible fireproof. p 


These suggestions, individually, perhaps appear but small matters; nevertheless, one or other of them is 
frequently forgotten or deliberately ignored, because it does not suit the architect’s design. Yet if he has his way 
his plans will not suit the curator and will interfere with the value of the museum. For these reasons the 
adaptation of an old building is not wise. As the results of experience, the Jaipur Museum satisfied most of our 
requirements ; nevertheless (though one hopes to a small degree only) to the detriment of the architect’s design. 
The architect had constructed open verandahs on the first floor, but as much space was lost he was kind enough 
to fill the archways with glazed doors, which enabled the verandahs to be used, though at a near view, perhaps, 
experts might say that the architectural effect was somewhat impaired. No doubt if it had been decided at the 
time of the foundation to use the building as a museum, Sir S. Jacob would have got over the difficulty when 
preparing his original designs. 

On the whole, the chief museums in India have been designed for the purpose and therefore fill most wants. 
There is one advantage which many of them possess, which should always be striven for if possible, especially in 
cases in which the collection is a small and local one, and that is—their situation. 


SiruaTion.—The museum should stand in a public garden, not only because such a site is beautiful in itself, 
but on the ground that it is an additional attraction and serves for shelter as well as for instruction and pleasure 
when the weather outside is not propitious. It is certain that a museum so situated is more often visited than if 
it stands in a’back street. The following, according to Murray s Handbook, are Indian Museums which possess 
this advantage :-— 

The Bombay Museum stands in the Victoria Gardens, in which there are also a menagerie and a deer park. 
A band plays there twice a week, and it is a great resort for the citizens.2 The Calcutta Museum faces the[? 
Maidan or great Common, round which most of the public institutions stand. The Karachi Museum is in the 
Sind Arts College, in or near the ‘‘ best Zoological Garden in India.” The Bangalore Museum is in the Cubborn 
Park—the most fashionable resort. The old Rangoon Museum was surrounded by the Horticultural Gardens, 
in which a small collection of wild animals afforded a great attraction to the Burmese. At Trivandrum, the 
capital of Travancore, the Napier Museum stands in the public gardens; the Winchester Museum at Surat is in 
the Municipal Gardens ; and at Baroda the State Museum and a collection of wild animals are contained in the 
public park, the gardens of which are beautiful. 

The Museum at Delhi is in the Institute in the Chandni Chauk and looks qver the Queen’s Gardens, where 
there is also a small zoological collection. The Jaipur Museum stands in the Ram Newas public gardens, and if 
storms arise suddenly its corridors and halls afford shelter, amusement and instruction for the visitors, even when 
the halls are closed, because the outer wails are decorated with frescoes, and the open courts contain archzological 
exhibits. There is a good zoological collection in another part of the gardens. 

It is not always possible to build a museum in public parks, but it is generally easy to arrange to have 
courtyards within their precincts ; these should be laid out as small gardens, in which, in case of great pressure, 
large archeological specimens might be placed, but never huts or sheds or administrative offices, such as 
unfortunately disfigure some of our London institutions. These open spaces should be well provided with seats 
for visitors. The Indian, like so many of our Home Museums, are badly provided with seats ; but, if there is little 
room in the interior, a courtyard which is not outside the gates or turnstiles enables proper provision to be made. 


Museum Lipraries.—There can be no question of the necessity of a library for the use of the staff, but 
when one can be provided for students at the museum it is of great public value. At Athens the problem of 
associating the buildings of a University with a museum and library is solved by the erection of blocks of 
buildings which are arranged near the Central Senate Hall. The constituent parts are scparate, yet are united 
on one site, and if this example (the most successful in Modern Athens) is followed, all can be connected by 
covered ways. 


1 Perhaps it is desirable to note that it is quite useless to take special precautions against fire in building if smoking is 
allowed in the museum galleries. There is every reason to believe that most of the fires which have taken place at Exhibitions 
have been due to the carelessness of attendants and not of the general public in this respect. 


® The foundation stone of a new museum in Bombay was laid by H.M. the King, when Prince of Wales, in 1908. Mention 


might also be made of the Colombo Museum (though it is outside India) because it stands in the midst of the Victoria’ Park, 
once the site of the old Cinnamon Gardens. A library is attached to it. 
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There is a good library for the staff at Calcutta. In some places public libraries are in adjacent buildings. 
I do not think days should be reserved wholly for students. It is not usual in India, and both they and the 
public seem to like the halls to be open to all. [But see further on.| 


Furniture.—Uniformity of design of cases and frames is in some respects convenient, but there is 
something to be said in favour of using different kinds of local woods, or special local forms, for the former. 
This is sometimes done in India, but more often perhaps at Exhibitions; thus, for example, some cases at the 
Imperial Coronation Exhibition at Delhi were constructed of carved wood of local designs from Mysore, Burmah, 
etc. Many of the continental museums owe much of their charm to the fact that such articles as porcelain or 
plate and dresses are shown in the beautiful cupboards and cases in which they were kept in mediaeval times.! 
Attention to points such as these often gives the life and variety to a collection which is wanting under a purely 
scientific and formal system of arrangement. At Jaipur most of the cases are of the South Kensington type, but 
others of peculiar shape were of local manufacture and were made of local woods. One was constructed in the 
form of an Egyptian funeral car, in order to contain a mummy, and it was coloured as in the original example 
which is now at Edinburgh. The mummy, however, is an illustration of the need of special arrangements to 
meet Hindu prejudices, As it was the body of a dead man a special place had to be arranged, and special notices 
had to be given, so that those who feared ceremonial contamination might avoid touching the case and perhaps 
even looking at it. Large revolving frames were extensively used and smaller ones, made of gun metal, being 
fastened to the tops of the table cases, were very useful for showing explanatory diagrams, miniatures and 
illustrations. A device of this kind is often used for the exhibition of lantern slides, which can be shown either 
with or without illumination by lamps. 


LaBELS AND CaTaLoGcuEs.—The question of labels is important. We were certain that we could not be too 
profuse in the use of short descriptions of all interesting objects. The case was complicated, because they had to 
be written in English, Hindi and Urdu. Special objects had a star on the label and small red hands were 
pasted on each case, in order to show the order in which the contents should be examined, and fully descriptive 
handbooks were on sale in the building. In each of the important rooms the first case was one which contained 
a synoptic or key collection, thus enabling a person who studied it to gain a general idea of the contents of the 
remaining cases in the room, in which most of the details of ornament, etc., were worked out by the exhibition of 
additional objects. An Indian museum, for climatic reasons, | repeat, requires much attention to detail, and a 
large staff to keep everything in order. A natural history collection, even with the use of preservatives, needs 
frequent renewal of specimens under any circumstances. Almost everything must be under glass, but the cases 
must be carefully ventilated. 


CLASSIFICATION AND ARRANGEMENT OF OBJECTS. 


This subject has been discussed in recent years with considerable zeal and some amount of heat. If 
the objects of different museums had been more carefully appreciated, it is probable that there would have 
been less divergence of opinion. There are now so many different ends in view in the establishment of museums 
that it is difficult to realise that the advocates of each of the rival systems of classification may have much to 
support them in favour of their own opinions. Many of these discrepant views were stated in the remarks of 
the two deputations which appeared before Messrs. Runciman and Pease. Classification and arrangement depend 
for the most part on the following heads :— 


1. Whether the museum is a general or special one. 
2. Whether it is Imperial, National, Provincial, or Local. 


3. Whether it is for the purely scientific use of students or experts, or is limited to the needs of members 
of a craft or profession, in both of which cases it would be in the main educational. 


4. Whether it is intended to fulfil one or more or all of these purposes. 
5. Lastly, whether it is perfectly adapted to the needs of all the classes of people who will frequent it. 


It is understood that all these heads were considered with great care in reference to the arrangement of the 
collections at the new Victoria and Albert Museum at South Kensington, the result of which was that it was 
decided to adopt, with some variations,.a classification by materials. Reasons were given by members of the 
deputations above mentioned why they considered the decision unsuitable for a great Imperial Indian Museum in 
London, though it might perhaps have been admitted that such an arrangement would have been suitable for a 
museum for the training and use of craftsmen and industrial art students, and to some extent that it might be 
followed in a provincial or local institution in which there is no question of difference of race or country. This 
classification was partially employed in Jaipur with a subordinate geographical arrangement, because the local art work 
was illustrated with only the addition of complementary exhibits from other places and countries. The arrangement 
was, however, chiefly applicable to the Industrial Art Section, because it could be made useful to Jaipur craftsmen and 
to visitors from abroad who desired to see specimens of local workmanship. It is, however, a method which 
many persons believe to be wholly unsuitable for a National or Central and still more for an Imperial Museum, in 
which the object should be to interest the general public as well as to provide for the wants of students and 
experts, and therefore to enable the ordinary visitor to form a comprehensive view of the civilisation, resources, 
interests, art styles, geographical conditions, and histories of the countries which are represented in it, and of their 
relations to other parts of the Empire, or even of the whole world. In this way an Imperial Museum may arouse 


1 For example, the Maison d’Ausemburg and the Musée Curtuis at Li¢ge. The last-named, the Musée Grunthuse at, Bruges 
and the Rosenborg Palace at Copenhagen are even better illustrations, because the buildings themselves, being old mansions, 
are beautiful settings to their contents. 
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patriotism and promote friendly feelings amongst citizens of all parts of the Empire, and the collection may also 
be of the greatest use in promoting trade and commerce. 


From this aspect it is urged that the Indian Section of the Victoria and Albert Museum in London does not 
fulfil the requirements of an Imperial Museum, and that the original scheme of the Imperial Institute is more 
likely, within certain limits, to serve the purpose. It is appropriate, therefore, at this stage to quote from papers 
which were issued in connexion with the Institute in 1887. It was stated in the Report of the Committee, 
which was appointed to frame a scheme for an Imperial Institute, that it had its origin in the remarkable interest 
excited by the recent Exhibition (the Indo-Colonial Exhibition of 1886), by which not only the material products, 
resources, and manufactures, but the loyal feeling of the great colonies and possessions of Her Majesty’s Empire 
were illustrated in a most original manner. The object, therefore, which naturally suggested itself first to the 
Committee was the development, with some necessary modifications, of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales's 
proposal of creating a permanent representation of the resources of the Colonies and India. In elaborating this 
idea the Committee considered that provision should be made for the following among other objects :— 


1. The display in an adequate manner of the best natural and manufactured products of the Colonies 
and India, and in connexion with this the circulation of typical collections throughout the United 
Kingdom. 

. A Hall for discussions and receptions. 
Formation of Libraries, Conference Rooms, etc. 
Incorporation with some existing institutions. 

5. The collection and diffusion of information. 


The Committee went on to remark that facilities may be afforded for exhibitions of works of Colonial and 
Indian art and for occasional exhibitions of the produce and manufactures of the Colonies and India. The 
second head deals with the United Kingdom, etc., and it was recommended that space not used in common 
should be divided equally between the two sections. 


It is obvious, therefore, that the Imperial Institute scheme provided for a comprehensive, modern, and 
permanent exhibition or museum, and that, if a department of antiquities and history were added, nearly all that 
is necessary for the representation of the different countries which unitedly form the Empire could be shown in one 
series of buildings. The scheme was the more valuable because the Institute was planned in accordance with the 
views of the Committee, and it was situated in a district in which there were already institutions, in which some 
of the departments that could only be represented on a small scale in the Institute itself, were exhaustively 
treated. These were the Natural History Museum and the various sections of the South Kensington Museum. 


SYNOPTIC MUSEUMS. 


Once the idea is grasped that there should be at least one great Synoptic Museum in the capital of the 
Empire, or one of its constituent parts or countries, the existence and value of separate scientific and special 
collections is justified. This is the real reason why so many who have studied the question are not satisfied with 
the present representation of India in London, and why they are confirmed in this opinion by the fact that the 
great museums in India, which on the whole are not special ones (though they attempt, in the more important 
instances, to be comprehensive and therefore useful, interesting, and instructive to all classes of visitors), meet on 
these grounds with considerable success. 


ADMINISTRATION. 


The administration of museums is a difficult problem. There is the danger on the one hand that if a 
museum-trained official, without special knowledge it may be of any branch of science, art or literature, is placed 
at the head of the institution, he will not satisfy the student or even the ordinary visitor ; and, on the other hand, 
if an expert is put in charge his own branch may be advanced to the detriment of others of equal importance.! 
This difficulty has been felt in Asiatic Societies in which perhaps at one time zoology has been in the ascendant 
and at another the study of ancient Oriental languages. Perhaps the best system is that now adopted in Calcutta, 
where the Superintendent is under the control of a carefully selected body of trustees representing all branches of 
knowledge, which ought to contain a sufficient number of experts who are also enthusiasts, so as to ensure a fair 
equilibrium. 


CLASSIFICATION AND LIST OF INDIAN MUSEUMS. 


Indian Museums for the most part may be arranged under one or other of the two classes of National or 
Provincial and of Local institutions, though some combine the prominent characteristics of both. 


In the first class may be placed the Calcutta (which is also Imperial), the Madras Central, the Lahore, and 
Bombay Museums; and in the second the Jaipur, Baroda, and Kashmir Museums, and a number of smaller 
institutions. The following are short accounts of these museums, with such comments as may be useful. These 
accounts will be followed by brief references to museums or collections relating to India in different parts of the 
Empire and abroad, and also to exhibitions and societies which have some connection with the aims of such 
institutions. 


1 It is right to note that much more care is now taken in the examination for entry into the staff of our great museums than 
was formerly the case, but it is clear that such men can only be experts in one or two subjects, and that in most museums the 
number of such experts is very limited. One would like to add that their salaries are far too small for the work they have to do 
and the responsibilities which devolve upon them. The remarks in the text do not apply, of course, to such institutions as the 
British Museum, in which each section is really a separate museum, but they are applicable to provincial and local museums. 
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INDIAN MUSEUMS. 


The following descriptions of museums in India have been compiled from various sources, but chiefly from 
reports and information which has been kindly furnished by the officers who are at present in charge of them. | 
am also much indebted to the Hon. Mr. Ludovic Porter, who, at the request of Colonel H. Hendley, I.M.S., was 
good enough to send a report of the Museums Conference of 1911, with recent reports of the Trustees of the 
Indian Museum, and a note on the subject. Permission was also accorded for the reproduction of photographs 
of the different institutions. 





Indian Museum, Calcutta.—This great institution, the parent of Indian and probably of all Oriental 
museums, will celebrate its centenary early in 1914, as it was started under the control of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, and, as stated by the present Superintendent (Dr. N. A. Annandale, D.Sc.), the correspondence which 
resulted in its foundation dates from a letter addressed by Dr. N. Wallich to the Council of the Society on 
February 2nd, 1814. An official history of the museum will be issued for the Centenary. 


Calcutta now perhaps approaches most nearly the ideal of what an Imperial Museum should be, in which the 
element of popularity is zo¢ the chief consideration. The principal object has been to have scientifically arranged 
collections for the use of all classes, to serve as illustrated records of the accumulated knowledge of India. These 
are grouped together on one side of the Maidan (or Common) of Calcutta, in large buildings in the following five 
sections :—1. Zoological and Anthropological ; 2. Art; 3. Archzological; 4. Industrial; 5. Geological. 


The Indian Museum was developed from the Museum of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, the parent of all the 
Asiatic Societies extant, which was founded in 1784 by the famous Orientalist, Sir William Jones.} [ 


From the outset curiosities? were sent from time to time to the Society, and in 1796 the idea of having a{? 
suitable house built for their reception and preservation was started ; but it was not until 1814, in consequence of 
the advocacy of Dr. Wallich (already referred to), the Botanist and Superintendent of the Botanical Gardens at 
Sibpur near Calcutta, who became its first curator, that a museum was founded. The new institution flourished, 
but in process of time it was acknowledged that its maintenance and extension were beyond the resources of a 
private body, and discussion and negotiation led to the establishment by the Government, in 1865, of a great 
Public Museum which was placed in charge of a body of trustees, on which the Society was represented. Under 
Act No. X. (1910) to consolidate and amend the law relating to the Indian Museum there are now seventeen 
members of this corporate body who have very wide powers, including the making of bye-laws. They represent 
the most important interests, official and private, in India. One of the most significant provisions of the Act 
records the connexion of the Asiatic Society with the Museum, as it requires that the collections of the Society 
shall be kept distinguished in the Museum. This regulation includes additions, of which an inventory shall be 
made by the Society ; and if the trust at any time is determined, the whole of the collections and additions are to 
become the property of the Society. : 


The scope of this great institution is perhaps best defined in the following paraphrase of words in Sir W. 
Jones's original resolution, which serves as the motto of the Asiatic Society of Bengal :— 


‘The bounds of its investigations will be the geographical limits of Asia, and within these limits its 
enquiries will be extended to whatever is performed by man or produced by Nature.” 


If to the interpretation of this motto, which really describes the contents of the Indian Museum in Calcutta, 
could be added a small comparative museum of antiquities, arts, etc., of other countries, we should have perhaps 
a perfect realization of what an Imperial Museum should be. This idea was carried out to some extent in the 
Jaipur Museum, which was, however, a local though in some respects a provincial institution. 

The Asiatic Society of Bengal retains its valuable library (which is chiefly of Oriental literature) and 
some valuable pictures and memorial busts. Its splendid collection of coins is also now in the museum. The 
museum of the Asiatic Society owed much of its success to the voluntary exertions of its members, but a 
paid curator was soon appointed, and there is now attached to the Imperial Museum a large staff which is 
maintained by Government. 

The Economic Museum or Section arose out of a collection formed in 1874, the Calcutta Exhibition of 
1884, and the development of interest in commerce and in industrial art by the Revenue and Agricultural 
Department in India, under the patronage of which the Journal of /ndian Art was also originated. To these 
were added the Ethnological Collections of the India Museum. 

In addition to previous notes on the literary work promoted by the India Museum, attention is especially drawn 
to its fine collection of fossils and minerals, its geological gallery with rich specimens, its library, and, most important 
of all, to its splendid gallery of antiquities. Brief references to other activities will be found in the Annual 
Report of the Museum for 1911-12." Amongst these are the new Art Galleries opened for the first time on the[® 
occasion of the visit of Their Majesties the King-Emperor and the Queen-Empress on January 4th, 1912; the 
Victoria Memorial Exhibition, temporarily housed until the completion of the Victoria Memorial Hall; its 
research work ; promotion of exchanges and gifts of superfluous specimens; the field work of its staff; and the 
facilities afforded to various officers and specialists for study on the spot or elsewhere by loan of specimens. The 
Principal of the School of Art, who is ex officio in charge of the new section, held charge of the old gallery near 
the museum. 


1 The facts are taken from Part I. of the History of the Society, by Dr. Rajendralala Mitra, C.I.E., in the Centenary Review 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1884. 


* This word shows that the idea of a museum as a home of curiosities long survived. 


8 The section on Indian and Colonial Museums of the Directory of Museums, by E. Howarth and H. M. Platnauer, B.Sc., 
Museums Association, 1911, may also be consulted, 
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Madras Central Museum.—Mr. J. M. Henderson read a short paper on the Madras Museum, of which 
he is the Superintendent, before the Museums Conference held under the presidency of Lord Carmichael in 
Madras in January, 1912. Space will only allow a condensed account of this interesting communication to be 

iven here. 
. The idea of opening a museum originated with the Madras Literary Society in 1843, and about the same 
time General Cullen submitted proposals for the establishment of small museums for economic products in various 
Collectorates. The Court of Directors approved and the Literary Society presented a small collection, chiefly of 
geological specimens, to form the nucleus of a Central Museum which was not started until 1851 (the year of the 
Great Exhibition), when, with the co-operation of the public, a museum of practical geology and natural history 
was placed under the charge of Dr. (afterward Surgeon General) Edward Balfour, the learned author of the 
Indian Encyclopedia, who was largely concerned in the foundation. Local museums were also started in six 
Collectorates, which, chiefly from want of skilled supervision, disappeared, but their existence led to the Madras 
Museum being long known as the Central Museum. Dr. (afterwards Surgeon General) Bidie became 
Superintendent in 1872, and he wrote numerous works, chiefly on botany and numismatics, and was succeeded 
in 1885 by Mr. E. Thurston, C.I.E., the first full-time Superintendent, who had been in charge of King’s College 
Museum in London. He retired in 1910, and his career was distinguished, not only by his powers of arrange- 
ment and administration, but by his writings, more particularly those relating to Anthropology and Numismatics. 


Mr. Henderson states that the exhibits were not till Mr. Thurston’s time restricted to the Madras Presidency 
or even to India; but he enunciated a definite policy in his first Annual Report, and determined to devote his 
entire attention to the natural history, arts, ethnology, manufactures, and raw products of Southern India—a 
policy which has since been steadily pursued. I have already given my reasons for believing that this somewhat 
parochial limitation is not calculated to meet the full requirements of Indians. 

A library building and lecture hall were added to the museum in 1876. The Connemara Public Library, 
which was formally opened in 1896, connects the old and the new museum buildings. The former contains the 
zoological, botanical, geological, archzological, and economic sections; the latter the art, industrial, and 
ethnological collections, with the museum theatre which is used also for concerts, etc. The library and the 
marine aquarium on the Madras Marina are also under the Superintendent of the Museum. The attendance in 
the old and new buildings is separately recorded, but the public usually visit both institutions. Half one Saturday 
in a month is set apart for female visitors, when only female attendants are employed. On the great Hindu 
festival of Kannul Pougal 60,000 or 70,000 visitors were expected. The approximate annual expenditure was 
Rs. 35,000. 

Mr. Henderson writes that the following other museums exist in the Madras Presidency :—Bangalore, 
Mysore State; Trivandrum, Travancore State ; Pudukkottai, Native State; Rajahmandri (unimportant) ; 
Coimbatore, The Garo Forest Museum ;’ and at Cochin a musewm is in contemplation. & 


Bombay Museum.—Thanks are due to Mr. Fraser, Curator and Secretary of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, Bombay, for a valuable account of his institution. He also sent the last report of Mr. Cecil L. Burns, 
the former Curator, in which it is stated that relief models of Old Bombay were being prepared by the museum 
staff, and that there was an Old Bombay Room in which prints and photographs formed an interesting pictorial 
history of the city. Mr. Burns also recorded that a collection of industrial figures, showing the different stages 
in some of the most important industries in the Presidency, was also exhibited. These facts are of interest 
because such models and figures are always appreciated by the general public.” [3 

The idea of establishing a museum of economic products and natural history specimens in Bombay originated 
in 1848, and was developed in 1851 in connexion with the Great Exhibition of London. Collections were formed 
in these years and subsequently by sub-committees in some of the provincial towns, who were asked to prepare 
duplicates of collections which had been made for the Paris Exhibition of 1855. Some of the collections were 
damaged or destroyed at the time of the Mutiny, owing to their being summarily removed from the Town 
Barracks, and others were placed in the Town Hall. There was a change for the better when Dr. (now Sir G.) 
Birdwood was appointed Curator in 1858. The first step was the provision of a building, which was done by the 
natives of the Presidency, at the suggestion of Dr. Birdwood, the late Hon. Mr. Jagganath Shunker Seth, and 
Dr. Bhaw Dhaji, as a memorial of the proclamation of 1858 of H.M. the Queen. The result was the foundation 
of the Victoria and Albert Museum, which was ready for use in 1872, its completion having been delayed by the 
commercial ruin of 1864-5. 

The collection consisted chiefly of Bombay products, art manufactures, and natural specimens, of which the 
most notable were the fish specimens which were much admired at the London Fisheries Exhibition of 1883. In 
1886 the museum was transferred to the Bombay Municipality, a sum of Rs.8,o00 being deducted for its upkeep 
from the contribution to Government for the maintenance of the police. When this charge was readjusted the 
entire management was made over to the corporation. 

The following significant paragraph in Mr. Fraser’s report is quoted in full:—‘‘It has long since been 
recognized that it is almost impossible to combine satisfactorily the popular and pure scientific side of a museum. 
Taking into account, therefore, the character of the majority of visitors to the museum which is low in the 
educational scale, it has been decided to develop the popular side of the natural history section by exhibiting 
stuffed specimens of wild animals and birds seen in a state of captivity in the neighbouring garden, in the cases 


1 Forest museums are highly technical reference ones for the use of the staff, but always interest the general public, who 
are usually admitted. One of the best examples in Europe is that at Namur in Belgium, where Indian Forest officers have 
studied. 


2 Models of this kind are invaluable. The models of Old London in the new London Museum, which is now being arranged 
at Stafford House, for example, have attracted great attention. 
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in the museum amid their natural surroundings, conveying instruction of a simple character in natural history to 
the uneducated mind of the spectator while interesting him by a pictorial representation of a given scene. A 
series of cases is therefore prepared containing groups or single specimens of animals, birds, and insects found in 
the same locality, backed by painted representations of Indian scenery, and amidst specimens of typical trees and 
faces typical of the neighbourhood in which the animals are generally found.” The result of this consideration of 
the popular needs is found in the enormous attendance of visitors—of an average 808,794 per annum, or 2,647 on 
every open day. For India, therefore, it would seem most useful and most just to provide everywhere museums 
of the popular type, or at least in the case of scientific museums to have a synoptic section arranged on that 
principle, leaving the scientific divisions for experts and students and as reserves from which the popularity of the 
former may be constantly revived by the substitution of fresh exhibits. 


Mr. Fraser notes the following other museums in the Bombay Presidency :— 


Lahore Museum.—Mr. Lionel Heath, Curator of the Central Museum at Lahore, has kindly supplied 
information regarding it, and refers to the Historical Museum at Delhi, and to the Museum at Peshawar, both of 
which are now, however, administratively outside the Punjab. The first Punjab Exhibition was held in 1864, 
and out of this arose the Lahore Museum, which was at first under Mr. B. H. Baden Powell, under whose 
enthusiastic control the collection assumed sufficient importance to justify its name.! In 1899 the present|? 
building was commenced as a memorial of H.M. Queen Victoria, the foundation stone being laid by H.R.H. 
the late Prince Albert Victor. 


The Museum is very popular. Since 1901 a zanana day once a month has been established and is much 
appreciated. The Industrial Art Department is so arranged that each industry may be investigated in the easiest 
possible manner. This is done by actual specimens, models and photographs of artizans showing the stages of 
manufacture, materials and designs. All the arts and crafts of the Punjab are shown, and excellent and cheap 
illustrated handbooks by Mr. Percy Brown, a former curator, of this and other sections of the museum have been 
provided. Examples from other provinces and countries also are displayed for comparative purposes and for 
historical reasons, as well as to interest visitors. All exhibits are carefully labelled, and in the handbooks attention 
is especially drawn at the close of each chapter to the principal specimens. 


Outside the museum there is a famous gun known as Zamzama (or the hammer, or lion’s roar), which came 
to be regarded as a talisman of supremacy. It is referred to in “‘ Kim” by Mr. Rudyard Kipling, the son of the 
able and sympathetic Curator, Mr. J. L. Kipling, C.1.E., who wrote Beast and the Man in India. 


The Textile Section is large and varied. The glory of the museum, however, is its Department of 
Archeology and Antiquities, which contains sculptures, inscriptions, prehistoric implements, coins, and antique 
jewellery of the greatest interest and value. They include the famous Gandhara sculptures, numbering about 
2,500 pieces. The first collection of these objects was destroyed by fire at the Crystal Palace in 1861. The 
second was lost off Ceylon in 1885.2, Mr. Percy Brown expresses regret that many specimens are in other[? 
museums (1,200 in Calcutta) or in private hands. Dr. James Burgess has described many of these in Nos. 62, 
63 and 69 of the /ournal of /ndian Art. These treasures closely identify themselves with the religion of 
Buddhism. They show the strongest Greek as well as Indian influence. There are also many Jain and 
Brahmanical sculptures. The collection of inscribed stones, which have been described by Dr. (now Sir M. A.) 
Stein, is of much importance in the study of Indian History. The collection of coins is equally valuable. 
Electrotypes of the principal ones are shown in the general museum. The originals are kept in safes, Similar 
sets of Indian coins are shown at Jaipur and Ulwar, being reproductions from the British Museum series, which 
itself adopts this safe mode of exhibition of such objects. 


Many valuable works have been founded on the material available in this splendid collection, as, for example, 
works by Foucher, Vogel, Vincent A. Smith, Sir M. A. Stein, H. H. Cole, A. Cunningham, G. Buhler, Chas. J. 
Rodgers (coins), and E. Thomas. In connection with Industrial Art may be mentioned the names of J. L. 
Kipling, Baden Powell (monographs on several subjects by him and other writers in the Journal of /ndian Art), 
Sir G. Watt, P. Brown, and T. H. Hendley. 


Mr. Heath, while recognising the use of his museum as a place of recreation, would like to have a day 
reserved for students, on me in the hope of attracting also men of education, a small fee might be charged. 
This is reasonable and worth consideration in other museums. He finds his building is already too small. 
Courses of lectures, chiefly on Indian subjects, are given, and the Loan Department of lantern slides, especially 
to Punjab schools, is much appreciated. 


United Provinces of Agra and Oudh.—Pandit Hira-nanda Sastri, M.A., the Curator, has been good 
enough to furnish information regarding the museums at Lucknow and in the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh. 

The Sections of the Lucknow Museum are—(a) Archeology ; (4) Numismatics; (c) Zoology; and (d) a 
Picture Gallery chiefly of archzological monuments of India and historical portraits. The Archeological Section 
includes prehistoric implements found in the Provinces and a fine and exhaustive collection of Mogul and early 
Indian coins. A catalogue of this Section and a handbook or general guide are in course of preparation. Most 
of the exhibits are labelled in English and in the vernacular. One day a month is set apart for Purdah women. 
A new building was opened in 1912. The cost of maintenance is from Rs.12,000 to Rs.15,000 per annum. 


1 For a most valuable account of the contents of this Exhibition see the ‘“‘ Handbook of the Economic Products and of the 
Manufactures and Arts of the Punjab’’; 2 vols.; B. H. Baden Powell. 

* Many fine specimens are in the British Museum. Some of them are of remarkable beauty and interest. Every museum 
of national importance should have a complete set of casts of these wonderful sculptures. 
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When the museum was reorganized the bulk of the books and illuminated manuscripts was transferred to the 
Public Library ; the botanical specimens to the Canning College ; and other modern art specimens are also to be 
removed. The Archzological Section is important. It is evident, however, that the museum will not be a 
general museum. 


Sarnath near Benares.—Pandit Hira-nanda Sastri is also Hon. Curator of the Government Archzological 
Museum at Sarnath, which contains sculptures, inscriptions, and minor antiquities which have been catalogued by 
Pandit Daya Ram Sabni. They were, I believe, chiefly discovered in excavating at and near the Sarnath Tope 


by Mr. F. O. Oertel, F.R.1.B.A., who gave an interesting lecture on them recently before the National Indian 
Association. 


Mathura Archeological Museum.—In 1910 the Government of the United Provinces published 
a Catalogue of the Archzological Museum of Mathura by Dr. J. Ph. Vogel, Superintendent, Archzological 
Survey, Northern Circle! In his preface Dr. Vogel shows how he was hampered by the fact that nof? 
proper record had been kept of the provenance of the sculptures, so that it was impossible to arrange them 
according to their find-spots, though he had been able to obtain much information from other sources. His 
own Bibliography includes the names and works of so many great authorities who have written on the Mathura 
antiquities, that is itself an indication of the extreme value of the contents of the museum. The 
introduction begins with a history of the museum. The building was commenced by Mr. Thornhill, a former 
Collector, was interrupted by the Mutiny, and afterwards mutilated by a new Collector. In 1874 Sir John 
Strachey decided to convert it into a museum, and Mr. S. Growse, I.C.S., made additions, the final result being 
that a small museum exists, in which some of the walls are covered with a mass of geometric and flowered 
decoration in the most artistic manner. It was finished in 1881. Much of the money needed was raised by 
public subscription. It is now under an Hon. Curator and Hon. Assistant Curator. There was much neglect 
from time to time, but as the Municipality is now held responsible, as it is under the Government, it is hoped 
that its future is assured. It is probable that to this cause is due the fact that many sculptures of great importance 
found their way into other institutions, as at Agra, Lucknow, Lahore, Allahabad, and Calcutta. Dr. Vogel refers 
especially to five pillars of a rail, of which only two remain at Mathura, one went to Calcutta, and one is at 
Lucknow. He rightly observes that ‘‘ The distribution of these pillars over various museums is almost as bad as | 
the Indian practice of dividing a valuable manuscript among the heirs of its deceased owner.” He succeeded in 
having objects sent back from Lahore, Delhi, and Allahabad, but does not advocate the restoration of others 
unless they are obviously parts of monuments which are now at Mathura. No fewer than 737 pieces are in the 
Lucknow Museum, having been sent there by Dr. Fiihrer from the Kankali Tila or Mound. Many people would 
sympathize with his recommendation that it is most advantageous to retain such sculptures and inscriptions in the 
local museums, provided they are adequately cared for. From neglect of this rule, Lucknow became the 
principal depository of the Mathura sculptures. Dr. Vogel himself urges ‘the importance of the Mathura school 
in the history of Indian art as a link between old-Indian and medizval sculpture and its close affinity with the 
Grzco-Buddhist school of Gandhara,” and shows that the result of forty-four years of research has been that “an 
imposing series of epigraphical records of great palzographical, linguistic and historical interest has come to 
light.” It seems, therefore, unfortunate that the material for further study is not in one place, and that the one in 
which it was discovered. It is impossible to give detailed information regarding the wonderful works which 
Dr. Vogel has himself so ably described in his Catalogue and others have done in the works to which he refers. 
The Catalogue of Dr. Vogel and the works of Mr. V. A. Smith, I.C.S., are beautifully illustrated. The former is 
invaluable to students of Buddhism. 


The museum contains, in addition to sculptures, a few small objects, such as terra-cottas, ancient brass work, 
and coins. 


Peshawar.—The Peshawar Museum was founded in 1906 by the Archeological Department, and is 
managed by the Superintendent of the Frontier Circle. Its collections are essentially archeological. It possesses 
already an extensive and valuable collection of Gandhara or Grzeco-Buddhist sculptures, which were arranged by 
Dr. Spooner, the discoverer of many of them, and catalogued by him. The labelling is at present provisional. 
There are many valuable coins, of which it is proposed to electrotype 120 for exhibition. Dr. Vogel remarks 
that the collections were arranged on a truly educational basis by Dr. Spooner, an expert on the subject. The 
museum was taken over from the Municipal Committee. In former days there was a good collection of sculptures 
in the Church Mission House, which apparently was transferred to the museum. 


Karachi (Sind) Victoria Museum.—The museum is managed by the Municipality. It has an 
Archeological Section. In 1907 the objects were not properly labelled, and there was no catalogue [Dr. Vogel’s 


list]. It was attached to the Sind Arts College, with which is also associated “the best Zoological Garden in 
India.” 


Quetta (Baluchistan Provincial Museum).—Dr. Vogel reported in 1907 that this museum had four 
departments, viz.: (a) Zoology; (4) Economic and Agricultural Products; (c) Arts and Manufactures; and 
(d) Geology. As the MacMahon Museum, Quetta, which seems to be the same institution, it lent some very 
striking Sind costumes to the Indian Section of the Festival of Empire. 


1 Pandit Radha Krishna, who, as Hon. Curator, has sent the Catalogue, states that the number of rare and unique inscribed 
objects has nearly doubled since it was written. Dr. Vogel writes that the Pandit, who has been granted the. title of Rai 
Bahadur, for some years past has, without any pecuniary remuneration, rescued sculptures and inscriptions from shrines, walls 
of houses, etc., and has now made the museum’s collections of Mathura sculptures the best in existence, 
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Ajmere Provincial Museum, Rajputana.—This museum was stated to contain, in 1907, an Arts 
Section, 41 inscriptions on stone and copper, 442 coins, and about 250 sculptures. A few provincial specimens 
were formerly kept in the Jaipur Museum. 


Poona.—The Reay Industrial Museum was not in working order in 1907, but there was an Archeological 
Museum, the contents of which were ultimately to go to the Prince of Wales Museum, and Dr. Vogel had 
suggested that some Persian sanads (grants) and seals should be sent to the local museum at Bijapur. 


Bijapur.—The small museum is essentially antiquarian. 


Delhi.—At Delhi there is a small Archzological Museum, and a museum in the Town Hall or Institute 
which contains a collection of pictures and objects of local interest, some of which are of historical value. With 
the transfer of the capital of India to Delhi, we may hope for a greatly improved museum there. 


Nagpur Provincial Museum, Central Provinces.—This museum is under the Director of Agriculture 
and Industries, and is managed by an Honorary Curator who is a member of the service, assisted from time to 
time by experts. There are three Sections as follow :—1. Archeology; 2. Natural History ; 3. Industrial. The 
latter will probably give way to an Anthropological Section. No. 1 contains images and inscriptions; No. 2 is 
devoted to the local fauna, and two interesting catalogues of birds and their modification have already been 
published by Mr. E. A. D’Abreu. A valuable feature is the display of birds which are beneficial or injurious to 
cultivation. Their skins are shown and also specimens of the food which the birds eat. This section is 
undoubtedly the most popular. The afternoon of one day in the week is reserved for women. The following 
extract from the Report of 1912-13 is worth quoting; it follows a note on the use of descriptive labels :—™ Instead 
of looking in at the door, or perhaps walking round the bird room, remarking to his companion, ‘ Are bhai bahotsi 
chiryen hain’ (‘ Hullo, there are many birds here’), the visitor stops in front of the cases and discusses the birds 
and the drawings. The awakening of the powers of observation must be carefully fostered and it is proposed to 
introduce a duplicate set of labels in the vernacular.” The average attendance for ten years past was 139,948, 


Raipur, also in the Central Provinces, has a museum of various local objects, some curiosities, and a few 
archeological specimens. 


Surat.—The Winchester Museum in the Municipal Gardens contains specimens of Surat silks and 
embroideries and a few samples of forest produce. 


Rangoon, Burmah.—The Bernard Free Library contained an interesting collection of Pali and Burmese 
palm-leaf manuscripts. According to Murray’s Handbook, the Phayre Museum was formerly considered to be 
worth a visit. It was divided into sections of Ethnography, Natural History, and Economic Products. Dr. Vogel, 
in a note to his list, observed that there was no building in 1907, and that all the exhibits were packed up and 
stored somewhere. The Registrar of the Revenue Secretary’s office now writes that at present there is no 
museum at Rangoon, but that there is a small archeological one at Pagan, which contains, however, only local 
antiquities [Dr. Vogel]. There is also a Palace Museum at Mandalay, which is restricted mainly to exhibits 
connected with the customs and manners of the Burmese Palace. 


Dr. Vogel also classifies as museums in Bengal or Assam the following :— 


Malda Museum, which contains about ten archzological specimens, and no others. These probably came 
from the ruins of Gaur and Pandua in that district. 


Shillong.—Local coins of Assam and Eastern Bengal. 
Bodh-Gaya.—Sculptures from the ruins of Bodh-Gaya. 
Dr. Vogel refers to museums in other parts of India, viz. :— 


Fyzabad, near the ancient city of Ajudhya. The museum contains small collections relating to natural 
history, coins, etc., as well as sculptures and inscriptions. There is a printed catalogue ; the exhibits have 
labels, and the museum possesses a reference library. 


Agra: The Taj Museum.—It contains stones used in archzological buildings, photographs, and drawings. 
The exhibits are catalogued and there are labels. It is probable that an old Archzological Museum, founded by 
Mr. H. G. Keene, C.I.E., 1.C.S., is included. 


MUSEUMS IN NATIVE STATES. 


Bangalore.—Mr. Krumbiegel, the Superintendent, reports that the museum was established by Dr. Ed. 
Balfour in 1865, and that the present building was opened to the public in 1877. The exhibits are arranged, as 
far as possible, to make the collection interesting and instructive in six sections, viz., Archeology and Epigraphy, 
Natural History, Geology, Art and Ethnology, Economic Products, and Miscellaneous. The exhibits are labelled, 
but there is no catalogue. An art sale-room has been attached in order to encourage the sale of local products, 
and there are a library and reading room. The up-to-date nature of the museum is shown by the purchase of a 
set of aeroplane models in 1912! The museum contains wonderful carvings from Hallabid in the Mysore State, 
a valuable collection of geological specimens, native ornaments and dresses, and a most remarkable collection of 
fishes. It is supported by the Government of H.H. the Maharaja of Mysore. * 


Baroda.—Mr. M. K: Kanga has obligingly sent an account of the State Museum at Baroda, which is 
supported by H.H. the Gaekwar. The building was finished in 1894 and was started in that year by a European 
Director, who held charge for twelve months. It has an Art and Science Sections. The former contains typical 
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specimens from all parts of the civilized world, and the arts of India (and especially the industrial arts of Baroda) 
are fully represented. Many costly specimens are exhibited. Special collections are those of gold-embroidered 
shalus worn by Indian ladies, a large display of old arms acquired from the Baroda palaces, and a small collection 
of Indian musical instruments. The second division comprises all branches of the Natural and Physical Sciences. 
In the Anatomical Room models in plaster or wax of all parts of human and comparative anatomy are shown. 
The Economic Gallery has a fine and large collection of products. The departments of Ethnology and 
Arehzology also contain interesting exhibits. The average daily attendance during the past ten years is 
between 800 and 850 persons. (In 1908-9 there were 281,084 visitors.) Loans to the Victoria and Albert 
Museum in London, in 1912 and 1913, by H.H. the Gaikwar, from the Baroda Museum, have given to the 
British public some idea of the contents of the Indian institution. Amongst these was one of the four magnificent 
panels which together constitute the celebrated Pearl Carpet of Baroda [the 7zmes of Feb. 22nd, 1913] and a 
collection of 101 Indian paintings, most of them of the 17th, 18th and roth centuries [the Z77mes of Nov. 5th, 
1912]. One can only hope, with the Zzmes, that the Gaikwar’s excellent example will be imitated. Professor 
Masani, of Baroda, wrote to the compilers of the “‘ Directory of Museums” that Baroda differed from provincial 
museums, or all but Calcutta, ‘‘in its attempting to make a general and educational collection, and bringing before 
the people the natural and art products of the world.” He has omitted Jaipur, but might now add the addition 
at Baroda of a good collection of pictures. 


Bhopal, Edward Museum.—With the approval of H.H. the Begum of Bhopal, Mr. B. Ghosal, M.A., 
the Superintendent, has kindly sent a full account of the institution, with a copy of its rules. The principal facts 
are as follow :—- 


Mr. Ghosal attended as a representative of the Bhopal Durbar at the Museum Conference of 1907-8 at 
Calcutta, and submitted a report, in consequence of which H.H. the Begum decided to establish a museum in her 
capital; but, in the first place, in accordance with the suggestions of her late Revenue Minister, Khan Bahadur 
M. Nasiruddin, C.].E., she sanctioned the holding of an Exhibition of the arts and products of the State, which 
was held in 1908. A beautiful building of red sandstone was designed by Sir Swinton Jacob in the Indo-Saracenic 
style, and was opened by H.E. Lord Minto on November 11th, 1909, and styled the Edward Museum. The 
advice of the Superintendent of the Calcutta Museum and of other experienced gentlemen was asked as to the 
arrangement of the contents and improvement of the museum, and Her Highness, General Prince Obeidalla 
Khan Bahadur, C.S.I., the princes, nobles, and many citizens of Bhopal sent valuable and interesting objects for 
exhibition in the new building. The Superintendent also visited various Indian museums and libraries to make 
notes for future guidance. Her Highness ordered that the State band should play once a week in the beautiful 
gardens attached to the museum, and also contributed a number of educational specimens which she had brought 
from Europe in 1911. In December, 1912, H.H. the Viceroy, Lord Hardinge, and party visited the museum. 
Early in 1913, Dr. J. H. Marshall, C.1.E., the Director of Archzology in India, also visited the museum and 
gave valuable advice. He afterwards wrote that as there would be a museum attached to the famous Sanchi 
Tope in the Bhopal State, he suggested that it should be made an annexe of the Bhopal Museum and placed 
under its Superintendent. Rules based on the experience of other Indian museums were now framed, and a 
Handbook on the model of that of the Jaipur Museum is under preparation. The second part of this guide will 
contain much information regarding the places of archzological interest for which Bhopal is so famous. Exhibits 
will be classified in about eight sections, in accordance with Dr. Marshall's advice. A sale room and library are 
attached to the museum, which is entirely supported by the Bhopal Government, the outlay being from Rs.15,000 
to Rs.20,000 per annum. There is a weekly Purdah day. 

It will be seen from the above account that H.H. the Begum and her Government are determined to make 
the museum worthy of the State. I was informed by Her Highness, when she visited the Festival of Empire in 
1911, that this was her intention, as she desired to give pleasure to her subjects and was most anxious to 
promote the arts and manufactures of her country. 


Dhar.—Dhar, in Central India, has a small collection of old stones, slabs, inscriptions, images, etc. (Mandu, 
the famous old capital of Malwa, is in this State.) 


Jaipur.—Collections, which included a few mineralogical and geological specimens only from a former but 
abolished museum, were shown in temporary rooms in the city of Jaipur from August, 1881. These were 
transferred early in 1887 to the Albert Hall in the beautiful Ram Newas Public Gardens, of which the foundation 
stone had been laid by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales (King Edward VII.) on February 6th, 1876. Except when 
on furlough, I was in charge of the museum ; that is, from the end of 1880 to the beginninning of 1898, and am 
responsible for the arrangement of the objects, for most of the collections, and for the departure in some instances 
from the methods and views of a few of the museum experts which have been enunciated in reports and publications, 
especially in the Simla Conference of 1911. It was my wish to make the museum an educational institution, and to 
provide all classes, especially the poor and ignorant, with a new interest in the hope that some knowledge 
might be pleasantly conveyed to them. I also tried to bring together the best specimens of the many arts and 
industries for which Jaipur is famous, and to place side by side with them exhibits from other parts of India, and 
even from Europe, in order that the local artisans might be able to see the masterpieces of their respective crafts 
and the way in which they had been treated in foreign countries and in other art centres. Such exhibits, in my 
opinion, would moreover serve as the best kind of show-room for visitors from abroad. I thought my aims would 
be facilitated by procui.ng copies of famous masterpieces of industrial art, and in the historical and antiquarian 
branches reproductions of the most renowned statues, inscriptions, and the like of the ancient world. My classifi- 
cation of exhibits differed, therefore, somewhat from that which is usually adopted; and is one which I think 
is well suited to a provincial museum or even to a general museum in a large capital. 
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In the handbook published in 1898 I described my system, of which the following is a condensed account :— 

The ground floor of Sir S. S. Jacob’s beautiful building, which has a total floor space, excluding open 
corridors, courts, and the great hall for meetings, of 27000 square feet, is devoted to the industrial art section ; 
which, as it is intended mainly to hold, to exhibit and to help local work, I arranged in the following 
sections :—({1) Work in which the metals formed the principal element ; (2) Pottery ; (3) Stones with a separate 
room for Mythological objects ; (4) Antiquities. 

The upper floor of the museum was set apart for educational exhibits, and for reasons of space for 
commercial products. 

I quote some of my remarks on the education section in my Handbook rather fully because my views on the 
— are little changed. I decided to adopt, in order to make the best of the accomodation available, four main 

ivisions :— 

1. The Animal Kingdom. 2. The Vegetable Kingdom. 

3. The Mineral Kingdom. 4. History, Geography, Science etc. 
but I drew up a scheme for what I thought would be a more perfect plan should additional buildings ever be 
erected, in which case I suggested that the lower floor collections should remain unchanged, and that the upper 
one should be reserved for Natural History specimens which should be arranged on a purely educational basis on 
the system which | had already attempted to carry out. I suggested that the commercial and economic products 
could be shown in a new building in which rooms could also be reserved, on a lower floor, for use in technical 
education, while a gallery above could be set apart for general educational purposes. That gallery I proposed to 
divide into separate compartments, each of which should be devoted to the display of drawings, models, casts of 
statues and original specimens, which would serve to illustrate the art and economic history of the world from the 
earliest times. Thus, for example, the first section would contain everything which could illustrate the history of 
the Stone Age, and the next that of the Bronze Age; after these, one or more sections were to be reserved for 
Egypt, Assyria, Parthia and Persia, Ancient India, China, etc. In every division the influence of the different 
countries and civilizations, or the growth and origin of Indian art and life, would be borne in mind. In this way 
an immense deal of knowledge would be gained, and all the collections would serve a definite purpose in educating 
the youth of the country and in expanding their minds. In short, it was hoped to teach them to think instead 
of merely to assist them in cramming themselves with ill-digested knowledge. 

Much material was already available in the museum to carry out my ideas. The Historical and Geological 
Galleries in the admirable museums of the late Sir J. Hutchinson at Haslemere and Selby are arranged on this 
space for time system, and with constantly changed fresh specimens of local flora and fauna tend to make these 
institutions a great factor in the true education of the countryside. Under the guidance of the philanthropist who 
founded them, I visited the Haslemere institution and heard an examination of children, who showed how quickly 
they had profited by the facilities afforded them. The museum at Ancoats, a suburb of Manchester, in which 
somewhat similar methods had been adopted at the instance and with the active support of my friend, Mr. T. C. 
Horsfall of Macclesfield, has done splendid work of the same kind for the poor, to whom it has revealed the 
wonderful world of nature and of art outside the slums of their great city, of which they were almost ignorant. 

The following is a condensed list of some of the objects in the educational department of the museum, in 
which I considered it was sufficient, even if space had not acted as a check, to substitute for a collection of 
stuffed animals, minerals, etc., such type collections as would show in actual form the objects which are usually 
illustrated in a text-book, as, for example, on such a subject as geology. Under this head the student found in 
the museum the implements which would enable him to study his science, such as the appliances and objects 
required to ascertain the hardness of minerals and their fusibility, also models of crystals and specific gravity 
bottles. There were also type collectlons of minerals, rocks, fossils, shells, etc. 

In all departments there were diagrams, charts, object lesson cards (such as those of Messrs. Oliver & Boyd 
of Edinburgh, of Mons. E. Deyrolle and Messrs. Bouasse, Lebel & Cie. of Paris), and anything else which would 
serve to illustrate and explain a subject. Special collections of local or peculiar interest easily fell into this 
system, amongst which were models of Bengal fishes, and models and specimens of illustrations of the silk industry. 
Amongst these special objects were many beautiful spun glass and enamelled studies of the Invertebrata by 
Herr Blaschka ;! skeletons and models to show the anatomy of the different divisions of the Vetebrata; models{* 
to show how the processes of life are carried on in all branches of the animal kingdom ; special models to illustrate 


1 In the University Museum of Harvard is a collection of plants modelled in glass. It is a wonderful collection, both in style 
and in the beauty and accuracy of the work. It includes flowering plants, from the simplest to the most elaborate and complex, 
done in the natural colour of the particular flower modelled, with buds, leaves, and stems. The plants were modelled by 
Leopold Blaschka, founder of the art of modelling in glass. In 1853 he made a voyage to the United States, making drawings 
of marine invertebrates which he collected and from which he constructed in 1853 the first glass models for the Natural History 
Museum of Dresden. These created wide notice, and were the beginnings of a business that was limited only because he 
employed no assistant but his son. Rudolph, the son, born in 1857, readily entered into this work with his father. They studied 
and made models of marine forms in glass which have been sought by collectors and are treasured in museums. In 1854 
Leopold made models of plants in flower. In 1862 he had completed a collection of about sixty specimens of orchids, modelled 
in glass. In 1886 the Blaschkas were induced to resume the construction of plants in flower. They also constructed models 
for zoology. Since 1890 all their time has been given to flowers. They used only fresh material, so had to obtain it close at 
hand from-the neighbouring greenhouses and gardens, drawing from the royal gardens of Saxony and Dresden. America was 
drawn upon, plants being sent to be cultivated in the garden of the Blaschka studio. In 1892 Rudolph Blaschka went to 
America to study the flora. He made a most thorough study of plants as to colour, also made microscopic drawings of details 
and of species, and took back specimens preserved in alcohol and dried for study. He made collections from all parts of the 
United States. The son is still living; but so far has not disclosed the secret of making glass models from plants, and if he 
does not before his death the art will pass away.— Zhe Globe. The Agassiz Museum at Cambridge (Harvard) is, | believe, also 
noted for its adoption of the synoptic system by which part of the institution is reserved for the general public. It is now an 
aggregation of special sections or museums. 
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the anatomy of the horse, and a beautiful collection of models of extinct animals. In the vegetable kingdom glass 
and clay models were freely used in addition to preserved specimens. Special collections were shown to illustrate 
history, including portraits and coins on which are the accepted portraits of the most famous sovereigns of the 
ancient world. 


SANITARY ScrENCE, GEocRaPHy, Etc.—There was a large collection of clay models (which attracted, though 
I fear they did not meet with the approval of some of our European critics) representing the effects of indulgence 
in Indian luxuries, caste and religious feasts and worship, the numerous tortures and positions (seats or dsans) 
taken up by Hindu devotees, the practices of the Thugs, etc. Many models and illustrations were also exhibited 
to show processes of manufacture, customs, etc., and a special mythological room was included, because MyTHOLOGY 
Is THE Key To Hinpu Art. 


Lastly, in the Department of Antiquities we had a representative collection of Egyptian antiquities which 
was formed by H.E. Brugsch Bey of Cairo. Art was also represented by an historical series of portraits and 
paintings in fresco on the walls of the corridors to illustrate all those influences in the ancient world which may be 
supposed to have led up to the modern Indian school. In the Archzological Section there was a large collection of 
casts of the Indo-Bactrian figures at Lahore, and others of the principal historical objects in the British Museum, 
as well as a few Chohan images which were found in the Sambhar Lake, into which they had been thrown in the 
days of the iconoclastic Emperor Aurangzeb. 


Other features in the museum may be noticed :—1. Employment of a trained demonstrator. 2. Synoptic{? 
or key collections in the different sections of the Industrial Art division. 3. Guiding hands on the cases to show 
the order of examination; red stars indicating objects of special interest ; labels in English and the vernaculars ; 
an illustrated explanatory handbook and a complete descriptive catalogue, in two large volumes, of more than 
20,000 exhibits. 4. Arrangements for a Purdah day, which took effect, while the museum was in the city, for it 
and for the Jaipur Exhibition of 1883. 5. An art library. 6. The loan of exhibits to craftsmen. 7. Lectures 
with lantern slides, which were also lent to schools and other institutions. 8. Special arrangements for students. 
9. In special collections in the art section, a combination of a geographical with the systematic arrangement 
which approximated to an arrangement by styles. 10. A deliberate resolve to make the museum a popular and 
general educational institution for the use of the Jaipur people and the ordinary visitor, rather than a scientific 
museum for the use of experts. 11. Decorative art as applied to buildings was chiefly illustrated by the repro- 
duction in marble of some of the most beautiful originals in Rajputana. 12. The liberal support of H.H. the 
Maharaja of Jaipur, who liberally paid all expenses. Duplicate sets of certain art industrial exhibits supplied to 
the Imperial Institute. 13. The preparation of occasional rather than annual reports; one appeared in 1887 and 
a second in 1898, which received favourable comment from the Governor-General in Council, who, after acknow- 
ledging the enlightened munificence of H.H. the Maharaja, the skill of the architect, and the work of the Honorary 
Secretary, added that the result had been ‘the formation of a museum which is a model to the whole of India.” 


Punganaru, North Arcot.—The Zemindar of this place has attached to a portion of his palace, which he 
has set apart for European travellers, a place in which there is a curious collection of life-size models representing 
natives of various castes in their usual costumes. This reminds one of a similar museum at Constantinople. This 
Museum of the Janissaries contained a large collection of dressed manequins representing functionaries at the 
court of the Sultan, ministers, janissaries, etc., of which Théophile Gautier wrote: ‘‘Ces costumes burlesque 
rappellent les Turc des piéces de Moliere, dont les costumes sont plus exact qu'on se pense.” = 


Satara.—The New Palace contains the arms of Sivaji, his sword—Jai Bhawani, etc. 


Trivandrum.—The Government Museum is supported by the Government of H.H. the Maharaja of 
Travancore, and the Director of it and of the Public Gardens has kindly furnished an account of which the 
following is an abstract. The original proposal for a Trivandrum museum originated with Mr. Allen Broun, 
F.R.S., but it was not until 1855 that, encouraged by the Madras Government, the museum was founded officially 
under the patronage of H.H. the Maharaja of Travancore. A magnificent collection of books and minerals was 
presented by General Cullen and formed the nucleus of the exhibits. For a number of years an officer received 
an honorarium of Rs.1,000 per annum for looking after the museum, the gardens, and the zoological collection. 
In 1880 a new museum was completed which was designed by Mr. R. C. Chisholm. From 1890 to 1903 Mr. 
Fergusson was in charge, and during his time the committee of management was abolished and the heterogeneous 
collection of odds and ends in the museum was sold by auction and replaced by strictly local exhibits of the fauna, 
arts, manufactures, etc. Mr. A. J. Vieyra, Chief Secretary to the Government, has been in charge for some time 
past. The museum has made steady progress since 1903. The mineralogical department has been considerably 
added to by the State geologist and a small collection of archeological exhibits has been supplied by the 
Government archeologist. Attached to the institution are a library, a picture gallery, and a free reading room. 
It is hoped to add an economic section and herbarium. The museum stands in grounds with an area of fifty 
acres, in which are also zoological and botanical gardens. The average attendance for ten years past has been 
171,058, of whom rather more than half have been women and children. 


Udaipur, Mewar State, Rajputana.—The museum (for which I drew up a scheme, some years ago, at 
the request of H.H. the Maharana) is a charming building in the Public Gardens. Besides inscriptions, images, 


1 See page 41. The Zimes of Sept. 25th, 1913, reports that an official guide has been provisionally appointed by the Board 
of Education for six months from October 1st next to conduct parties round the Victoria and Albert Museum. These parties are 
to be limited to twenty in number. Personally conducted parties have for several years past been formed in the two great 
branches of the British Museum. 


* Guide-Joanne. De Paris 4 Constantinople. Hachette et Cie. 
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arms and coins, there are specimens of art industries, musical-instruments, textiles, natural history specimens, and 
miscellaneous objects which are labelled and catalogued, but the collection is small. 


Ulwar.—There is a small general museum which was established some years ago, for which I 
procured a set of the British Museum set of Indian coins at the request of the Maharaja. I mention this because 
thieves, no doubt believing these to be original, broke into the building and stole a number of them. The real 
museums at Ulwar are the Tosha Khana or Treasury, the Armoury, and the Library, the contents of which I 
have described in an edition de luxe entitled Ulwar and its Art Treasures. 


Gwalior has a museum of natural history, economics, geology, agriculture, industry, arms, and historical 
objects, including coins and stone work from the old fort and buildings at Gohud. 


Dewas (Junior Branch), Central India, has a museum of geology, botany, agriculture, curious fine art, 
mutilated images, and old inscriptions. 


At Bhaunagar, in the Barton Museum there are specimens of local industries, fossils, manuscripts, coins, 
and antiquities ; there is a library and the exhibits are catalogued. 


Rajkot.—The Watson Museum, besides antiquities, contains sections of geology, botany, zoology, agri- 
cultural products, mechanical arts and industry, fabrics and needlework. Labels are used and there is a catalogue. 


At Khajaraho, Central India, an archzological collection is attached to the famous temple. 


Kashmir.—The Sri Pratap Singh Museum is divided into the following sections :—Natural History ; 
Economical, including Art and Industry ; Agriculture and Forestry ; Antiquities (not large nor representative), 
including Armoury and Military; Manuscripts and Numismatics; Geology and Mineralogy ; Educational, in- 
cluding a library. The objects are labelled and catalogued. 


Chamba (Punjab).—In this small Hill State the Bhuri Singh Museum contains antiquities, weapons, 
wood-work, textiles, and miscellaneous objects. A catalogue was published in 1910, and other specimens are 


labelled. 


Schools of Art usually have a small museum or show-room, as for example at Sialkot, Tanjore, Sylhet, 
Tippera, and Trichinopoly, in addition to some of the larger places at which there is a museum. ‘The Victoria 
Institute at Madras is a fine institution of this kind. 


EXHIBITIONS. 


This subject can only be dealt with in a very cursory way. In the list of museums several instances are 
given in which collections for exhibitions formed the starting point for others of a more permanent nature. Some 
museums have been strengthened by the receipt of exhibits which have been returned after the immediate 
purpose has been served. 


At Jaipur, the chief object in view in suggesting that the Exhibition of 1883 should be held at that capital 
was that opportunity might be afforded of securing good examples of all the industries of Rajputana in order to 
ensure a fair start for the new museum. This object was accomplished to our satisfaction. 


H.H. the Maharaja provided funds for giving medals in gold, silver and bronze, For this reason the 
numbers were limited, and the awards were therefore of the highest value. The modern system of making the 
individual, who is accorded a medal, pay for it himself, in order that more such medals may be given, has distinctly 
lowered the value of such awards. Entrance to the exhibition was free and the number of visitors was nearly 
237,000. 

An interesting history of exhibitions will be found in the official catalogue of the London International 
Exhibition of 1862, in which it was stated that the Society of Arts might claim the credit of originating them as 
far back as 1756 by offering prizes for improvements in manufactures. France began a few years later, but the 
first great International Exhibition was that of 1851, in which H.R.H. the Prince Consort fostered the proposals 
of the Society of Arts and suggested the site in Hyde Park on which the famous glass and iron house was erected 
out of the materials of which the Crystal Palace at Sydenham was afterwards constructed. It covered 18} acres 
and was visited by more than six million persons. The East India Company made a noble display in it, but the 
Indian collections in 1862, though occupying less space, were more varied and extensive. There was a surplus of 
4186,000 over expenditure, an unusual feature in recent exhibitions, and the effect of the great venture is well 
described in the 1862 catalogue in these words :— 


“No one who looked upon this Exhibition when it was full of life could help feeling that it was a great 
creation. It was like nothing that had been seen before, but like much that had been dreamed 
of. When it had melted away no man living thought to look upon its like again.” fy 


It did what was most wanted at the time and is most needed in exhibitions and museums now, and that is—to 
stimulate the imagination, which is far more likely to lead to advance, than the establishment of institutions for 
making the path of craftsmen easy, so that in the end they are apt to become mere copiers or adapters, or to so 
confuse their minds that in their after-work they show a spirit of eclecticism in which no style is predominant, and 
all character, true individuality and progress are lost. 


1 There is an echo of the great undertaking of 1851 in the Zimes of Oct. 25th, 1913, in which we read that the Royal Com- 
missioners of that Exhibition have just awarded their Rome Scholarship in Architecture of £200 per annum, tenable for three 
years, to Mr. H, C. Bradshaw. 
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International and ordinary exhibitions have become so common and often so purely commercial that there is 
much danger of their influence being diminished. Still the last international display at Ghent shows that a good 
purpose is served by them, and the British Section of that exhibition in particular taught many valuable lessons, 
as, for example, by its health and penal exhibits, which should bear fruit in spreading the best ideas abroad.' [2 

The London Exhibitions of 1851 and 1862 revealed to the world the beauties of many of the manufactures 
and the value of the resources of India, the knowledge of which has been increased by the Indo-Colonial 
Exhibition of 1886, an Empire of India Exhibition at Earl’s Court in 1895, and lastly by the Indian Section of 
the Festival of Empire in 1911. 

It should be one of the functions of Museums to carry on the good influences of such Exhibitions. In India, 
good work has been done by the Calcutta Exhibition of 1884; the United Provinces Exhibition of 1910; some 
local Exhibitions, as at Lahore 1863, 1881-2, Nagpur 1865, Jabalpur 1866, Karachi 1869, and Jaipur in 1883; 
small art Exhibitions at Simla ;? and the Durbar Exhibitions at Delhi in 1877 and 1903.° ‘oa 


LONDON MUSEUMS. 


The Indian Section of the Victoria and Albert Museum.—The references in the reports of the 
two deputations to the Board of Education show the views of a number of experts on this great Indian collection, 
and especially their ideas as to the need of making it more useful and attractive, and their hope of seeing it 
become, what they do not believe it is fully now, a great centre of instruction and pleasure for the British people, 
and not, as it seems in danger of being, a merely brilliant adjunct to a system for training craftsmen. It is 
questionable whether the concentration and minute specialization of the present age, which have produced the 
expert and the modern type of museum, are so beneficial to mankind as the curiosity and general knowledge of 
learned men of past times or the ‘‘ Houses of Wonder” which they delighted in and which also gratified and 
sub-consciously perhaps instructed the illiterate and the general public. Under the modern system the craftsman 
and student, without doubt, have their pathway smoothed; but it is possible that knowledge gained under 
difficulties, at an earlier period, was more fertile in the creation of ideas which are the short paths "to discovery 
and invention, and which, perhaps, yield more happiness and pleasure to those who search for it. The collection 
is vast, of enormous value, and of great historical importance. It is beautifully kept, but is not housed in 
convenient or esthetic galleries. It does not, therefore, convey to the mind any real idea of the brightness of 
the East or of the many excellent qualities of its artificers or of the people generally, and even craftsmen and 
students appear to put its collections to a very limited use, and that, chiefly, at examination times. Very little, 
however, seems really necessary to enable it to fulfil the hopes of its many friends. Some of them would like to 
see an Indian Museum erected and sympathetically filled with the treasures which are now in London, in a new 
centre, perhaps in the north of the metropolis. Failing such a scheme, the restoration and extension of the 
Indian Section of the Imperial Institute, or amalgamation with it, might suffice for the present ; but it is preferable 
that there shall be an institution in London which shall stand by itself as a graphic exponent of India, of its 
treasures and of its people, and which shall be arranged geographically, or what is practically, for India, the same 
thing, on a system of styles and periods. 


Wallace Collection.—Arms and Armour. The author of the general catalogue remarks that a descriptive 
account of the Oriental Section is still (1901) wanting chiefly owing to difficulties in deciphering the inscriptions. 
‘Many of the Eastern arms are worthy of the closest inspection,” he says, ‘‘but there is always the prejudice 
against the weapon of the Orient, that costliness of material is ever uppermost over the fertility of design and 
fineness of workmanship.” We could not admit that this is a rule without exception, because in both respects 
the damascening of arms in many cases in the collection, though superb in European examples and therefore 
worthy of study by Orientalists, is equalled by some Indian specimens.‘ [4 


1 The Zimes of Sept. 6th, 1913, in noticing the publication by Sir I. Spielmann (Hon. Director for Art of the Exhibition 
Branch of the Board of Trade) of a valuable Catalogue of British Arts and Crafts at Ghent, remarks that it is a valuable record 
of a British exhibit, ‘“ which has created exceptional interest among connoisseurs.” 


* Excellent photographic illustrations of Native Fine Art and Industry at the Simla Exhibition of 1881 (the third of the 
series) were published by Capt. H. Cole, R.E. 


5 On the question of the value of Exhibitions, one reads in a special number (Aug. 15th, 1913) of the Bu/letin de la 
Commerce Belge Bresillienne that the Brazilian Government has decided, in order to make known the products of Brazil, to 
create permanent Exhibitions or Commercial Museums in Europe. The first of these was inaugurated on April 11th, 1913, in 
Geneva. On the other hand, the above-named Chamber has decided to organize a permanent Exhibition of Belgian products in 
Rio de Janeiro. Exchange collections were part of the Imperial Institute scheme. Jaipur sent such a duplicate collection to it. 
As the numbers in both were the same, the public in London could easily order reproductions. 


* The possibility of amalgamating official museum collections has of course occurred to many investigators. Amongst 
these are the late Lord Egerton of Tatton, who, in his introduction to his great work on /ndian and Oriental Armour, writes 
as follows :—‘“I may say, in conclusion, that it is a matter of regret that the two national collections belonging to the India 
Museum and the Tower are not united to illustrate the history of our relations. with India, and to complete the series of arms. 
The fact that the India Museum is the property of the Government of India, inherited from the East India Company, while the 
Indian arms at the Tower—mainly presented by the East India Company—are the property of the Crown, should not prevent a 
partial amalgamation of the two collections.” In the footnote to the reprinted introduction, in the new edition of 1896, Lord 
Egerton says: ‘Since this work was written, the Secretary of State for India has come to the determination to part with the 
India Museum. I have expressed my opinion on this matter in another place, and will not therefore question its policy on 
this occasion.”” Lord Egerton’s introduction contains other instructive observations. ‘‘ The only collection which can vie with 
ours is that belonging to the Emperor of Russia at Zarkoe-Selo, to which the Soltikoff collection, made in India about 1841, 
has been lately added.” The Indian arms comprise some unique specimens of artistic work. None of the collections to which 
he referred are arranged on a definite plan, but merely for the purposes of artistic display. He had the option of arranging the 
arms on an ethnological, a historical, or an artistic basis, but gave most excellent reasons for choosing the first-named plan 
as on the whole the classification most instructive to the general visitor, and one which moreover gives some idea of the number 
of different races of which our Indian Empire is composed. 
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Bethnal Green.—At this museum some special Indian exhibits have been shown; as, for example, Earl 
Curzon’s collection, and there is always a valuable Indian Section of the institution. 


_ Whitechapel Art Gallery.—An important Indian Exhibition and one of Mohammedan Art have assisted 
in making the public in East London familiar with our great Dependency. 


TYPE SPECIMENS. 


Indian museums, with the exception of the Imperial Museum, are not well equipped in this respect. Every 
museum should endeavour to replace inferior specimens by better ones, and to avoid overcrowding, which is the 
most difficult thing to do, and every museum should have a predominant character. Local museums should also 
be small general museums. Folk museums should be established in every capital which desires to preserve the 
memory of the customs of its people; and such museums as the Carnavalet in Paris, and the new London Museum, 
especially by its excellent models of Old London, are invaluable in bringing before the eye of the existing 
generation the life of the past. No Indian museum as yet fulfils these objects. 

Good models of every kind are invaluable, and models of machinery in motion are highly appreciated. How 
useful, in the recent discussion on the new capital at Delhi, would have been a collection of models of the most 
famous buildings in India! The Artillery Museum at Woolwich, the United Services Museum in Whitehall, and 
the Arsenal in Berlin contain many interesting models of battlefields, forts, bridges, etc., relating to war. The 
most delightful Agricultural Museum at Buda Pesth contains models of farms and breeding grounds which are 
filled with hundreds of cattle and horses on a scale which brings home to every visitor the magnitude and interest 
of the subject.’ [ 

A valuable feature in several museums (as, for example, in the British Museum) is a cabinet of recent 
acquisitions. Another important attraction of the same institution is its practice of bringing together from its vast 
resources objects which will illustrate a passing enquiry, such as a Congress or Exhibition, or a discovery, or any 
subject which has come into prominence. 

Most museums can add to their value by providing a lantern and slides, a workshop and a laboratory, and by 
selling postcards and pictures of objects of interest, in accordance with a practice which is now almost universal in 
European capitals. 


Soane Museum, Lincoln’s Inn Fields.—This small museum is instructive for several reasons. Firstly, 
because the collection is contained in the private house of the founder, arranged as by him, thus giving® ‘‘an[® 


- unusual interest to the Museum as it still retains the character of a private house of the time” [1837]. Secondly, 


Sir John Soane obtained in 1833 an Act of Parliament ‘for settling and preserving Sir John Soane’s Museum, 
Library and works of Art for the benefit of the public, and for establishing a sufficient endowment for the due 
maintenance of the same.” Thirdly, it contains three rooms for the display of models—(a) in cork, of the remains 
of Roman temples; (4) in wood, of buildings chiefly erected by the founder, who was a famous architect, and of 
Stonehenge; (c) of twenty highly finished models in plaster-of-paris, of ancient Greek and Roman buildings 
restored by M. Fouquet of Paris. The house is filled with beautiful and rare objets de vertu, including famous 
pictures, books, etc. ; and of Indian interest are a richly-carved and gilded ivory table and four ivory chairs of 
Indian workmanship, which are said to have been formerly in the palace of Tipu Saheb (died 1799) at Seringa- 
patam. Visitors are allowed to consult the books and drawings and to sketch in the galleries by arrangement. 
There are trustees. The house is full of ingenious contrivancés for making the most of the space, and much 
ingenuity is displayed in the design of each room. This museum and that of the Wallace Collection are particularly 
valuable because they show the efforts of testators to prevent changes by curators, who so often seem impelled to 
carry out their own ideas by re-arrangement or unsuitable additions. 


Coin Department, British Museum (Cat. rgo1) Oriental Series.—In 1834, William Marsden, the 
author of Vumismata Orientalia, and one of the first collectors of Eastern coins, presented his first collection of 
Oriental money ; but many extremely important additions, especially in the Indian Section, have been made in 
recent years. In 1882 the collection of the India Office was transferred to the British Museum, and in 1888 the 
greater part of Sir Alexander Cunningham's celebrated collection of Bactrian and Indian coins was obtained by 
purchase. Sir Alexander Cunningham’s Hindu coins were subsequently presented to the Museum by his 
executors (1894). Sir Walter Elliott’s cabinet of the coins of Southern India (presented in 1886) and the Indian 
coins, bequeathed by Pandit Bhagvandal Indraji in 1887, are also acquisitions of importance. 

Parts of the old Indian collections are at Kew and in the Geological Museum in Jermyn Street, and for the 
most part should be in a complete Indian collection. Many archeological specimens are in the British Museum, 
and such as are not needed there on general grounds would also properly belong to the Indian Museum. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 
The Dresden Museum had a Cabinet d’Ilgnorance, a department which perhaps should be included in most 
museums. 
The entrance hall of a museum should be a striking feature. The late Sir W. Flower devoted a very large 
portion of his knowledge, experience and energies towards making the large entrance hall of the Natural History 
Museum at South Kensington a synopsis of his particular charge, with the result that it not only prepares the 


1 In India there should always be an Agricultural Section, and in well-wooded districts a Forest Museum (such, for example, 
as the one at Namur), in both of which attention should be drawn to the different pests and diseases of animals and plants and 
the means of dealing with them. 


* General description of Sir John Soane’s Museum, 1910. 
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visitor for what is to follow, but is the most attractive part of the wonderful collection. Flower tells us that John 
Hunter described his famous museum, the basis of that of the Royal College of Surgeons in London, as “a 
consultative library of objects,” of which the principal features are classification and specialization. 


Some museums invite the co-operation of travellers ; all national ones would best further the cause if they 
provided rooms in which they could store and study their collections on their return home. Local museums 
should always include everything which can help to understand the history of their town. Amongst European 
museums, Lubeck and Hamburg still have good Indian objects, and the Copenhagen museum is reported to have 
possessed weapons from India as far back as the 17th century. 


REPORT OF THE CONFERENCE OF ORIENTALISTS, 
INCLUDING MUSEUMS AND ARCHAZOLOGY CONFERENCE, SIMLA, JULY rorr. 


In the appendix to the above report thirty-two resolutions of the Museums Conference of 1907 were 


published. 


Besides resolutions in training subordinates, exchange of duplicates, publications, records, and reference 
libraries, the following seem to be the most important recommendations :— 


Res. 8. Recognised authorities should be appointed as honorary officers on the staff of provincial museums. 
Res. 15. All zoological types in India, except those that may be in danger of destruction owing to the 
climate, should be deposited in the Indian Museum ; and 


Res. 16. A duplicate drawing, or photograph, should be sent to the original institution from which the type 
came. 
Res. 19. The following eight headings were approved as being suitable for a Provincial Museum :— 
1. Archeology and Epigraphy. 5. Geology. 
2. Coins and Medals. 6. Plants. 
3. Art and Ethnology. 7. Animals. 
4. Economic Products. 8. Books, Maps and Manuscripts. : 
Res. 22. The provincial museums of India should in the main confine their scope to the Presidency, 
Province or State in which they are situated ; and 


Res. 23. It is desirable that in every Government or State there should be but one Government or State 
Public Museum. 


Res. 28. That a Conference should be held triennially ; and 


Res. 29. That there should be a standing Committee, which in 1907 was filled by experts, four of whom at 
the time were connected with Calcutta. 


The inclusion of a Museums Committee in a Conference of Orientalists undoubtedly tended, in 1911, to 
specialize the treatment of museums and in the main to limit it to the point of view of specialists on Oriental 
learning, and in particular on antiquities. 


It did not appear from the discussions that very much general effect had been given to the resolutions of 
1907. The prevailing opinion was that research work should be maintained in the different sections. Several 
speakers advocated the maintenance of local museums of archeology, because only in that way could local interest 
be aroused ; but Madras, it was stated, had abandoned the idea of local museums under Government control, and 
none now existed. Strong feeling was expressed against the export of antiquities, and it was considered that 
useless specimens should be destroyed. Perhaps one of the most important points was the relation of museums 
to the educational system of the country, a question which had been raised by the Government of Bengal. 
Dr. Denning contended that a tithe of the money now spent in research would, if devoted to establishing active 
relationship with the system, be of great public benefit. Dr. Annandale replied that this would involve the 
danger of second-rate science. Dr. Denning held that small museums could be organized as useful instructional 
institutions. Dr. Annandale, however, admitted that it was a question of funds, adding that the Indian Museum 
was very popular and had the largest entry of any museum in the world [the last Bombay figures and, if percentage 
of attendance to population is considered (Jaipur for example), do not quite support this statement] and it had 
special days for schools. The sense of the meeting was in favour of greater co-operation between the education 
department and local museums. The remainder of the information on Museums appears in Appendix D (not 
reprinted), which includes Dr. Vogel's list, of which so much use has been made. On the question of hours for 
opening museums reference is made to the fact that Indians do not as a rule visit museums in the morning. This 
fact might help in providing for the needs of students, as in the least frequented hours the galleries might be 
reserved for them and for persons paying a small fee. Europeans and Indians with leisure would be able, how- 
ever, to avail themselves of such a privilege. In this way Dr. Vogel’s contention that the popularity of Indian 
museums with the lower classes has resulted in making them unpopular with the higher might be met. There 
must, however, be no restrictions on holidays. Dr. Vogel believes that the present system prevents the Indian 
aristocracy from giving donations or valuable loans. My own impression is rather that all classes consider that it 
is the duty of the State to care for museums and similar public institutions. This is certainly true of hospitals 
and dispensaries. On this point we find Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Das advocated? the establishment of a 
general museum at Allahabad, the most important of all places of Hindu pilgrimage, and he also held that the 
establishment of museums requires as much the patronage of the State as colleges and schools, for.they are, in a 
sense, educational institutions. 
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Mr. Percy Brown spoke on the value of representative art-libraries and on the preservation of pictures in a 
central museum. This is the plan in many towns in Europe, and is a most attractive one. The Director of the 
Geological Survey of India criticised the decision of the Kashmir Durbar to keep type specimens in its own 
museum and not to send them to Calcutta. The Durbar would have sent such objects for examination, and 
- would have presented duplicates when possible. This decision was contrary to Resolutions 17 to 19 of the 1907 
Conference ; but it may be urged that, if such resolutions are carried out, in many cases the principal attractions 
of local collections and the incentive to discover or give them would no longer exist. Both the Turkish and 
Egyptian Governments, and perhaps many others, have in recent years refused to allow explorers to remove 
originals from their countries, until the wants of their own museums at Constantinople, Cairo, and elsewhere had 
been satisfied. This was especially the case with Dr. Schliemann’s famous discoveries at Hissarlik.? [2 


Mr. J. Cumming sent a list of questions on Indian Museums which were referred to the last Museums 
Conference. On the whole the report is disappointing, doubtless because most of its members had only an 
indirect interest in the subject. 


The Second Triennial Museums Conference met in January, 1912, in Madras, as previously mentioned. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS. 


The-conclusions I would draw from actual experience of Indian Museums and a general study of the subject 
at home and abroad are that, under present conditions in India, there should be in every important capital a 
museum in which the principal objects should be to make it a popular, though well-arranged and dignified, 
institution, in which the exhibits should be carefully chosen and displayed so as to interest people of all classes, 
especially the poorer ones, as this (in the words of Dr. Annandale) implies a LoT OF SUB-CONSCIOUS EDUCATION. 


2. That there should be sufficient exhibits of the best type in each case to enable students, with the assistance 
of their teachers and text-books, to see and study models, maps, appliances and specimens illustrative of all the 
ordinary branches of knowledge which are capable of such representation, so that they may, by their help, obtain 
such assistance as will enable them to gain an ordinary University degree or its equivalent. 


3. That the larger museums may treat details in a thoroughly scientific and minute manner in separate 
departments, the popular and general educational work being shown in special halls or, in small collections, in 
synoptic cases in which, in order to keep up interest, the specimens ought to be changed from time to time with 
others kept in reserve. The large hall and adjacent rooms of the Natural History Museum in London and the 
display of birds in their natural surroundings are good illustrations of this point, as are the side galleries and halls 
of the perfection of scientific arrangement. The combination is most effectual. 


4. Provincial and local museums should lay the greatest stress on objects of local interest and on all that 
relates to the history, manufactures, arts, and the products of the district, which, however, should be accompanied 
by exhibits which bear upon them from neighbouring places or even from abroad. 


5. Everything connected with the natural history of the neighbourhood should be illustrated by maps, charts, 
photographs, and specimens ; and the latter, in the case of the flora, should be replaced by fresh examples, so that 
the visitor may be able to name his own finds. This has proved most useful and popular in Sir J. Hutchinson's 
Hazlemere museum.? by 


6. Museum collections should not be made only in the interest of visitors from a distance, or of students or 
experts. Even in small towns the inhabitants are entitled to receive and wish to have information regarding the 
outside world. It is desirable, therefore, that every museum should have a section, preferably in each department, 


in which there should be exhibits of the products and resources, as well as of the arts, history, etc., of other 
countries. Its contents need not necessarily be very numerous, but should include casts of historical objects and 
such objects as have been described in the account of the Jaipur Museum. It is right to dwell on this subject, 
because so many visitors expect to find in an Indian museum only Indian exhibits. 


7. The history of the world is best taught by ‘space for time” compartments, as at Hazlemere. The public 
are always interested in the exhibition, in compartments, of the life of different classes of people at different 
periods. Mention has already been made of museums arranged on this plan. One of the best, as it was one of 
the earliest, which I saw, was at the Dutch Exhibition of 1883, in the Rijks Museum at Amsterdam. Here we 
were able to see the life of a prosperous citizen in all parts of his home, at different periods, in a series of such 
compartments as have been described. The example has been widely followed. One of the best collections of 
the kind is in an old church at Basle. 


8. There should be increasing co-operation with the Education Department, and the latter, by including 
museum teaching in its curricula and examinations, should make it incumbent on teachers to use museum 
collections. 


9. Lantern slides, lectures, and loans are all useful adjuncts, and well-instructed demonstrators are essential. 
In many local museums it should be possible to obtain voluntary lecturers and demonstrators. 


1 The Musée d’Antiquités at Constantinople contains, amongst many other treasures, a series of monuments which are the 
envy of the richest galleries in Europe. I well remember the impression made on me, in 1893, when I saw the famous jewels of 
gold which Schliemann had found in 1875, and which were deposited there. I saw other specimens in Athens and Berlin. 


* Allied to this is the provision of special exhibits ; such as were the objects arranged by Herr Pulski at Buda Pesth to 
illustrate the histories of the sword and of the spur, and the like ; formerly at Lahore by Mr. J. L. Kipling, C.I.E., of the tobacco 
pipe; at Mr. Wellcome’s museum, of different aboriginal customs, etc.; and at the Gas Exhibition recently held in London 
(Oct. 1913), in which there was an interesting collection of lamps of all ages, and articles illustrative of the mode of producing 
fire from the earliest times. 
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10. The duties of the paid staff should be chiefly confined to carrying on the business of the museum, and 
to most active curatorship in special branches in which they are experts; other sections should be dealt with by 
amateurs or by experts with the co-operation of the curator. 


11. Important alterations in classification or arrangement should not be made by a single individual, but only 
with the approval of trustees or committees. One of the reasons for failure in museums is the unauthorized 
changes which are sometimes made by new officials, which are repeated ad infinitum by their successors. 


12, Encouragement should be given to the publication of museum literature and books illustrated from its 
contents, and to the advancement of general knowledge and local interest also by exchanges, and especially by 
providing other museums with reproductions of type collections. 


13. Classification must be varied with local requirements, but, on the whole, should follow in one country 
one general rule. 


14. Overcrowding, especially in the synoptic cases, should be avoided, and bad specimens should be replaced 
by good ones when they are procurable. Duplicates may be exchanged or kept in drawers in the bottoms of 
cases for use as required. 


15. There should be space reserved for temporary small exhibitions, as on special occasions is done in the 
British Museum, and for loans. By such means interest is kept alive. AN UNCHANGING MUSEUM IS A DEAD 
MUSEUM. 

16. There should be a reference library. 

17. Good seats in or near the galleries, good cases and good light are essentials for a successful museum. 


18. Every article should be labelled in English and the vernacular. Catalogues are required for the officials 
and experts, but handbooks are best for the visitors, and in India cheap abstracts of these are very useful. 


19. It is wise to so arrange the collections that the visitor naturally passes from one case to another, or from 
one room to another, in regular order. This is very important on public holidays. 


20. Except large pieces of statuary and the like, everything should be under glass. Some exhibitions have 
been spoiled in India by neglect of this precaution. 


21. Exhibits should be replaced, as soon as possible, in the particular place they occupy in the catalogue, if 
removed for cleaning or any other purpose. It is most vexatious for a visitor to miss an old friend from its 
accustomed position. 


22. In India it may be, on account of religious prejudices, unwise to show mummies and such objects except 
under special conditions. - 


23. Admission should be free, with the exceptions previously noted. It must be remembered that in India 
the withdrawal of a privilege is a serious grievance, and that the unexpected closing of a museum on a holiday is 
a great disappointment to many poor visitors. 

24. Every museum curator in India knows that the precautions of scrupulous cleanliness, etc., are doubly 
important in India; but this need not extend to blocking off large parts of a gallery during the hours set apart for 
visitors. The very dry climate is as destructive to small art ware as is the moist one or the monsoon to natural 
history collections. Light destroys the colours of paintings or textiles, and books and MSS. are liable to rapid 
injury by insects. 

25. IF RIGHTLY USED, AN INDIAN MUSEUM MAY BE A POWERFUL AID TO LOYALTY AND TO GOOD GOVERNMENT. 


Fragment of Torana Lintel, now in Mathura Museum. 
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LIST OF PERSONS CONNECTED WITH THE HISTORY OF MUSEUMS IN INDIA, 
' OR SUPERINTENDENTS FOR OVER NINE YEARS, 
Whose portraits are reproduced in Plates 13 and 14. 


Sir WituiaM Jones, F.R.S. (1746-1794), the famous Orientalist. Founder of the Bengal Asiatic Society 
in 1774. 

Dr. N. Watticu, F.R.S. (1786-1854); a Dane. First Superintendent of the Oriental Museum of the 
Asiatic Society, 1814-1817. Author of the Plante Astatice Rariores, 1832. Sir Joseph Hooker considered the 
Botanical Gardens had contributed, mainly through Dr. Wallich, the most valuable collections of plants to 
European museums. 

Joun Anperson, M.D., F.R.S, (1833-1900). Superintendent Indian Museum, Calcutta, 1865-1886. Author 
of accounts of his travels and other works. Naturalist, etc. 


Lieut.-CotoneL A. W. Atcock, C.I.E., I.M.S. (retired), F.R.S. (1859- ). Superintendent Indian Museum, 
1893-1907. Author of A Naturalist in Jndian Seas, 1902, and numerous Monographs and Papers on Zoology 
and Zoo-geography. 

SuRGEON-GENERAL Ep. GREEN Ba.rour (1813-89). Curator, Madras Central Museum, 1850-1859. Author 
of The Encyclopedia of India, 1857, etc. 

SurGcEon-GENERAL G. Bupig, C.I.E. (1830-1913). In charge of Government Central Museum, Madras, 
1872/1885. Author of Handbooks, Reports and Catalogues on Economic Products, Insect Pests and Parasitic 
Plants, Dyes, Coins, etc. 

Mr. E. Tuurston, C.I.E. (1879- ). Superintendent Government Museum, Madras, 1885-1909. Author 
of Ethnographic Notes and Castes and Tribes (both of Southern India), etc. 

Sir G. C. M. Brrpowoop, K.C.I.E., C.S.1., LL.D. (1832- ). Curator, Government Museum, Bombay, 
1858-1868. Author of Zhe Economic and Vegetable Products of the Bombay Presidency, 1868; The Industrial 
Arts of India, 1888; and other works, chiefly on Botany and Industry, besides numerous prefaces to books, 
articles in magazines, reviews, etc., on Indian subjects, of which the complete list to 1899 is given in No. 65 of 
Journal of Indian Art. 

Mr. J. L. Kipuine, C.I.E. (1837-1911). Curator, Central Museum, Lahore, 1875-1893. Author of Beast 
and Man in India, 1901. 

Cotone, T. H. Henptey, C.I.E., 1.M.S. (retired) (1847- ). Honorary Secretary, Jaipur Museum, 
1880-1898. Author of several works and numerous monographs on Indian art; Rulers of /ndia and Chiefs of 
Rajputana ; Medical Gazetteers, etc. 

The portraits of Messrs. BLyTH and PippDINGTON are not included because they were Curators of parts only 
of the Museum of the Asiatic Society. 





APPENDIX. 


Proceedings of the Deputation to Mr. Runciman, M.P., President of the Board of Education, 
on May 6th, 1909, with reference to the future treatment of the Indian Collection at the 
old South Kensington Museum. 


Lord Curzon introduced the deputation, which consisted of Lord Cromer, Lord Ampthill, Lord Balcarres, 
M.P., Lord Reay, representatives of the Royal Asiatic Society, the East India Association, the British Empire 
League, the Keeper of the Pitt Rivers Museum, Oxford, a Trustee of the British Museum, and many persons 
whose names are well known in connexion with India, Art History, etc. 


Lorp Curzon said: Mr. Runciman, the important deputation which I have the honour to introduce to you 
to-day has come here to invite the reconsideration by His Majesty’s Government of their alleged intention to 
distribute what is popularly known as the Indian Collection at South Kensington. The bodies and associations 
represented here to-day are of a very influential character. I have the honour myself to speak on behalf of The 
British Empire League, which naturally regards this matter from the Imperial standpoint, and also on behalf of 
the University of Oxford, which, in so far as it both trains a large number of Indian students and of Englishmen 
likely to play a prominent part in the future government of the Empire, has a vital concern in this question. 
Among the other bodies represented here are the Royal Asiatic Society, the East India Association, the Royal 
Anthropological Institute, and a committee of artists and experts who are specially interested in this matter. We 
could easily have added both to the number of representative bodies, delegates from whom appear here to-day, 
and also to the number of distinguished men who have attended this afternoon. Among those not present, 
but who have sent their warm approval of our views, I may, perhaps, be allowed to read the following names :— 
Sir E. Poynter, Sir J. West Ridgeway, Lord Weardale, Mr. Hogarth, Lord Lytton, Lord George Hamilton, 
Dr. Jonathan Hutchinson, Mr. Rudyard Kipling, from whom a telegram has just come regretting his absence, the 
Duke of Abercorn, Sir Melvill Beachcroft, Major Darwin, and many others. The origin of the apprehension 
which has brought us here to-day is to be attributed to the report of a Committee which, as you know, sat last 
year. In the early part of 1898 a Departmental Committee appears to have been appointed to draw up a com- 
prehensive scheme for the rearrangement of the products in the South Kensington Museum, in the interests, 
firstly, of those engaged in commercial production, and, secondly, for the due encouragement of art. When this 
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report appeared in the course of last summer we learned that this Committee had reported in favour of classification 
by material for all the contents of the Victoria and Albert Museum. If I may be allowed to say so, | think that 
principle is sound and wise, and anything I| shall say is not intended to contest its application over the general 
sphere of action with which you are concerned. But it appears to us that this Committee reported in favour of 
the application of that principle without thinking of the immense influence that it must necessarily have upon the 
fate of the Indian Collection. I have here the report of the Committee, and I am almost astonished to notice the 
slight and even perfunctory fashion in which the Indian Collection is referred to in it. Apart from the main 
recommendations with regard to India, so little was the Indian point of view appreciated that I even find a 
sentence on another page in which it is suggested in the most light-hearted way possible that it is a proper thing 
to group Indian and Chinese woodwork together, as though there is the remotest resemblance or connection 
between those two forms of artistic production. Sir, the examples of Germany and Austria are quoted here as 
pertinent and forcible examples, but you will allow me to remind you that neither Germany nor Austria happens 
to have, or is likely to have, an Indian Empire, and the fact that we have differentiates the case of England and 
our collection from that of either country, and invalidates any analogy based on the practice of other countries. 
(Hear, hear.) Moreover, the Committee, while they provided for the separate existence of independent collections, 
notably the Jones Collection, which, we all know, did not appear to think that India was worthy of the treatment 
which it dealt out to Mr. Jones. So soon as this announcement was made public protests were heard from many 
quarters. Many distinguished persons, some of them here to-day, wrote to the newspapers. Since then questions 
have been asked in Parliament. This deputation has been organised, and | think it cannot be denied that a large 
body of authoritative opinion has been aroused on the matter. I am sorry to say, sir—you will correct me if I am 
wrong—that the India Office was rather caught napping in the first place, and there are words in this report 
which lead me to infer that they accepted the recommendations of the Committee. But if that was so I believe 
there has been a change of attitude on their part. I understand the India Office generally are in sympathy with 
the views of this deputation, and I believe that in any discussion you may have upon the matter we shall receive 
the warm support of the distinguished statesman who presides over that Office at this moment. (Hear, hear.) 


Now, sir, before I come to the reasons which induce us to ask you to-day to reconsider the alleged intention 
of the Government, may I briefly refer to the circumstances in which this collection came into being, and passed 
into your possession at all, because they materially affect the decision to be taken as to its future. The nucleus 
of the Indian Collection was to be found in the collection in the old East India House in Leadenhall Street in the 
City. That collection, I understand, was accumulated partly as the result of conquest and acquisition in India, 
partly by gifts from Indian potentates and distinguished persons, and largely by purchase. When the Government 
of India was taken over by the Crown this collection was not unnaturally transferred to the custody of the India 
Office, and I believe for many years it was accommodated, imperfectly accommodated, in a number of rather 
discreditable iron sheds in the space opposite the India Office, which in the future is to be occupied by some great 
public building. But whether it was well housed or badly housed, so important was it regarded that the India 
Office spent, be it remembered entirely from Indian revenues, a sum of about £10,000 a year upon the upkeep 
and augmentation of the collection. In 1879 there appears to have been what | cannot myself help regarding as 
a rather unfortunate, though it may have been a necessary, break-up of this collection. The geological and 
mineralogical products were sent to the museum in Jermyn Street, the vegetable products were sent to Kew, the 
antiquities, or the greater part of them, went to the British Museum, and the Art products went to what was then 
called South Kensington. But at the time this transfer was made the Secretary of State for India defined the 
object of the India Office in transferring the collection as being—and you will allow me to call your attention to 
these words—‘“‘ the continued exhibition of the Indian Collection as a whole.” Now, sir, at that time South 
Kensington, which thus became the possessor of this collection, had, I believe, a collection of some value and 
interest of its own, and it then proceeded to send out Sir Caspar Purdon Clarke to India, where, with his extra- 
ordinary knowledge of Indian art production and his great opportunities, he amassed a considerable portion of that 
collection with which we are familiar. Since then I believe that your Department with the aid of grants made by 
the Government has materially added to that collection from time to time. Thus we are now confronted with the 
fact that this Indian Collection in the main belongs to two owners, if different branches of the British Government 
can be so differentiated. Part belongs to your department, and part to the Secretary of State, and I lay stress 
upon the fact that, to the best of my knowledge, the Secretary of State has never parted with his share of the 
ownership. On the contrary, in 1886, when a proposal was made by the Department to him that he should 
surrender finally the Indian contribution to the collection he replied that there was no present intention to recall 
it from South Kensington, but that he reserved the power to re-consider the matter if it was desirable in the 
interests of India. I think it is material to establish these facts because they strengthen our case very greatly as 
regards the future disposition of these objects. Then, the subsequent history of the matter seems to have been 
this. In 1898 there was a Select Committee of the House of Commons to enquire into the future arrangements 
of the South Kensington Museum, and in 1902 a Departmental Committee sat upon the subject. Both these 
Committees are referred to in this report, and it is said, I think with truth, that both recommended that the 
Oriental Collection should be housed with the main collections on the eastern side of Exhibition Road. But if I 
am rightly informed the Committee have no right to deduce from that the further inference that while advocating 
the transference of this collection to the eastern side of the Exhibition Road, they for 4 moment contemplated or 
endorsed the break-up of that collection after it had been so transferred. On the contrary, sir, I was talking only 
just now to the Chairman of the Select Committee of the House of Commons in its later stage, Sir Francis Powell, 
who was very much interested in this matter, and who has come here to-day, and he assures me that no such idea 
was in the heads of the Committee at that time. Therefore let it be clear that the action of the present Depart- 
mental Committee, so far as, at any rate, I know, is a novel action taken for the first time, and unsupported, again 
so far as I know, by any recommendation from an authoritative body in the past. 
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Now, sir, what is the present position? I take it that all of us who are interested in this matter have adopted 
the preliminary step of going down and looking at the present position of this collection at South Kensington. | 
think our experience has probably been one to excite feelings of regret. This exhibition is now accommodated in 
two long galleries, erected for the exhibition of pictures and profoundly unsuited for the present purpose. It is 
badly arranged, not because of anybody’s fault, but because of the structural difficulties of the site and place. You 
find, therefore, a jumble of objects—historical, antiquarian, artistic, economic, ethnographical, commercial and 
otherwise, grouped together almost in a medley of confusion. And, further, | understand that the galleries in 
which they are acconimodated are likely to be required for other purposes in the future, and that even if you 
decide to leave them there for the moment the question of their future destination would not be thereby solved. 
May I say at once, speaking on behalf of myself and, I believe, for others here, that we are quite prepared to pay 
reasonable deference to the principle upon which your Committee has reported? If you think it desirable that in 
order to illustrate the progressive development of the arts in any particular department, say, in the making of 
textiles, tiles, or anything else, Indian exhibits should be taken and put alongside those of European or other 
countries, we think it should be quite possible to gratify that wish, without seriously impairing the quality or 
continuity of the Indian Collection, by selecting such duplicates or such objects of no very great value as may be 
required for that purpose. But what we are here to-day to urge you respectfully to consider is that you should 
not break up the collection as a whole. (Cheers.) 


This brief historical summary leads me to the main argument which we advance. It would be possible to 
cover a very wide field of reasoning on this matter, but | think I may condense the different points of view 
represented by all here in a few sentences. In the first place, there is what I may call the political and historical 
argument. Surely it is a supremely desirable thjng that there should be in England, and of course in the 
Metropolis of this Empire, some visible presentation of the Indian Empire. We are too apt in England to think 
and to speak of India as if it were an afterthought, an accident, a casual accretion, instead of one of the 
foundation-stones of the British Empire. (Cheers.) Those of us who have Had any connection with India, on 
the other hand, regard it as the greatest of our Imperial assets, one of the main sources both of national duty 
and of national glory. Is it not, then, desirable, if it be feasible, that there should be some place in England 
where three classes of people can go to learn something of India if they so desire? The first class is the 
Englishman, be he the stay-at-home Englishman or a traveller, like myself, who have often visited this collection 
before going to the East to learn something about the countries I was going to see. Ought there not to be some 
place where he can form an idea of the character and modes of life and thought, and of the artistic productions of 
India, which will give him not only the knowledge he may need at the moment, but some idea of the great 
capabilities of that country? Then the second class I refer to is the foreigner. Now, when the foreigner who 
never has any opportunity of going to India, or may not have it, comes to England, is it not natural that amongst 
the evidences of the resources and range of this great Empire he should expect to find in London something that 
refers to and illustrates India? I am fairly familiar, as no doubt you are, with the French Colonial Possessions. 
They are not comparable with our own in Asia. But go to the Louvre and see what they make of their relatively 
exiguous possessions in Asia. And is a Frenchman familiar with the exhibitions of his own country to come here 
and ask what we have to show for India and to be told that all the Indian objects have been dissipated to enable 
audiences to compare Indian musical instruments with European musical instruments or Indian tiles with Spanish 
tiles, or whatever the case may be? The third class is the Indian himself. Is it not a natural thing that the 
Indian, whether a Prince or a native student, when he comes.to England should expect to find here some evidence 
of interest in his country and of the importance that is attached by Englishmen to things Indian? Then there 
‘ are some of us here to whom the artistic argument appeals. 1 speak with some deference on the matter, and yet 
as a large collector of Indian objects | have very definite views. There has always seemed to me something 
about Indian art which not only is susceptible of, but demands independent treatment. (Hear, hear.) It has a 
character, what is popularly called an atmosphere, of its own. It starts from a different point of view from any 
other and represents different ideals. It aims at and reaches a different goal. It is extremely difficult, as any of 
us know who have collections, to break up our collections and put them in our drawing-rooms with other 
European objects, and what is true of the individual in that limited way is true of a national collection as a whole. ~ 
Indian art is best seen when it is seen together and not when it is broken up and scattered in various directions. 
(Cheers.) Then there is the scientific argument, upon which I will not enlarge, because I believe the point will 
be taken up by others, but I believe it to be the case that there are features in this collection which have a value 
in relation more particularly to the sciences of anthropology and ethnology which is hardly realised and which 
would be altogether sacrificed if this collection were broken up. Finally, sir, there is the argument which I would 
like to address to you as the head of the Education Department—viz., the educational argument. Is it not more 
important to the student generally to learn something about India as a whole than it is, while he is making a 
comparison of the products of individual groups, incidentally to learn the part that India may have played in the 
evolution of any particular material or design. He can learn the latter lesson, as it is, by going to the Indian 
Collection ; but he can also learn much more, because while acquiring his lessons in art he is absorbing a lesson 
in citizenship which should be of the highest value. These are in‘summary the reasons which animate most of us 
who are addressing you. 


You will naturally ask me, sir, at this stage, what is in our minds as to the future, what is the sort of plan we 
would like to see carried out supposing you are favourable to our main contention? I suppose our first inclination 
would be to ask that the Indian Collection should receive adequate accommodation in the new Victoria and 
Albert Museum about to be opened, that certain galleries or halls should be assigned to it there where it could be 
adequately shown. 1 think there are two reasons against that. I have had the advantage, in company with Sir 
Robert Morant and Mr. Cecil Smith, of going. round the galleries of the new building, and, fine as they are from 
some points of view, I think the authorities are agreed in saying that they are quite unsuited for the purpose of 
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accommodating the Indian Collection in its present form. And even if it could be placed there now, so great is 
the pressure on their space and so certain is it that the demands upon it will increase in future that all possibilities 
of expansion, which I have in mind the whole of the time, would have to be sacrificed if the collection were placed 
there. Well, if these facts are correctly stated, do'they not point to a larger solution and to a bolder plan? I hope 
I shall not frighten you, sir, at a moment when there are considerable demands on His Majesty’s Government, 
which, however, they are always informing us of their perfect readiness to meet, if | suggest that the moment is 
favourable to create an Indian Museum that shall really be worthy of the name. (Cheers.) The first thing to 
do would be to acquire a plot of land, and if | were in your counsel I believe I could indicate a not unsuitable 
site. Then, if that were purchased, a building should be erected upon it worthy of a real Indian Collection. It 
might be possible, if the building were raised, to collect again inside it many, at any rate, of the articles 
unfortunately dispersed nearly thirty years ago. I believe the British Museum, which is hopelessly overcrowded, 
would be glad to give back to us, though I have no authority to say so, some of the antiquities then handed over 
to them. It might also be that the economic section of the Imperial Institute might be absorbed under the same 
roof. Of course, I contemplate that any such museum, if created, should be under the control of your Depart- 
ment, and as a necessary sequel it should be under the authority of the distinguished official who presides over 
the Victoria and Albert Museum. I would not propose anything independent under separate management or 
control. Co-ordination and control on your part I regard as indispensable. In this way, if you were able to 
contemplate such a plan, might we not have a museum which, instead of being a jumble, an anachronism, and a 
reproach, would be a living and a growing thing, an organic factor in the scheme of development of our Empire? 
Such a museum would have great capacities for expansion. It would be augmented by legacies from many of us 
who do not know what to do with our collections, seeing that other people appear to have a distrust and suspicion 
of them quite equal to the enthusiasm with which we regard them ourselves. It might provoke gifts from Indian 
potentates and other persons, and I believe if you are able to make an announcement of such a character or 
indicate sympathy with such an idea your words would be received with immense satisfaction in every part of 
India itself. (Cheers.) Only one other consideration. I have often urged the claims of India, and nowhere 
more strongly than when questions of money have been concerned. It seems to me we are almost habitually, in 
point of money, in debt to India. When the Imperial Institute was founded, rather more than twenty years ago, 
out of the £400,000 contributed for that object £236,000 was raised in this country, over £100,000 was contri- 
buted by India, and only £64,000 by the rest of the British Empire. Now, I am not contending that India 
gained nothing from the Imperial Institute even as now arranged, but I do submit that with the Imperial 
Institute transferred to the Secretary of State for the Colonies, with half of the building already appropriated by 
London University, and the other half exclusively devoted to the exhibition of commercial and industrial 
products—I do submit that India has not obtained a return commensurate either to the degree and extent of her 
original contribution or to the ideas and expectations with which that contribution was made. If that be the case, 
I think we are in a position not only to do an act of generosity to India, but to repay a national debt to her on 
the present occasion. (Hear, hear.) I apologise for detaining you so long, but I hope I have now said enough 
to explain to you the ideas which are in our minds ; and may | conclude by expressing the hope, firstly, that the 
Government will not agree to the dispersion of this collection ; and, secondly, that you-may, perhaps, be willing 
to consider favourably some scheme by which it may be resuscitated and reinvigorated and placed in future in a 
position where it may play, not merely an educational, but a national part in the life of our people? (Cheers.) 


Lorp Reay, as President of the Asiatic Society and Chairman of the Board of Studies of London 
University, endorsed in every respect Lord Curzon’s remarks, and then laid special stress on two points, The 
first was that when foreign students asked where they could go to study Indian archzology and art no satisfactory 
answer could be given if the collections were scattered. This applied also to students of the London University. 
Secondly, that if the collection did not keep its special character, Indian Princes would not contribute to it. 


Sir RicHarp Tempe, on behalf of the Royal Asiatic Society and the Royal Anthropological Institute, 
. urged the need of having “in England a museum which should represent the Empire.” It was not so represented 
at present. The Indian Section at South Kensington was ‘‘a collection of articles of all sorts and descriptions, 
put together without any method and very badly shown, and of very greatly differing value.” This was the fault 
of the construction of the building, but as there was no room in the Victoria and Albert Museum it was necessary 
to construct a new museum on a new site, which was what, he thought, everybody there would like to see. 
(Cheers.) The Royal Asiatic Society would be glad if the Indian Section could be made the centre of Oriental 
collections from other countries, and this was also the view of the Anthropological Institute as regards the 
ethnology of India and the surrounding countries. Lastly, Sir R. Temple also thought that it was not right that 
the Indian student could not find a proper museum to study in the headquarters of his own Empire, but as 
regards ethnology must go to Berlin or Paris, which had in the one case none and in the other only a small 
interest in India. 


Proressor Boyp DawkINs, as an organizer of museums, considered that their charm and high teaching 
depended upon the association of objects, and therefore in the present case it was important that the Oriental 
collections should be grouped round India as the centre, and that it would be a very grave mistake to mix up 
Oriental with Western art in one series, arranged according to material. He was of opinion that, if we had a 
museum worthy of London, of India, and of the Empire at large, not only would financial help in its development 
be forthcoming, but the large collections collected in old days by the makers of India would naturally gravitate 
into it. Indian museums would be of infinite service to education of every kind in London, but, greater than all, 
it would encourage an Imperial spirit and a sense of patriotism in this country which is worth more than all the 
rest of these things put together. 
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Mr. (now Sir Joun) Rees, M.P., stated that when he brought the matter up in the House of Commons his 
object was to ensure that the collections should not be broken up, and it was evident that there was a strong 
feeling in favour of this view. Busy men in the City said, when he told them what he was going to do, ‘“‘Go on 
and prosper, every one of us will back you up and be your clients,” because men who want to go to an exhibition 
of this kind do not care about scientific cataloguing. They say, ‘‘I want to go to India. Where is it? And the 
next thing there it is close at hand.” 


Sir MancHerjJEE BuownaccreEE, in the course of his address, said: “ The Englishman’s pride in the British 
Indian possessions of the Empire is a legitimate one, and no less proud is the loyal Indian to think that the 
Englishman is proud of those possessions, and | think that such visual evidence of that pride and of the interest 
felt by Great Britain in His Majesty's Dominion of India is best given by such a comprehensive and unified 
collection as the Indian Collection is desired to be by this deputation. I think it would have a disastrous 
sentimental effect in India upon all classes . . . if it were known that the Imperial Government allowed this rich 
Indian Collection to be dispersed and practically destroyed.” Sir Mancherjee referred to the fact that, under the 
impression that the collection was to be kept entire and united to some extent with the one in the Imperial 
Institute, he had himself presented a corridor to the latter. ‘ 


Mr. Runcimay, in reply, said: My lords, ladies and gentlemen, I have in the first place to thank you for 
coming here to-day and giving me the benefit of your views and information, and | particularly thank those 
members of the deputation who have refreshed their memories recently as to the condition and extent of the 
location of the Indian Collections in London. My friend Mr. Rees puts his finger, as he often does in his 
humorous way, “‘on the spot” when he says that his City friends cannot at the present time go to any one 
collection of Indian objects and say, ‘‘ There I find within four walls the representation of India.” The fact is 
that the history of the present collection, as Lord Curzon.describes it, is quite accurate. It grew up originally in 
the old days in the East India House in Leadenhall Street, and I think even then it was not gathered together as 
one collection. I believe it was located in three rooms in the old East India House. Then, after having passed, 
I believe, through Fife Street, much of it ultimately found its way to South Kensington, but at the present time 
the Indian objects are scattered over several museums. Bethnal Green has the food products, and it also houses 
the excellent collection which Lord Curzon has been good enough to lend to that end of London. The British 
Museum shares in the Art Collection, for it has much of the sculpture—I think nearly all the sculpture—originally 
in the Indian Collection. Kew has the botanical specimens, and, curiously enough, the lacquer, or much of the 
lacquer ; while our Science Museum has some of the scientific instruments and some interesting specimens of the 
old agricultural implements of India. And, last of all, South Kensington houses the artistic and ethnological 
objects. It must be quite clear to the deputation, therefore, that in pressing their view they are not pressing it 
against what they thought was the reactionary policy of my Department, but they are going a step forward and 
wish to see the mistakes of the past rectified and these collections brought together under one roof. (Hear, hear.) 
Well, the trouble that we have been in is that not only have we only a small site on which to work, but that the 
new Art Museum which will be opened in the course of the summer by His Majesty the King must of necessity 
be limited in extent. We were anxious that the collections there should be arranged in the best manner possible 
under the best advice we could obtain, and taking advantage of the best examples we could draw from Germany 
and Austria in particular. My predecessor set up a committee, over which Sir Charles Dilke presided for a time, 
the chairmanship ultimately reverting to Mr. Cecil Smith, and the report of that Committee has, I think, created 
an undue amount of alarm. It is true they passed over the reference to the Indian Collection in only one 
paragraph, with a further reference later on, but the brevity of the reference, I hope, will not lead the deputation 
to believe that this department and my noble friend, Lord Morley, have not been giving the closest attention to 
the views put before us. It is true the committee reported entirely in favour of an arrangement of the collection 
on the principle of material. We have, however, been endeavouring as far as we can—I will not say to com- 
promise with that principle—but to adapt that principle to the requirements of our historical and political needs ; 
and when Lord Curzon was good enough to visit the Art Museum with Sir Robert Morant, and to go through 
the available premises with Mr. Cecil Smith, he was shown the portion of that large Art Museum which might 
have been devoted to keeping as one whole, or as nearly as possible one complete collection, the whole of the 
Indian objects now under my control. I fear the only portion of the premises which could be devoted to that 
object was inadequate both in extent and in position. If it had been possible within one of the courts, for instance 
the north-west court, to have placed the whole Indian collection so as to have left it entirely undisturbed, we 
might have prevented the dispersal of that which is now to be found in the long galleries in South Kensington ; 
but it would have been totally impossible to draw together there the whole of the Indian objects now to be found 
in the four or five buildings in London that I have before referred to. I feel, therefore, we must look in some 
other direction if we are to satisfy the desires of this important deputation and those whom they represent. The 
purpose of the Victoria and Albert Museum was really to illustrate the development and history of industrial 
arts. That was our main object, and in preparing the scheme of arrangement it became necessary, as we thought 
at the time, to distribute some of the artistic objects now to be found in South Kensington under the heading of 
various materials of which they formed a part, so that they could be given their true place in relation to other 
Western or Eastern Art. On one point I must disagree with Lord Curzon, though I feel it is rather a reckless 
thing to do at any time, and that is to say that I cannot agree with him altogether that Indian Art can or ought 
to be considered a thing apart by itself. The highest authorities on Indian Art inform me now that there is a 
growing feeling that Indian Art and the Renaissance in Europe are closely related and inter-related, and therefore 
I rather deprecate any attempt which might be made to treat Indian Art as a thing entirely by itself. 1 hope it 
may be still possible to consider it in relation to Western Art. Our object, therefore, was to draw together the 
artistic articles which were under our control so that they could be put in their true relation to other objects from 
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other parts of the world, but that could not be applied to the whole of the articles in the collection in South 
Kensington, for as Sir Richard Temple said, some of them are of very poor quality. I do not think they are 
worthy of a place in a public collection at all. I refer particularly to some of the textiles there to be found. The 
various articles now in that collection have come from many sources, but I wish to point out that my Department 
has been responsible for placing there some of the most beautiful things now to be found under that roof. The 
old India Collection was devoted very largely to arms and armour, jewellery, lapidaries’ work (jade and crystal 
carvings), Mogul jewelled jade, models of looms, vehicles, etc. We have added enormously to the collection by 
acquiring in one form or another samples of architecture, wood-carving and inlay, stone-carving, pottery and tile- 
work, glass, metalwork, carpets, ivories, paintings, illuminations, and between us we have added samples of 
textiles, including embroideries, enamels, lacquers, musical instruments, leather work, furniture, plaster casts, and 
gold and silversmiths’ work. It may be thought that to represent truly the whole of the Indian Art, industry and 
life, all these objects should be kept together as a whole. I am considering, again in conjunction with my noble 
friend the Secretary of State for India, how far we can attain that object, but the difficulty of the Board in the 
fulfilment of the object is that we find we have no available site at the present time. We have no building worthy 
of a great collection of this kind. Anyone who has recently been at the long galleries where the Indian Collection 
is housed will be aware that they are not worthy of our Indian Empire. They are undignified, and I believe I 
am correct in saying they are not as safe as they might be. But of one thing I am quite sure, and that is, that 
you may rely upon it that the Government has no intention of doing anything which will cause misgivings either 
amongst those who have served this country in India, or who, like Sir Mancherjee Bhownaggree, represent in a 
peculiar sense the Indian people. (Hear, hear.) We at this Board, I think, hesitate, and rightly hesitate, as to 
the fitness of those who are now under the Board, and the Board itself, to have control of what must be purely 
and simply a representation of the Indian Empire. That is a matter, | think, which we must certainly consider 
among the many points which have been raised this afternoon, and others which will be raised in the India Office 
and in India itself. I can only tell you this, that all the information you have given to me to-day, along with 
other representations which have been made, will be fully considered, and if I for my part can do anything to 
further the main object of your representation, viz., that India should be represented under one roof as far as 
possible, that the various scattered collections should be brought together so that for the first time in the history. 
of museums in this country the Indian Collection should be together as a whole, I will do whatever lies in my 
power. I qualify that only with one statement, which is that I hope you will agree with me that we should not 
isolate India even in regard to the arts and crafts. I hope India will certainly have her relation to Eastern and 
Western arts and crafts visualised, as well as the fact that we have been the controllers and creators of the Indian 
Empire. (Cheers.) India has laid a heavy toll on the best brains and the steadiest characters of our race, and we 
have every reason to be proud of the work done by many of those in this room, and by no one more than Lord 
Curzon. (Cheers.) India deserves the best representation of her life and products that we can provide. In so 
far as we can embark on this larger scheme, | shall bring it under the consideration of my colleagues and I think 
you will leave this room with the assurance that nothing will be done by this Department which will be detrimental 
to the true interests either of the English in India or of Indians in England. (Cheers.) 


In response to an enquiry from Lord Curzon, the President of the Board also said: I do not know that I can 
add anything useful to what I have already said. The present state of the Indian Collections is probably a good 
example of our ostentatious dislike of display, but as I have already promised, I am taking the whole thing into 
the fullest consideration again. (Hear, hear.) I cannot say definitely what must be our line of action, but I 
shall respect the views of the deputation as far as it is possible to do so. I do not wish to leave the present 
collection in the present bad building, and I am sure that there I have Lord Curzon’s sympathy, ard I do not 
intend to scatter it in the sense which was at first proposed. (Hear, hear.) Lord Curzon has attempted to dot 
my i’s and cross my t’s, but I hope he will observe that I carefully said I would transmit his views to my 
colleagues, and that although | could not pledge them, | said what my own view was, and | shall press that as 
strongly as I can. (Cheers.) 


The deputation then withdrew. 








Notes on the Deputation on the question of the Indian Museum to the President of the Board 
of Education (Mr. J. A. Pease, M.P.), on December 12th, 1912. 


The President was accompanied by the Earl Beauchamp (Inspector General Works and Public Buildings), 
Mr. L. Bigge, C.B. (Permanent Secretary, Board of Education), Mr. C. P. Trevelyan, M.P. (Parliamentary 
Secretary, Board of Education), Sir C. Smith (Director, Victoria and Albert Museum), Mr. S. Clarke (Keeper 
Indian Section, Victoria and Albert Museum), and Mr. W. E. Fass (Private Secretary to the President). 


Derutation.—Royal Astatic Society: The Rt. Hon. Lord Reay, Sir R. Temple, Sir C. Lyall, Mr. L. C. 
Hopkins, Mr. Otto Blagden, Mr. W. Andrews, Prof. Margolionti, Mr. W. L. Davies, Mr. T. D. Grace, and Miss 
Hughes (Secretary). Brztish Academy: Prof. A. Macdonell (Prof. of Sanskrit, Univ. of Oxford). Soctety of 
Antiquaries: Dr. P. Norman (Treasurer). oyal Anthropological Society: Mr. A. Maudslay, President of the 
Institute. Cambridge Antiquarian Soctety: Prof. Ridgeway, Oxford (Greek and Classical Antiquity); Prof. P. 
Gardner, Cambridge (Classical Archeology). Central Asian Society: Mr. E. Moor. The /ndia Society: Mr. 
T. Rolleston, ast /ndia Association ; Col. C. Yate, M.P., Sir M. Bhownaggree, Sir J. Wilson, Mr. R. Chisholm, 
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Mr. J. Pennington, Mr. Coldstream, Dr. J. Pollen (Secretary). /ndia Office: Mr. F. Thomas (Librarian), Mr. 

A. Ellis (Asst. Librarian). Oxford: Dr. D. Hogarth (Keeper Ashmolean Museum), Mr. H. Balfour (Keeper 

Pitt Rivers Museum), Mr. V. A. Smith (Reader of Indian History). Other Societies and /nterests: Raj Rana 

= eg Sir J. Jardine, M.P., Rt. Hon. Syed Amir Ali, Prof. Barnett, Col. T. H. Hendley (/aczpur Museum), 
r. L. Cust, etc. 


Lorp Reay: Mr. Pease, Lord Beauchamp, I have the honour to introduce this deputation, in which are 
represented the British Academy, the Cambridge Antiquarian Society, the Society of Antiquaries, the Royal 
Anthropological Institute, the.Central Asian Society, the India Society, and the East India Association. It will 
be unnecessary to go into detail, as the facts were placed before the Board of Education by the deputation 
introduced by Lord Curzon to Mr. Runciman. The object of this deputation is to ask His Majesty’s Government 
not to delay in making provision for the proper accommodation of the valuable Indian Collection now in their 
custody. The Collection has grown in variety and value, but its utility is impaired by the want of systematic 
arrangement. Students of Indian art and ethnography in this country, in India, and foreigners expect to find a 
proper classification of exhibits and a staff competent to give them information. In Berlin, in Paris, these 
conditions exist, and I need hardly point out that we incur a great responsibility by further neglect of a duty 
which belongs to our prominent position in the East. The South Kensington authorities have made the most of 
the limited accommodation at their disposal, but they are hampered by want of space. For the promotion of the 
scientific, artistic and historical interests concerned, a building is essential, dedicated to India, and to India alone. 
(Hear, hear.) To appreciate the significance of the present Collection expert knowledge is required, and also to 
fill up the gaps which have been left. We are bound to establish a museum giving a faithful picture of the 
civilisation, past and present, of India—(hear, hear)—and of its arts and indigenous interests. The recent 
acquisition of the London Institution by the Government secures the foundation of an Institute for Oriental 
Languages. We may look forward to an increase of students, and every encouragement ought to be given to 
them to frequent the museum under expert guidance. The museum will, to a certain extent, be a laboratory of 
the institute. India, I think, has a right to be represented in London on an adequate scale. (Cheers.) A 
museum well equipped, managed by experts, will attract those who, in India and in the United Kingdom, are able 
to endow it from their own collections. Under present circumstances there is no incentive to such an exhibition 
of patriotism. I do not overlook financial considerations, but taking into account what is due to our national 
credit as a great Oriental Power, the funds required are not exorbitant, and if the educational value of such a 
museum is assessed they are relatively small when compared with the exigencies of a Technological Institute ; 
and, let me remind you, the India Office spent £10,000 a year on the Collection. We have to redeem the 
omissions in the past, and to prevent foreign museums from acquiring Indian art specimens which ought to find a 
permanent home in London. (Hear, hear.) India has her own museums to maintain, but I have no doubt that 
from Indian revenues a grant in aid would be contributed, and that the India Office takes the same view which 
this deputation is endeavouring to submit for the consideration of His Majesty’s Government. We cannot forget 
that the civilisation of India has remained exceptionally self-contained, a world by itself. A museum devoted to 
India has a legitimate claim to a separate existence. We do not oppose the principle of classification of material 
if it is thought desirable to take Indian exhibits and to illustrate the progressive development of the arts in any 
particular department alongside those of other countries. You can select duplicates in order to give effect to that 
system of co-ordination. But it is essential that the Collection should not be broken up. I may perhaps remind 
you that India contributed £100,000, or a quarter of the sum out of which the Imperial Institute was erected. 
(Hear, hear.) It cannot be said that India has reaped a commensurate benefit from that very generous contri- 
bution. (Hear, hear.) When Mr. Runciman received the deputation in 1909 he pointed out that he was 
considering, in conjunction with Lord Morley, how the object could be attained of keeping together as a whole 
the exhibits which form the Indian Collection. He stated that the difficulty was that no building was available. 
He admitted that the Government had no intention of doing anything which might cause misgivings. He further 
gave the deputation the assurance that he would do whatever was in his power to further the main object of the repre- 
sentation made to him, viz., to bring together the various scattered collections, so that, for the first time in the 
history of museums in this country, the Indian Collection should be together as a whole. He qualified it by the 
assertion that India should have her relation to Eastern and Western arts and crafts visualised, as well as the fact 
that we have been the controllers and creators of the Indian Empire. At the time, Mr. Runciman’s reply was 
considered satisfactory. I trust that our urgent request that no further delay in giving effect to our wishes should 
be tolerated will meet with the approval, not only of the heads of the departments primarily concerned, but of 
His Majesty’s Government. Sooner or later a building will have to be erected. The honour of this country as 
the Ruling Power in India is at stake. India, after the outburst of loyalty to the Throne, which created such a 
deep impression in all parts of the British Empire, may justly claim to have a home worthy of its splendid 
productions, and we are the Trustees of these treasures. I shall now call upon Colonel Hendley to address you. 


Cotonet HeEnDLEy said that he had been asked to speak on the value of expert assistance on behalf of 
Indian art in consequence of his long personal experience, in India and at home, of exhibitions and museums, 
especially in organizing three of the former and the Jaipur Museum. He had had a very free hand in every case, 
but he had always felt he could have done very little without the advice, assistance and support of powerful 
committees of experts amongst both Europeans and Indians, and he could not see how any projects of the kind 
could be successful without such help. This, he thought, must emphatically be the case with the Indian Section 
at South Kensington, which was in reality the only Indian National Museum in London. He highly appreciated 
the courtesy, ability and industry of the officer now in charge of that Section, but he considered that the work he 
was called upon to perform was beyond the powers and capacity of any man. He was hampered by want of time, 
space and the unsuitability of his galleries, but, from the point of view of the deputation, still more seriously by 
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regulations as to classification of exhibits, which, however well they might be adapted to the wants of artizans, or 
for the education of the modern craftsman, or for a small special or provincial museum, and to sub-classification, 
were quite unfitted to represent in an adequate manner the styles, the history and the life of the many different 
races and States which make up the Empire of India. The mistake, it appeared to him, was in looking upon 
India as a whole and not as a continent in which the arts were as diverse as (for example, in the cases of Nepal 
and the country about Delhi) they were in Spain and Scandinavia. The task required the services of many 
experts with prolonged experience gained in different Provinces and embracing many subjects. He thought it 
was humiliating for such men to find to-day on the staff of the Indian Museum no one who had been in India or 
could speak one of its 150 languages, or who had any personal acquaintance with its religions or customs or with 
the thoughts of its inhabitants. Without such qualifications he did not see how even craftsmen could be benefited. 
To employ experts to supplement the work of the administrative staff in ensuring adherence to a general scheme, 
and to arrange the collections in accordance with the styles of the different countries or provinces was, he 
considered, the only solution of the problem. He went on to illustrate his remarks by pointing out a few defects 
which were due to the present system of arrangement. The exigencies of space especially had led to 
particularly unfortunate difficulties. 


There were several ways in which experts might be employed :—1. As permanent members of the staff in 
the different branches. 2. By entrusting specialists for each style or country to arrange the collections with 
which they are acquainted. 3. To appoint trustees or committees on which were experts to control the arrange- 
ment. 4. By a combination of one or more of these proposals. As to 3 and 4, he mentioned (as he had served 
on both bodies) the success of the Indian Museum and of the Art Gallery in Calcutta, in which such experts 
existed who controlled the Superintendents, though with a light hand. He believed that good results would 
follow if suggestions of the kind were adopted. He considered that good might result at the present time if there 
was a partial amalgamation with the Imperial Institute, which could be easily done, as its Indian Section adjoined 
the Indian Museum.! When the London Museum vacated the rooms in the Institute which it now occupied,|’ 
they might be added to the Museum. He also advocated the publication of handbooks and catalogues by 
experts; and lastly, the restoration to an improved Indian Museum of the valuable objects which had been 
dispersed in other collections when the old Indian Museum was broken up. He illustrated the value of experts 
from the help he had derived from them at the Indian Section of the Festival of Empire in 1911, not only at the 
time, but by their collaboration in the preparation of an illustrated account of the Exhibition in the Journal 
of Indian Art. In conclusion, he referred to the disappointments which the friends of the cause had experienced. 
1. In 1886, at the Indo-Colonial Exhibition, when, in consequence of the alleged decay in the arts of India, it 
was almost decided to hold a conference between experts in India and in England. 2. In 1892, at the Imperial 
Institute, when great efforts were made to effect a working scheme for amalgamating the two Indian Collections 
of which he had spoken. 3. The decision of the Government in 1909 not to break up the Indian Museum 
collections, which had only partially furthered their cause. They were, however, now hopeful that the deputation 
would be successful at the hands of the President. (Cheers.) 


Proressor RIpGEway, in supporting the case which had been so ably put by Lord Reay and Col. Hendley, 
made three points. 1. The arrangement of any museum, to be of practical use in modern times, must be 
scientific, and in the case of a great museum, like the Indian Museum, it must be distinctly ethnographical. 
India was a great series of countries peopled by many races; the classification must therefore be by races and 
regions. (Hear, hear.) The history of India, the greatest jewel in our Crown, should surely be properly made 
available for the historical student, Again, from the artistic point of view, a single department given up to 
India—with all the products of the different races huddled together, classified by materials or otherwise—would 
be absolutely useless to the student of art. The only way to meet the necessities of the case was classification 
according to ethnography and regions. (Hear, hear.) The Professor said it had been urged, and would be urged 
again, that the object of the museums is largely to instruct our craftsmen in order to promote a higher level of art 
in our classrooms ; but the method followed by placing art products of every land according to materials and 
object (as, for example, an 18th century warming-pan, together with dzdrz ware from India, side by side along 
with a French carved fan or a Japanese netsuke), so far from raising the standard of craftsmanship, was simply 
training your art students to produce things which would be just as absurd as Indian bulls. Students should be 
afforded the opportunity of seeing how the lines of art of different nations developed. He submitted, therefore, 
that it is the duty of this country to have every provision made in the way of building, and, above all, by expert 
officials who have had experience in India, that the magnificent collections bound up with the history of our 
country should be properly arranged for students at home and from India and foreign countries. If the museum 
could not be properly arranged and developed it would be better to distribute the collections amongst the 
museums in India. 


Proressor Ba.rour, speaking as an anthropologist and also as a member of the teaching staff of Oxford 
University, observed that the material afforded by India was of the greatest importance to the researcher and to 
the Indian Civil Servant. India, on its own account, was almost able to furnish material enough for an adequate 
text-book on Comparative Ethnology, and an Indian Museum might be made available for study of the races 
and culture not only of that country, but of the influence of foreign peoples upon it—and not only that, of the 
influence India had had upon the outside and especially on the farther East and the growth of civilization in 
the West. It might be said that the work might be done by the British Museum, but there was no department 
for the purpose there, because it was considered to be the function of the existing Indian Collection. This 


1 This had been foreseen and hoped for by Sir F. Abel and himself when he was on the Executive Council of the Institute in 
1892. 
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absence of a special department in the British Museum was a subject of considerable comment by foreigners. He 
was bound to recognise that the Indian Museum as it is at present was not fully adequate to meet the require- 
ments. It had, therefore, frequently been necessary to urge his students at Oxford to go abroad to Berlin, 
Dresden, or elsewhere, to study Indian Archeology and Ethnology, which was somewhat humiliating. Another 
point in the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge was that they might and ought to be called upon to instruct 
students for the Indian Civil Service in Anthropology, with a view to giving them a wider view and interest in 
the native life and to develop that sympathy with the native mind and thought without which, in his view, a just 
administration is very difficult, if not impossible. In conclusion, he urged that a museum which has a tendency to 
stagnate has very little place amongst the museums of this country ; but with all due deference to those who had 
shown undoubted energy and ability for the Indian Collection, we were bound, he thought, to admit to a very 
great extent that our very valuable Indian Collection has been allowed to stagnate and had not progressed with 
the times. (Cheers.) 


Sir Ricuarp Temp te, who represented the Royal Asiatic Society at the present and previous deputations, 
said that on the first occasion two things were asked for, viz., that the maintenance of the Indian Museum should 
be intact, and that there should be improvement in the housing of the exhibits. Knowing the difficulties, he 
desired to thank the Department for having secured the former and the South Kensington Museum for their 
efforts as regards the latter proposals. His society now desired that there should be a competent and sufficient 
staff. He argued from the analogy of the astronomer and mathematician and the sailor that abstract study was 
of practical value, and that therefore the expert and administrator were both necessary. He said that for thirty 
years past, as owner and editor of the /ndian Antiquary, he and his collaborators had unearthed the history of 
India in the dark periods. This was pure abstract study, but it had been of practical value in the administration 
of the country because these results had been included in Gazetteers and Reports of the Government. (Hear, 
hear.) His next point was that a properly housed and staffed museum attracted gifts. He had been a large 
donor to museums on a definite plan, but he had never given anything to the Indian Museum, and many private 
donors probably were moved in the same way, because the above conditions were not fulfilled. He therefore 
pleaded earnestly that a good Indian Museum in London is of real practical value to the Indian Administration 
and the British public, because knowledge begets sympathy; but he pleaded for a proper staff, though he still 
thanked the Department for what it had done under financial difficulties. 


Mr. Maupstay was not sure that there should be an entirely new Indian Museum, but he would like to 
suggest that the space now held by the University of London, and other adjacent spaces if available, should be 
definitely earmarked for, not only the extensions of the Indian Museum, but for the Ethnological Museum of the 
Empire. As to the latter subject, unless we could collect and house exhibits which were now for various reasons 
crowding upon us, we should really lose important chapters in the history of the development of the human race. 
He showed that the British Museum was too crowded to meet the difficulty, so much so that he believed its 
authorities would gladly transfer any of their ethnographical collections which applied to India to the Imperial 
Institute. He spoke feelingly from his own experience with the ancient civilization of America, the results of 
which he had given to the nation. His casts, of which there was a large collection, were still in the basement of 
the British Museum, though copies of them are carefully housed in Paris and New York, but in his own country 
they reside in the basement. (Laughter.) He hoped, therefore, that the President would see his way to earmark 
the rooms in the Imperial Institute for the purposes he had named. 


Cotonet Yate, M.P., spoke for the East India Association. He begged that there might be no further 
delay in the proper care, arrangement and development of the collection—a collection which, he understood, had 
come into the possession of the British nation without cost to it, so that it was its duty to keep it in proper order 
and utilize it to the utmost advantage. That we can so easily arrange for its care and development had been 
shown by Colonel Hendley, who had told us of all the experts he collected around himself at the Festival of 
Empire. He believed there was in this country an enormous staff of experts qualified to undertake the work, 
whose services could be acquired, he thought, at small expense. He trusted the President would try to arrange 
for such a staff without delay. 


Sir M. Buownaccree thought the series of almost irrefutable arguments advanced must have convinced 
Mr. Pease, if conviction were needed, of the necessity of placing the Indian Collection on an efficient basis without 
delay. He expressed the gratitude of those who took part in the deputations to the Department that the existing 
collections had been kept entire. (Cheers.) One point remained, viz., that, whether rightly or wrongly, it was 
felt in India that the Imperial Government, which ever party was in power, had not quite so acute an interest in 
matters relating to the British Indian Dominions of His Majesty as it might have, and this delay might therefore 
be regarded as indifference by people who did not know the difficulties of administration. It would therefore be 
very satisfactory if the prayer of the deputation could be granted. As regard the Imperial Institute, he dwelt, 
as at the first deputation, on the promise which was practically made that the two Indian Collections should be 
united by a corridor so as to keep them entire. He thought a separate museum was not likely to mature at 
present, and therefore that the scheme outlined by his friend Colonel Hendley and Mr. Maudslay was worthy of 
attention. He thought the work done under Professor Dunstan, its Director, in connection with research would 
not lessen the public interest in an extended museum which might be attached to the Institute. He thought, 
however, that it would heighten the sentiment of satisfaction in India if the subsidy which might be accepted from 
India could be done away with—(Cheers)—but if this should be impracticable he would certainly not object to a 
proportionate subsidy. 
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Mr. Peasz (the President) replied as follows :— 


Tue Presipent: Lord Reay, Ladies and Gentlemen, I need not say that I have been very much impressed 
by the able and forcible way in which you have addressed me and addressed Lord Beauchamp, my colleague, this. 
morning. When I came into the position which I now occupy, rather more than a year ago, Lord Reay asked 
me to receive a deputation, and at his request I at once agreed to receive such a deputation ; but I asked him, for 
reasons which he appreciated, to defer the visit. The reason was this—I was much impressed with the efficiency 
of the great Department over which I have the honour to preside at the present time; but I recognised that in 
two branches we were very badly handicapped. One was the accommodation provided for the Indian Collection. 
Another was that we had not adequate space for the Royal College of Art. With the erection of the new Science 
Building it was absolutely essential that we should secure new space for the Royal College of Art, and Lord 
Beauchamp and I at once set to work to try and find out some spaces in the South Kensington area which could 
be utilized for the purpose of providing a new Indian Museum and providing a new College of Art. There was 
only one space which was in the market at that time, a triangular space on the south-west corner of the present 
Victoria and Albert Museum, and I am glad to say that we have been able to acquire that space on reasonable 
terms. (Hear, hear.) Now I must tell you at once that the Cabinet has decided that that space should be 
occupied by a new building for the Royal College of Art. The space which Lord Beauchamp and I| have in our 
minds for any Indian Museum has really not matured to a position on which | can say anything to-day. All | 
can say in regard to the space is this—that the Cabinet have considered this subject ; they realise that there may 
be alterations required by the Imperial College of Sciences which may enable in the future some exchanges to be 
made of property. We may also be able to acquire for the purposes of a museum the space to which Mr. 
Maudslay referred, the space occupied by the London University. The Royal Commission on London University 
issued last year an Interim Report, and in that Interim Report there was a reference made to the accommodation 
for London University in the Institute Road, and it was stated that it was intolerably bad! Now that has been 
interpreted in certain quarters to be an indication that in all probability the London University will concentrate 
away from South Kensington, and that this space may become available for other purposes. At the present 
moment I am unable to commit my colleagues to any proposal in regard to the erection of an Indian Museum, 
but they asked me to inform this deputation that this question will come up again for consideration as soon as we 
know definitely whether the University of London is going to be removed from those premises which they now 
occupy belonging to the Imperial Institute, facing the Imperial Institute Road. 


Perhaps I had better now deal with some of the points which the deputation have impressed upon me. One 
was in regard to the classification. In 1909, when a deputation visited my predecessor, Mr. Runciman, Lord 
Curzon, I think, alluded to this jumble of objects being in a muddle of confusion, and | think it was Sir Richard 
Temple who used the words that it was a ‘“hugger-mugger collection, put together without method, and very 
badly shown”—(Laughter)—well, there was some excuse at that time, because as you will remember, the collection 
not only contained Indian exhibits, but it contained Persian, Chinese, and other exhibits, and they were all there 
more or less in confusion, with a view of their arrangement in the new Victoria and Albert Museum, which had 
then just been completed. Since then—I am glad to say that some members of the deputation have recognised 
it—an improvement has been effected in classification. We have had great difficulties in considering how our 
articles in the Victoria and Albert Museum ought to be classified. We had the help of an able committee, over 
which Sir Charles Dilke presided, and their recommendations were to a very large extent followed. The lines 
upon which we have classified our objects have been—first, by material ; secondly, according to the geographical 
districts from which they come; and thirdly, so far as is possible, in accordance with their period. Now great 
stress has been laid to-day upon the importance of an ethnographical arrangement. I do not doubt that for 
certain students, and for certain individuals, an ethnographical arrangement is very useful. But there are so 
many ways of arranging articles that it is absolutely impossible to suit all classes of students and all classes of 
critics. We have taken the best advice we can, having regard to what was the main object of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, that object being to study art as applied to industry, and from that educational and artistic 
standpoint we are satisfied that the present arrangement of the exhibits which we have in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum does meet with, on the whole, the approval of the general public, as well as of the greater number of 
critics. With regard to the Indian Museum, they have been arranged in that order in the Indian Section of our 
Exhibition with a view to enable cross references to be made easy in connection with other objects of a similar 
character and similar period in the Victoria and Albert Museum across the road. 


As to the idea of an Indian Collection being secured in new premises, I admit to the full how necessary new 
premises are, not only for the purpose of expansion, but in order that we shall feel that legitimate pride which we 
ought to possess in a building containing such valuable Indian exhibits as we now possess. They have been 
secured partly, as was pointed out to the previous deputation, by conquest, but to a very large extent by 
bequests and by gifts, and we have been consequently increasing their number since 1870. Since the period 
when the India Office left off contributing £10,000 a year for the increase of the Collection, we may claim that 
we have just doubled the Collection since that time. So I think that our fellow Indian subjects may really realise 
that we have been taking an interest in the products of India, that we have been doing our best as a Board of 
Education to keep those collections together with a view to their being better housed before long. They are 
unfortunately at the present time a good deal scattered. Some are at Kew; there is some lacquer work which 
we covet which the authorities at Kew possess. We take no exception to Kew being able to show how the 
exudation takes place from wood. We have no objection to Kew possessing a large number of different 
specimens of wood, whether polished or otherwise ; but, when art has been applied, we think that those Indian 
objects which are in the possession of the Kew authorities might better be exhibited in an Indian Museum when 
we get it. (Hear, hear.) 
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With regard to the other distribution of our Indian Collection, 1 am glad to say that they are all under the 
control of the Board of Education. Some of them are exhibited in our Branch Exhibition in Bethnal Green ; 
some of them are exhibited in the Science Museum ; and some are exhibited in the Geological Museum. But, at 
any rate, they are all housed within the control of the one Department, and if necessity arose they could, of 
course, be all collected together again. But, at any rate, if the Indian Museum is going to be erected, as I hope 
it may be ultimately in the South Kensington district, it will be adjacent to the Geological Museum, it will be 
adjacent to the Science Museum, and it will be, at any rate, adjacent to the Imperial Institute, and we shall have 
— Indian Collections, at any rate, close to one another, even if they are not housed exactly in the same 

uilding. 

With regard to the present arrangements of the Collections, I might point out that there is a real system. 
On the ground floor itself, in the present very inadequate accommodation which we have at our disposal, they are 
arranged in the following order :—Architecture, Sculpture, Metal Work, and Oriental Caligraphy. That is on 
the ground floor. Upstairs, the Woodwork, Furniture, Lacquer Work, Musical Instruments, Ivory, and Gold 
and Silversmiths’ Work. And again, in the Long Gallery, running from the Imperial Institute, there is Jewellery, 
Crystal, Jade, Arms and Armour, Metal Work, Textiles, Carpets, Costumes, Embroidery, and General Work, 
such as Woollens, Silk and Cotton Goods, and Brocades; then there are Ceramics and Glass; and then, in the 
room at the end, there is the collection of the late King’s Indian gifts, which he has either given to us, or which 
have been lent to the Museum. 

The other point which | should like to dwell upon for one moment is the great importance which | attribute 
to the erection of a building which is going to be worthy of our Collection and worthy of the position it now holds 
in our estimation, and that is the importance, to which reference has been made, of individuals feeling a pride in 
this Indian Collection, which cannot be exhibited in such a satisfactory way now as we desire it should be. If it 
was exhibited in a building worthy of the Exhibition, we are quite satisfied that a great number of collectors, 
including Sir Richard Temple, would give gifts much more generously to the museums than has been the case in 
recent years. I believe many Indian Princes and others would also, perhaps, help us if they felt that the museum 
was one in which the whole nation could take a pride. The next point I desire to make is one upon which 
Lord Curzon dwelt when he addressed my predecessor. Lord Curzon said that the co-ordination and the control 
by the Board of Education he believed to be admittedly indispensable. Well, from my short stay here as 
President of the Board, I do feel that the educational value of the Indian exhibits is worth a great deal to us, and 
I believe that a great deal has been done to promote the safe custody of the exhibits which are in our charge. | 
have given personal attention, with the help of Sir Cecil Smith and Mr. Selby Bigge, to two or three questions in 
connection with the safe custody of all the exhibits in these museums during the past year. We are satisfied now 
that we are getting the best system in connection with any outbreak of fire. We havea staff and arrangemenis 
made with the police which, we think, really ensure the safety of all the exhibits in our charge. 

With regard to our staff. I feel a great responsibility in connection with some of the points which have been 
made, and I think there is some force in the point which you have urged upon me that we should have what: I 
might call conspicuous showmen who have expert knowledge of the exhibits, who might be appointed to interest 
the public more in the exhibits than perhaps the public are interested in them at the present moment. If we had 
experts of that kind I think it might help to popularise our museums; but | think it is rather more for the future 
than for the present, having regard to the accommodation which is available. But what I do wish to impress 
upon you is this—that an expert who has, we will say, great knowledge of Indian languages or of hieroglyphic 
inscriptions, or has knowledge of an expert character in Indian art, need not necessarily be the best custodian for 
exhibits. When once you have your exhibits properly arranged and in cases, and men of affairs who have been 
properly trained as custodians of a museum, you have a reliable staff which serves one of the main objects, at any 
rate, which the museum is there to promote ; but, at the same time, I am quite prepared to consider in what way 
the staff can be strengthened with a view to popularising the museum further. Sir Richard Temple has already 
expressed his sympathy with a Government Department that has to go to the Treasury always for money, and 
any extension of staff is always regarded with a very careful eye by the Treasury. | think I have covered the 
various points which have been raised. I want, before I sit down, to impress upon you that the Government 
have not been idle in connection with this matter, and that they really think in the interests of the Indian Museum 
it would be better to defer coming to any decision as to what particular site an Indian Museum should be erected 
upon, until we know the decision of the University of London. I am not to-day able to commit my colleagues in 
any definite way, but I have expressed very clearly to the deputation what Lord Beauchamp’s and my own views 
are in regard to the desirability of maintaining this Collection intact and in securing at no distant date a museum in 
which all those collections may be housed to the satisfaction of all those who have come here this morning. (Cheers.) 


Lorp Reay said: You will allow me, Mr. Pease, to thank you very cordially, in the name of the deputation, 
for the way in which you have received it. We certainly have every reason to be satisfied with what you have © 
said, that the matter is under the immediate consideration of the Government, and we may take this impression 
with us, that the Government are desirous of, at the earliest moment, giving that building and that space to the 
Collection as a whole, and that it is also the desire of the Government to keep it intact and to place it under 
proper guidance. I trust that this may be the last deputation that will be necessary to urge, and that the next 
deputation will come here to thank the Government for a building zm esse. (Cheers and laughter.) 


The deputation then withdrew. 


NoTE.—For the account of first Deputation we are indebted to the British Empire Review, while the Royal Asiatic Society 
kindly furnished the report of the second Deputation. 


ERRATA.—Page 36, line 21: “Hotel Grunthuse’’ should be “ Hotel Gruulhuse.” Page 47, line 16: “1899” should be “ 1890.” 
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1.—a. Archzological Museum, Peshawar (Victoria Memorial Hall). 4. The Indian Museum, Calcutta 
(Chowringhee Face). c. Madras Museum ; new building and Connemara Public Library, from the 
South. d. Southern wing of the Connemara Public Library, with part of old Museum building on 
the left. ¢.-Interior of Connemara Library, with statue of Lord Cornwallis. 
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4.—a. and 6. Provincial Museum, Lucknow, United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 
a. Front view. 4. Interior of hall containing Jaina and Buddhist images and sculptures. 


c. and d, Statues in the Lahore Museum. 
c. Gandhara Statue from Sikri, Yusafzai (Fasting Buddha). d. Statue from Gandhara. 
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6.—Plans of Jaipur Museum. 
a. Ground Floor. 4. First Floor. 
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12.—Mathura Museum. a. Museum Exterior. 6. Bodhisattva Statuette from Katra; height, 2 ft. 3} in. 
c. Buddha Statue from Jamalpur Mound; Gupta Period; height, 7 ft. 2} in. 
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é. 


13.—a. Sir W. Jones, F.R.S., 1746-94. 


(From an engraving in possession of the Royal Asiatic Society.) 
6. Dr. J. Anderson, F.R.S., 1833-1900. -(Photo. C. E. Fry and Son.) 


c. Dr. F. Wallich, F.R.S., 1786-1854. (From a messotint in possession of the Linnean Society.) 
da. Surgeon-General E. G. Balfour, 1813-89. (Photo. Maull and Fox.) 
e. Lt.-Col. A. W. Alcock, C.LE., F.R.S., 1859- . (Photo. Maull and Fox.) 
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14.—a. Major-General G. Bidie, C.I.E., 1830-1913. 
6. Sir G. C. M. Birdwood, K.C.I.E., C.S.I1, M.D., LL.D., 1832- . (Photo. R. Haines.) 
c. Col. T. H. Hendley, C.I.E., 1847- . (Photo. Lafayette.) 
d. Mr. J. L. Kipling, C.LE., 1837-1911. (Photo. G. Fones.) 
e. Mr. E. Thurston, C.1LE., 1879- . (Photo. The London Stereoscopic Co.) 
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INDIAN ANIMALS, TRUE AND FALSE, IN ART, RELIGION, ETC. 


By COLONEL T. HOLBEIN HENDLEY, C.I.E. 








The subject of the present paper may, at first sight, appear to be somewhat alien to the scope of the Journal 
of Indian Art and Industry. It is, however, of some importance in connection with such industrial arts of the 
Empire as’ wood and stone carving, because it is difficult, and indeed impossible, to understand many of the 
subjects which are represented so freely in those materials without some knowledge of the ideas which pass 
through the minds of the decorative artists and sculptors who work in them. There can be no question, more- 
over, that in the study of the views of Indians regarding animal life, we obtain a considerable insight into the 
peculiarities of native thought, especially amongst the lower classes, which is most interesting and useful, not only 
in art, but in properly understanding the people of the East generally. Amongst other questions we may ask 
why many of the gods are represented in combination with the forms of the whole or parts of an animal; why 
the people of Lanka, or Ceylon, in Buddhist times are described as demons with the distorted heads, claws, etc., 
of animals ; and why some of the aboriginal races are also associated more or less with the beasts? 


Some of the ideas which I now submit have appeared already in a paper I wrote in 1908 for the Animal 
World, which, however, was only a brief summary of part of a lecture I delivered at the Indian Exhibition of the 
Whitechapel Art Gallery the previous year. I began my address at Whitechapel by referring to the very 
interesting work on Beast and Man in /ndia,) in which the late Mr. John Lockwood Kipling had drawn[! 
attention to the large part which is taken by animals in the life of the people in our great Dependency, a subject 
which has been so admirably treated from another point of view by his son in his Jungle Books, etc.* [? 


The key of Hindu art is religion, and animals take a most important position in the religious ideas of 
Brahmanical Hindus, Jains, and animists, who together form four-fifths of the population of India. The greater 
number of Indian artists and artizans belong to the orthodox Brahmanical faith, They are brought up in a 
religious atmosphere in which the familiar talk is of gods, demigods, and even demons, whose accepted mani- 
festations are carved on the temples or are depicted in the cheap pictures and as toys which are sold in the 
bazaars, or are represented in miracle plays in the temples and streets, and in other manners, amongst which, in 
these degenerate days, one finds even the labels which are attached by manufacturers to their piece-goods. It is 
not therefore surprising that the artistic conceptions of such men, most of whom are uneducated, are so much 
influenced by their faith, especially as the prevailing representations of the deities are of a conventional character, 
which, with very little variation in different parts of the Empire, or at different periods of time, remain practically 
the same; or, if changed, have only been altered in accordance with accepted canons. Such art is indeed 
fossilized, but there are many signs that India, in this respect as in other ways, is waking up, and that artists are 
no longer content to remain in the narrow groove which satisfied their ancestors for many generations. The 
power which is proved to have existed in ancient times (as shown by the men who painted the frescoes of Ajanta 
for several hundred years ending with the 4th or 5th centuries of the Christian era) is by no means dead, and we 
may yet see original work of real genius. These views apply, perhaps, to the study of animals by Indian painters 
and modellers to a greater extent than is generally acknowledged. Some of the earliest ideas on strange beasts 
are given in Book II. Chapter IV. by Diodorus Siculus, who lived about B.c. 60. According to Booth he wrote 
as follows :— 


“That part [Arabia] joining upon Asia...... produces, likewise, beasts of a double nature and 
mixed shape ; amongst whom are those that are called Struthocameli, who have the shape of both a camel 
and an ostrich. .... For in the bulk of their bodies they are as big as a camel newly foaled, having upon 
their heads small hairs and great and black eyes» in shape and colour they are like to camels, having long 
necks and very short beaks turning inwards and sharp at the points; they have wings also of soft and 
hairy feathers ; they are supported with two strong thighs, and are cloven-hoofed, so that this creature 
seems to be both terrestrial and volatile... . . These creatures called Cameleopards partake of both kinds 
as is denoted by their names... .. There are likewise bred Tragellaphi and Buffels, and many creatures 
of a double shape, partaking of several natures ; which would require a long discourse to describe every 
one of them particularly. For it is very reasonable to conceive that by the vivifying heat of the sun in 
the southern parts of the world are there bred many sorts of wonderful creatures.” 

‘In Book III. Chapter II. he tells us that Sphinxes are bred near to the Troglodytes in Ethiopia, 
not much unlike those which the limners draw, save that they differ only in being rough. They are of a 
gentle nature, very docile, apt to learn anything presently that is taught them.” 

He describes other composite animals, which seem to be only distorted accounts of natural beasts, such as the 
buffalo, the hyzna, etc. Before considering the Indian conceptions of such marvellous creatures, it is convenient 
to enquire a little into the far wider question of Indian religious views in regard to animals. 

The original inhabitants of India (such as are represented by the Gonds. Bhils, and many more tribes, of 
which a long list will be found in Dr. G. Oppert’s* and other works) feared animals and respected them, though{® 
they sacrificed them and human beings also, in the case of the Khonds, until quite recently. The Bhils fill 


1 Beast and Man in India; John Lockwood Kipling, C.I.E. Macmillan & Co. ; 1891. 
* The Fungle Book, The Second Fungle Book, and Many Inventions; Rudyard Kipling. Macmillan & Co.; 1895 and 1893. 
® The Original Inhabitants of India, by Dr. G. Oppert, Ph.D. Constable; 1893. 
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cairns at the tops of high hills with hollow clay figures of horses, which remind the gods of the work of ascent to 
the not distant heavens already accomplished in this life, and serve as chargers on which their souls, after their 
decease, can finish the rest of the journey to bliss.1 Oppert believed that the doctrine of metempsychosis|* 
prevailed in early India before the time of the Buddhists, hence the rapidity of the spread of their own cult 
amongst the people. If this be true, we have a ready explanation of the position of animals and animal deities, 
good and bad, or of the use of parts of animals in some images, and the employment of others as vehicles for 
certain gods. The Aryans, who came into India from beyond the Himalaya Mountains, worshipped the forces of 
Nature. In one of the accounts of the Creation the Vedic god Prajapati is described as the father of both gods 
and demons or asuras. He assumed the form of a tortoise for creative purposes. In latter times he became 
synonymous with Brahman as the Creator, whose vehicle was a swan. The Vedic gods did not, I believe, until 
later times take the forms of animals; but the non-Aryan deities of the plains of India, who adored the mani- 
festations of the forces of Nature and not the forces themselves, naturally paid more reverence to the former and 
these included animals such as the tiger and the serpent. The gods of the Aryans, moreover, gradually changed 
as time went on, and they became even asuras or demons, who took all sorts of odd shapes, amongst which were 
more or less distorted animals, serpents, wild beasts, etc. This applies to nearly all parts of India, but especially 
to the South. The doctrine of transmigration, to which even the gods themselves were subject, and the 
pantheistic ideas connected with it, in which there was transmission from one form of life to another, even according 
to some through all creations down to plants and the very stones, tended most strongly to the representation of 
some of the characteristics of the deities by animal symbols or forms in which, however, it was sometimes difficult 
to say whether the form really represented the divinity or only a symbol of it. 


Talboys Wheeler? observes that the dogma of metempsychosis appears to have grown out of the mysteries[* 
of death and reproduction which were associated with the worship of the serpent and /imga, adding that the 
ancient religion of Egypt was evidently derived from the same materialistic source. He considers that the 
doctrine exercises no perceptible influence upon the religious life of the masses of our time; but this is far from 
certain, and assuredly it is acknowledged by many even of the upper classes. 


Amongst the Buddhists it led to the famous Edicts of Asoka and the foundation of hospitals for treating sick 
animals (still shown by the existence of a pzmjra-pul or such an hospital in one or two places in India), the 
feeding of ants by Baneahs or orthodox Hindu merchants who revere Vishnu, and by Jains, especially those who 
belong to the Digambra® sect who cover their mouths in order to avoid the destruction of insects. When it is{® 
acknowledged that the immortal soul may dwell in any form of life it is not difficult to believe that the divinity, in 
some aspect or other, may not be most properly represented by animal forms. These ideas culminated in later 
times in India, after the arrival of the Aryans in the Peninsula and when their civilization had felt the influence of 
all those races which had preceded it in the land. There is every reason to believe that the south of the country 
was most influential in this respect. The demigod Hanuman, the monkey god, is a good illustration; the 
serpent is another. The former was perhaps a friendly general who sided with the god Rama, the great 
incarnation of Vishnu, in his famous struggle with Ravana, the king of Ceylon, who is believed to have been a 
Buddhist and who, in the Ramayana, is representéd as a great demon served by demons. As to the Nagas, these 
are represented as a powerful race by the artists at Ajanta and are usually distinguished by hooded snakes 
rearing up from their heads. Here we have a fofem or tribal distinction. Hanuman is still the popular 
demi-god of the lower classes, and the cobra is still feared and revered. Thus, at the Nag Panchami festival 
cobras are fed, and few Hindus like to kill a snake in a house lest its companion should avenge it, if they are not 
actuated, as may be the case, by the higher motive of not liking to take life in any form. The late Sir Edwin 
Arnold published a poem on this subject. As the great upholder of the god Vishnu, Sheshnag, the lord of all[* 
snakes, is also worshipped ; though the vehicle of that great deity in ordinary practice is the Vulture King, 
Garuda, whose food is the snake, of whom he is the deadly foe. 


This illustration shows how complex is almost every problem connected with the study of the mythology of 
India. The esoteric doctrine is that there is one god with many manifestations, which may be taken either as 
representing a portion of his divinity, his appearance for a specific purpose, or as symbols of his different powers. 
The Trimurti, or the Trinity of Brahma, Vishnu and Siva, individually is an example of the first class; the 
avataras, or incarnations of Vishnu, in most of which animals take a part, of the second; and the thousand 
arms of Kali or Bhavani of Bengal, all bearing a different weapon or attribute, which may be of animal 
form, of the third order.. In popular mythology the forms and attributes of the Hindu gods have long 
been fixed, but Hinduism absorbs everything to its own purpose, and would, it is said, be ready to accept most 
Christian doctrines and symbols, provided they could be regarded as manifestations of the ancient gods, and even 
our own Trinity as new aspects or incarnations of them. As the divinity is the same in all ages, the Bengali 
painter, for instance, sees no inconsistency in Siva or Parvati riding in an Irish car, or in Vishnu driving a motor 
or riding a bicycle, and such pictures are made and sold. 


In considering the various forms and symbols of the gods, we should not be unmindful of the views of such 
great scholars as Dr. Buhler, who, according to Mr. Vincent Smith, ‘has correctly pointed out that there was no 
distinctive school of Buddhist as distinguished from Jain and Brahmanical art. All sects made use for devotional 


1 Monograph on the Bhils, fournal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1874; T..H. Hendley. 

* The History of India, by J. Talboys Wheeler. Triibner & Co.; 1874. 

8 Those whose covering is formed of the ten cardinal points, or who are naked. There are said to be eighty points of 
difference between them and the Svetambara Jains, or those whose images are dressed and adorned with jewellery. 


* In My Lady’s Praise (The Casket of Gems, Topazes), by Sir E. Arnold, M.A., K.C.LE.,C.S.I. London: Triibner & Co. ; 
1889. 
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purposes of the art style of their period, and all alike, to a very large extent, of the same symbolism. Wheels, 
tridents, lotus flowers, stipas, and many other forms of symbols are common to all the sects.” And again, 
‘‘ Biihler has emphasized the lessons taught by the Mathura discoveries that Indian art was not sectarian. . . All 
alike drew on a common storehouse of symbolic and conventional devices.” If this is true of the great Indian 
faiths, as represented on their oldest monuments, is it not quite as correct of earlier times, that the symbolism 
of all the great ancient religions of the East was at their disposal ? Under these circumstances it seems impossible 
to decide when a particular form or belief came into existence, so that it is futile to speculate. We must be 
content to know that the ideas of animal as of other symbolism are very ancient and widespread. 


We can now discuss the different conceptions which seem to be associated with the use of animals and strange 
forms in connection with the Hindu gods. The principal seem to be: 


1. First, those cases in which parts are multiplied, and sometimes for the purpose of holding an animal or 
part of one. 


In which parts of animals are employed to represent certain qualities. 

In which a god or a portion of one is incarnated in an animal—a kind of obsession. 

In which certain attributes of a god are represented by animals as vehicles. 

In which a human being is possessed by a god or more often by a demon, or the reverse. 

In which certain symbols stand for, or are generally associated with or represent, a divinity or semi- 
divine personage. 

1. MULTIPLICATION oF Parts.—The Vedic and the greater deities were, I believe, usually represented in 
early times in the simple human form, but in later days more or less numerous arms were added to indicate 
omnipotence, and heads and eyes to suggest omniscience and omnipresence. Sometimes the arms and heads are 
very numerous, but they are generally confined to four or eight. In Plate 8 the following are examples of 
four-armed images (Chatarbhuja): 2 and 4, Vishnu in the fish and man-lion incarnations; 5, Budh; 8, Lakshmi, 
the wife of Vishnu; and 14, Devi, 15, Sukra, and 18, Vayu, of the Ashtabhuja, that is, of eight-armed, as well as 
many-armed images. The multiplicity of arms is greatest in the Puranic gods, who represent the conceptions of 
more recent times, so that in Durga, Kali, or Bhavani (14), the wife or Shakti of Siva, we have very many arms, 
sometimes said as many as a thousand, each of which holds an attribute of some kind to represent some form of 
power connected with the goddess. The meaning of the three heads of the Trimurti or Trinity on one body 
is obvious, but the five (afterward four) heads of Brahma (1) and the five heads of Siva or Mahadeo as 
Panchamukhi, the five-faced, points to the all-seeing, all-pervading nature of the god. The same ideas are 
conveyed by the thousand eyes of Indra, the King of Heaven. Ravana, the great Rakshasa or demon lord of 
Lanka (Ceylon), has many heads and many arms, which are symbolical of his powers. The god Siva usually 
carries a mrigu or antelope in one of his hands. This god and his wife are, as they are now considered, pre- 
eminently aboriginal gods. Three of the four heads of Brahma are shown in Plate 8. There is a fourth behind 
and a fifth was at the top of the figure. Several myths profess to explain why the god lost his fifth head. 
Kartikeya (god of War), a son of Siva (13), has the four heads of his father ; but the most curious of all is the 
image of Vayu, the Vedic god of the Air, the mythical father of Hanuman of a later age (18), who is represented 
with the heads of a tiger, a monkey, a bird, a boar, etc., and a snake is in one of his hands. As Vayu and Indra 
are associated together, or are the same, and Indra defeated the demons in the sky and on the earth, of whom 
the serpent Ahi was one, the reason for the inclusion of the snake is clear. His monkey face and some of his 
attributes connect him with Hanuman, and it would be possible to explain each of the other symbols by some 
myth or verse. Many of these myths are of Puranic origin and seem to be the result of individual dreams or 
speculations ; but the uniformity of adoption and representation of special forms throughout India is remarkable, 
and shows how ready the Indian people are to adopt any new idea in mythology provided it fits in with the 
general scheme of religion. The Puranas are, no doubt, responsible for most of the myths, but the Ramayana 


of Tulsi Das has done more perhaps to popularize them in recent times and to fix the forms of the repre- 
sentations of the gods. 


Po a ee 


2. My second head, in which parts of animals, particularly the heads and faces, represent certain qualities, 
points to the Egyptian symbolism, in which many of the gods are usually shown with the head of some animal 
whose special quality is supposed to be most characteristic of them ; as, for example, the hawk-headed Horus and 
the lion-headed goddess Sakhet, typifying the fierce scorching heat of the sun.1 Amongst the Hindus, Ganesa or[* 
Ganesh, with his elephant head, seems to be of this type, because that animal is considered the wisest of beasts 
and the god himself has the same character and is therefore invoked at the beginning of all things. In this way 
he becomes the god of Gateways and the Indian Janus, as well as the god of Wisdom. Several myths, which 
need not be detailed, account for his position and the reason why he has the head of an elephant. 


3- The third head, in which the god is incarnated more or less in a lower animal, or even in a human being, 
is one which is apparently far more characteristic of the religion of the Hindu than that of the Egyptian. In the 
latter, at all events in later times, the animal seems to be regarded as a symbol only. In Brahmanical mythology 
the god acts in the way of an animal, as in the boar or fish avatara, or incarnations, in the first of which Vishnu 
rooted up the earth with his tusks [Plate 12 (3)] like a wild boar; and in the second, the ark of Noah, 
or Manu, was attached to its horn or dragged by its mouth. In Plate 8, fig. 2, there is further proof, 
because the wives of the god are also represented as emerging from fish. There is a remarkable instance of this 


1 In the Guide to the First and Second Egyptian Rooms of the British Museum, 1904 (Dr. E. A. Wallis Budge and Mr. H. 
R. Hall, M.A), it is stated of the Egyptian deities that ‘‘The cosmic gods were usually represented in animal shape, or part 
human and part animal, and only one god, Tum, appears always in human form.” 
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type in the Jaipur Razmnamah in a picture which shows Balarama, the brother of Krishna, in whom was a double 
portion of the god Vishnu, and who himself was an incarnation of Seshnaga, the many-headed snake on whom 
Vishnu rested (Plate 8, fig. 12), emerging at his death in his true serpent form from the human body in which he 
dwelt on earth. This was a true obsession and is a phase of pantheism. 


4. The intimate association of animals with the Hindu gods is especially shown by the attributes of so many 
of them. Of these perhaps the most prominent is the snake, which is connected with both Vishnu and Siva. 
Garuda (Plate 8, fig. 6) is the usual ‘vehicle of Vishnu and the lord of snakes. Siva wears cobras round his neck 
and wrists, as in Plate 8, fig. 16, in which he is combined with his wife the goddess Devi or Bhawani. In these 
cases there probably is an intimate connection with aboriginal ideas. Nearly all the gods use animals as 
vehicles ; thus Devi is associated in all her forms with the tiger; Brahma rides on a swan or goose; Ganesh on a 
rat, for which reason the cloth-dealers worship him and his vehicle as the lord of the rats and mice which destroy 
their cloths (Plate 8, fig. 11). The personified planets ride on animals, as, for example, Brihaspati or Jupiter (the 
preceptor of the gods) on a tiger (Plate 8, fig. 17) and Sukra or Venus (Plate 8, fig. 16) on a ram. There is a 
connection here with the signs of the zodiac. 


In pictures, we often find the deities seated in the skies in boats which have as figure-heads those of the 
proper vehicle or vahan of the god. These are symbolical, but the confused ideas of the Hindu are shown when 
we find other gods, such as the boar incarnation (Plate 8, fig. 3) stamping on a man; or as Hanuman, the 
monkey-headed god, whose deeds always partake of the monkey nature, also standing on a human figure (Plate 8, 
fig. 10); or, still more commonly, the lion-headed incarnation of Vishnu or Narsinha (Plate 8, fig. 4) tearing in 
pieces the human foe of the god. This last illustration alone shows the difficulty of understanding Indian 
mythology or the ideas which it represents. 


5. The case of Balarama sufficiently illustrates the first part of head five, in which a god takes up his 
residence in a human form, and it covers all cases also of the minor incarnations of the greater deities—as, for 
example, of Vyasa, the author of the Puranas and arranger of the Vedas or Scriptures ; of Raja Prithu, first 
anointed king of earth; of Rishaba, founder of the Jain religion; of Dhanwantari, physician of the gods; of 
Manu, the first of the great progenitors of mankind ; and of Narada, the sage, the friend of Krishna. In short, 
any superior being, or hero, or great man, who is supposed to be possessed of god-like qualities, may in time be 
revered as a demigod. Under the second division several illustrations are given in the plates, in which human 
beings are possessed by demons, or in which demons assume animal forms of different kinds. In Plate 6 (a) 
we have a female demon, Hidamba, who has a son by Bhima, one of the Pandava heroes of the Maha- 
bharata. This son is able to assume any demon form he pleases. In Plate 6 (4) the demon king 
Vibishana is shown as a horrible demon with demon attendants. The Buddhist inhabitants of Lanka (or Ceylon) 
and South India are usually represented as demons, but in the Ramayana we are told that their leaders frequently 
assumed the forms of human beings, who deceived the heroes of the great epic and their supporters. The 
popular books are full of such ideas. One of the text-books for official examinations in the Hindi language is the 
“ Baital Pachisi,” or ‘ Twenty-five Tales of a Demon.” These, like the corresponding stories in Medizval 
Europe, are distorted figments of the imagination, and comparisons with them might be made at great length. 


6. The sixth head, in which a symbol or a part stands for the whole, is common in every Indian indigenous 
religion. The greater incarnations are associated with or are represented by animals; as, for example, 
Brahma and Sarasvati his wife nearly always appear with a golden goose or swan. The first three 
avataras or incarnations of Vishnu are associated with' the fish, tortoise, and boar respectively. Siva is rarely 
represented without his bull, a deer-skin, or a cobra, and Bhavani or Devi, his wife, has her tiger. Some of the 
planets and the regents of the sections of the sky have a symbol which represents them, and many of these are 
animals. Kartikeya, the god of War, rides a peacock ; Varuna, the lord of the Waters, and Ganga, the personified 
Ganges river, ride on crocodiles. Even Rati, or Cupid, a male, is known by his parrot. The Jain Lords, in 
most cases, are only distinguished by their symbols, and amongst these the following, out of twenty-four, have 
animals as their signs :—1 Rishaba, a bull; 2 Ajita, an elephant; 3 Sambhava, a horse; 4 Abhinandhana, an 
ape; 5 Sumati, a curlew; 9 Pushpadanta, an alligator; 11 Sreyan, a rhinoceros; 12 Vasupujya, a buffalo; 
13 Vimala, a boar; 14 Ananta, a falcon; 16 Santi, an antelope; 17 Kunthi, a goat; 20 Munsuvrata, a tortoise ; 
23 Parswanatha, a hooded snake; and 24 Mahavira, a snake. These signs are placed on the pedestals of the 
images, and are interesting in the study of comparative mythology. In Buddhist monuments we find the elephant 
and other animals introduced in connection with the famous Birth Stories, many of which are carved on the 
monuments as at Sanchi, and are painted on the walls as at Ajanta and elsewhere. A number of the signs of the 
zodiac in India, which is of extra-peninsular origin, are represented by animals. 


The Mohammedan religion has very little association with animals. The most notorious exception is that 
of the fabulous animal Burak, on which the Prophet Mohammed is said to have ascended to Heaven, which is 
described on page 79 in No. 120 of the Journal. There are some curious references to birds in the Koran; as, 
for example, in Sura XVIII, “to every man’s fate [literally ‘ bird] which we have fastened about his neck” ; in 
Suras XXVIII. and XXXVI., to the flight of birds auguring ill—a mode of divination practised previous to 
Islam.! Calligraphic representations of birds and animals will be found in No. 124 of the Journal. [? 


METEMPSYCHOSIS OR TRANSMIGRATION.—This subject has been treated at some length in No. 120, and 
and involves the allied question of Pantheism. It is obvious that when a man believes that at one stage of 
existence his soul dwells in a man and at another in some animal, or, indeed, in living matter of any kind, a far 
more intimate relation exists between him and other forms of creation than amongst Christians or persons who 


1 The Koran; Redwell’s translation. Dent, Dutton & Co., 1g11. 
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have no belief in such ideas. Hence we find in India, in all non-Christian faiths, except Mohammedanism (and 
here, amongst the lower classes, there is some indication of a tendency to hold such views), there is a friendly 
feeling towards animals and a general sense of more direct connection with them than is felt in the West. We 
see this in such practices as feeding ants by members of the trading classes or the Baneahs outside the walls of 
any town in Rajputana; the objection to kill an animal which is suffering from incurable disease or that is 
mortally injured, and the refusal to eat flesh of any kind ; and amongst the stricter Jains the precautions taken to 
avoid killing insects ;-or amongst the Buddhists, the instructions issued in the famous Edicts of Asoka, warning 
men against the destruction of animals. Nevertheless, all these kindly feelings do not prevent, as Mr. Lockwood 
Kipling has pointed out in his Beast and Man in Jndia, an enormous amount of ill-treatment and downright 
cruelty, and the sacrifice of animals sometimes in large numbers, as in the case of the para, or young buffalo, 
amongst the Bhils and aboriginal tribes. Any kind of cruelty, active or passive, is tolerated provided life is not 
directly taken. 


It may be thought that to kill a snake, in which the soul of a miser had migrated, might be a good deed; 
but this is not the case, for, as a jeweller and banker explained to me, the miser was not condemned for his 
misdeeds to dwell in a particular snake, but his soul was to remain in the body of a snake for a term of years; so 
that to kill a single reptile only caused needless pain. In fact, there are popular books in the vernacular 
languages which profess to formulate accurately the terms of migration, both as to form and time, which are 
suited to every variety and degree of culpability or goodness of men in the world. 


We.can now see why, to the Indian, folklore stories are very real—more real than they are to the lovers of 
Hans Andersen, Rudyard Kipling, and many other famous writers in Europe who have delighted both young 
and old with their stories. The two following well-known ones will suffice to illustrate this head :— 


Raja Mecu Kumar AND THE Rassit.—In his last birth the soul of Raja Megh Kumar dwelt in the 
body of an elephant. In a forest fire a little rabbit took refuge under one of the uplifted legs of the huge 
beast. For six months the noble animal kept this leg up in order to protect the poor creature from the heat 
of the raging fire. The limb wasted away and was the cause of the elephant’s death, but his soul took fresh 
birth in the body of a king. 


Lire.—A banyan or fig tree represents Life in this world, while an elephant trying to pull it down is 
Death. The two roots, which hang from one of the branches, are the threads of a single life, which two 
mice, Night and Day, are continually gnawing. Between them hangs a mass of honey, or worldly pleasure, 
which the man seeks to enjoy, though God from Heaven urges him to abandon such dangerous pursuits. 
He begs for one pleasure more, which turns out to be the last, as the threads are eaten through, and he falls 
into the pit, where the serpents—Avarice, Senselessness, Desire and Anger—soon destroy him. 


The late Sir Edwin Arnold in his charming book, /n My Lady’s Praise, gives a slightly different version of 
this story in the following verses :— 


Mark, too, your casket’s milky sides, how full 
Of imagery! Here’s a subtle thing— 
A banyan-tree, whereat, with steadfast pull, 


Toils a tusked elephant to lay it low; 

And ’mongst the drooping branches two which bear 
A long-tailed monkey, feeding so 

On the red figs, he has no eyes to fear 


These two rats, one so black, and one so white, 
Which nibble at the branches; but beneath 

A pit gapes, where you see the lurid light 
Of snake-shapes twisting, and grim signs of death. 


Shall I interpret? Life’s the banyan-tree ; 
Which Death, the elephant, in dust would lay ; 
And the poor foolish ape is Man; and see! 
The black rat is the Night, the white the Day. 


Which ever gnaw, in turn, at life’s thin branches 
Whereto Man clings; till, blind with sense and sin, 

Fat with world’s figs, down rolls he to those trenches 
Dug by Death’s feet, with serpents hid therein. 


ComposiTE ANIMALS.—This subject was referred to at some length on pages 79 and 80 of No. 120 of 1912, 
but no illustrations were included. Composite pictures and even models of animals formed of human beings, 
which are made at Lucknow, were formerly very popular, but the taste for them is said to be dying out. 


In Europe and also in Asia, in past times, very little was known of distant parts of the earth, and especially 
of the forests and wild tracts of country, which were then far more remote and inaccessible than they are now, so 
that the most strange ideas were prevalent as to the forms of life which might exist in them. Moreover, before 
the days of firearms, the power of great beasts or birds or serpents was naturally much exaggerated on account 
of the difficulty of overcoming or destroying them. Nevertheless, the subject of Natural History was the theme 
of many very curious works. Pliny and Aristotle, the latter especially, are said by recent writers to have been 
responsible for a number of erroneous views on the subject in the West, and on their writings were based many 
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of the extraordinary statements in the Bestiaries and similar books of the Middle Ages. In the East the Anvar-i- 
Suheli (a Persian version of the Fables of Bidpai) and other works of more ancient day tell similar stories. 


I have before me Messrs. W. Griggs & Sons’ reproduction of the Second Borgian Map of 1529, which (after 
the First Borgian Map of 1494, with which it is identical) is the earliest complete map of the world extant. Even 
so late as those dates the drawings of animals in distant parts of the earth represented on the maps are far from 
satisfactory, and in Persian carpets of still later date animals and reptiles have wings and birds unnatural plumage 
and forms. Books, both in the East and the West, are ornamented with far more weird forms and conceptions, 
even when the pictures are intended to represent sober facts. It must not be forgotten that stuffed skins of 
crocodiles were exhibited in churches in Europe as great curiosities early in the 16th century, although the Nile 
in Egypt must have been fairly well known to pilgrims and travellers. M. de la Vernade, fromerly Ambassador 
from the Republic of Venice, gratified the Church of St. Antoine in France with this munificent present 
(1515-1547). ‘This serpent named crocodile was taken from the Nile near Cairo.”! In India, where the[* 
people see no inconsistency in the popular pictures and images of the gods, it was especially easy to believe 
in the existence of strange forms of animal life. 


Many of the strange ideas prevailing in the East on these subjects reappeared in Europe. Mr. Joseph Jacobs, 
in referring to the story of the Banyan-tree and Death (of which one version is given on the preceding page of this 
article), remarks that tales such as that were usually taken from the Gesta Romanorum, a collection of stories 
compiled probably at the end of the 13th or at the beginning of the 14th century. It contained stories of 
Oriental as well as European origin. 


A Bencher of Gray’s Inn, in 1913, published a translation of the Metaphors of Brother Bozon, a friar minor 
of the 14th century. In his book of what are really medieval sermons, several subjects are taken from Le 
Bestiare of Guillaume le Clerc and indirectly from the Gesta Romanorum. The story of the Banyan-tree, which 


is included in Brother Bozon’s book, begins with the words ‘ Barlaam says,” and St. Barlaam is reputed to be no 
other than Buddha himself. 


The following are some of the principal works on this subject :— 
The Bestiare de Philippe, which is a versified translation of the Physiologus. 
Le Bestiare Divin de Guillaume le Clerc. 


Several works in German, as by Von Freidrich Lanchert, 1892; Topfel’s History of Four-footed Beasts, 
1658, in which are marvellous accounts and illustrations of the sea-horse, the su, the water-sheep, and the Manti- 
chora ; also such monsters as the Chimera, the Scylla, and the Syren. 


The Physiologus was a theological work which treats of certain animals, herbs, and stones, real or fabulous, 
which the author interprets in an imaginary manner, believing them possessed of certain qualities. 


The Rev. G. Watkins, M.A., published a work entitled ‘Gleanings from the Natural History of the Ancients ” 
(E. Stock, London, 1896), which is useful “to gauge the credulity of our forefathers.” Tie credulity of the 
Eastern world is not, therefore, surprising. 


The credulity of the former is displayed in heraldry, for example. Eve, in his ‘‘ Decorative Heraldry,” 
writes of (1) Imaginary and (2) of Composite Figures. Amongst the first are the Gryphon or Griffin, the upper 
part of which is an eagle with ears, and the hind-parts those of a lion; the Dragon, back and legs covered with 
scales, belly and fore-parts of neck formed of semi-annulations, and wings bat-like; Wyvern (the dragon of 
foreign heraldry), has only two legs, and the body ends in a barbed tail ; Cockatrice, wyvern with head and spurs 
of a cock; Man-tyger, body of lion with human face, and sometimes horned like an ox; Chimera, face of a 
woman, body of a goat, lion’s mane, and dragon’s tail. Of Class 2 are the Man-tyger, the Harpy, Centaur, 
Triton, Merman and Mermaid, Lion of St. Mark, Pegasus, Martlet (a swallow without feet, the feathery part of 
the legs remaining), the Allerui (an eagle without beak or members), Assyrian and Chaldean imaginary forms. ~ 


The views of another recent writer on this subject are also worthy of note. -John Vinicomb, in his 
‘Fictitious Creatures in Art” (1906), describes the fictitious and symbolic creatures which appear in British 
Heraldry. Earthquakes were believed to be due to the awakening of the tortoise which carried the earth on his 
back. Compare this with the Indian idea, as expressed in the tortoise, or Kachh Autar, or incarnation of 
Vishnu. 


Eve refers to the very early composite four living creatures of the Prophet Ezekiel which he saw supporting 
the Throne of God. These had eyes before and behind ; each had the face of a man, a lion, an ox, and an eagle. 
This is a clear prototype of such of our Indian composite creatures as are formed of simple parts of several 
animals united to form a new one of strange form, as in Plate 1 (4 and c). 


In the following we also find Indian resemblances :—The conventional dragon, which was probably a 
traditional Saurian (Moncure Conway). The Egyptian dragon was based on a crocodile. The Chinese dragon, 
or Jung, has the head of a camel, the horns of a deer, the eyes of a rabbit, ears of a cow, neck of a snake, belly 
of a frog, scales of a carp, claws of a hawk, and palm of a tiger. It devours the sun or moon, and is frightened 
by drums, etc. In India this idea is carried out in the forms of Rahu and Khetu, the Ascending and Descending 
Nodes, which swallow the sun and moon at eclipses, and are frightened in a similar way. Like the seven-headed 
Hydra, the Hindu Hydra or Bhains-Asura has also many heads. Pliny calls the Unicorn the Indian ass, and 
derives it from that country. The Simurgh, a sort of griffin (a combination of the eagle and lion) or Hippograph 
(a winged horse with the head of a griffin), is written of by Saadi and Ferdusi, Persian poets admired by 
Mohammedans in India. The Man-tyger, or Manticora, are medizval inventions in which the body and mane 


1 La Vie d’Autrefois (Les Animaux) par Alfred Franklin. Paris: Libraire Plon; 1899. 
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of an heraldic tiger are combined with the head of an old man with long spiral horns. A note on this creature 
compares it with the Khond (Orissa) idea of a man-killing tiger which is an incarnation of the Earth-goddess or 
a transfigured man. 

At Mount Abu, I heard the Brahman in charge of a hill shrine say that he had seen such a tiger, 
with a man on its back directing it, who was the ghost of one who had been slain by the beast. In a 
medizval Bestiary the Man-tyger is described as ‘‘ bred among the Indians.” 

An early writer piously remarks that composite animals such as the above display the glory of God in his 
creatures, and reveal the mysteries of creation. Albert de Bollstadt (who died in 1280), in describing many 
monsters, says naively of one of them (the Marintomorion) that it is found, though rarely, in the East. It had 
the feet of a lion, the face, eyes and ears of a man, and the tail ended in the sting of a scorpion. Marco Polo 
says he saw Griffins in Madagascar capable of lifting an elephant. Bartholomew of England said that pigmies 
lived in the Indian mountains, and mentions the Amazons as fabulous animals, and Mandeville says he saw them 


in Chaldea. 


Mr. James (now Viscount) Brice, in his South American ‘ Observations and Impressions ” (1912), quotes the 
description of the wild guanaco, the cameloid ruminant or wild llama of South America, by Pigafetta, the Italian 
chronicler of Magellan, the discoverer, in 1516, of the famous Straits which are named after him. Pigafetta 
describes the beast as having ‘the head of a mule, the body of a camel, the feet of a stag, and the tail of a 
horse.”! If we have such an account of an animal by an intelligent writer, who must have seen the original, in[? 
such recent times, we can easily understand how far more complicated beasts could be conceived by less skilled 
persons in more remote times and under more difficult circumstances, and how even gods and demons should 
be thought to be composed of distorted animals or parts of them. 


These quotations explain to some extent the way in which the ordinary kinds of composite animals were 
derived ; but the second class, in which a natural animal is represented as compiled out of a number of creatures, 
not excluding human beings, must be regarded as purely imaginative forms which it is impossible for anyone to 
regard as capable of existing. The separate individuals have nothing to unite them together, and even in the 
case of dancing girls and musicians, it would require a greatly enhanced degree of skill, far greater than any of 
which we know, to keep together such figures as that of the horse or elephant of Krishna depicted in Plate 7 
(a and 3). 

The pictures of composite animals are of two kinds; first, those in which parts of various existing creatures 
are united together to form a new and strange being; and secondly, those in which a number of human beings 
and animals are so combined as to produce a sort of stage beast for the purpose of creating amusement or 
surprise. Specimens of the former class are shown in Plate 1 (4 and c), and of the latter in Plate 4 (a, 4, ¢, d) 
and Plate 7 (a and 4). 


Other pictures are merely symbolical; as, for example, the Roc or Rukh bird of Sindbad the Sailor in the 
“Arabian Nights,” a symbol of strength, which is described on page 80 of the Journal for 1912, where it is also 
stated that it is identified by Mr. J. Lockwood Kipling with Garuda, the vehicle of the god Vishnu, who was also 
enormously strong. It is probable that the two legends are the same and that they are differently named in 
order to suit the respective ideas of Mohammedans and Hindus. The bird in the illustration carries in its beak a 
huge elephant, which itself supports seven others of its own kind with its feet, tail, trunk and mouth. The effect 
is rather spoiled by the artist, because he has also given small wings to the elephant. 


Fasutous Animats.—In Plate 1 ( and ¢) we have fabulous beasts, which are somewhat of the old classical 
type, as the various parts are supposed to communicate with each other, and may therefore be thought to act as 
one being. 1 (6) is a creature which is made up of a crocodile, a tiger, a boar, a ram, a bull, and the chest of a 
cameleopard, with legs formed of the heads of the last beast swallowing the heads of four other animals, each of 
which holds a dove. 1 (c) is a kind of centaur. A tiger forms the body. The tail and one hind-leg are the 
head and leg of a kind of ostrich or camel; the other legs are made up of the head and neck of a cock, and 
the legs of a horse and an elephant ; the bust and head belong to a winged and fully dressed fairy. 


Diseases OF ANntMALS.—Two of the illustrations in the present number [Plate 1 (d and e)]| are devoted to 
a widely spread belief in India that disease is not infrequently due to devils or demons, who, in the words of 
Dr. Oppert.? “ were sent into the world to punish sinners for their bad deeds by torturing them in this life and[* 
after death,” and “that their number is always increasing, as all join them who die suddenly or meet a violent 
death.” These demons are usually known as Bhitas or Pisdcas. Such beliefs are common in Asia and prevail 
all over India, though more so in some districts than in others, and the evils which are supposed to be due to 
them can, it is thought, only be removed by incantations or prayers, which are addressed to the demons 
themselves or to some higher power. Similar ideas prevail as regards animals, and this is not surprising when 
we consider the doctrine of transmigration of souls on the one hand and the intimate connection, in the minds of 
the aboriginal inhabitants of India, of men with animals. The illustrations are taken from a bazaar book on the 
diseases of elephants, and represent in one case an attack of colic (@), which was supposed to be due to a demon 
in the form of a huge serpent, and in the other a severe headache (e), the result of the attack of a devil. 


ComBats oF ANIMALS.—Amongst the amusements provided by Indian princes for their friends are combats 
between animals, which range from battles between elephants (with or without riders) to fights between small 
birds. The poorer classes also delight in these combats, and there are many soldiers, particularly Mohammedans, 
who keep and pet partridges and quails for this purpose, and few will miss seeing a set fight between fighting 
rams or cocks, nor will they refrain from betting on the result. The Globe newspaper of February 25th last 
refers to the great delight of the inhabitants of South China in quail and cock fights. 


1 South America; Observations and Impressions, by James Brice. Macmillan & Co., Ltd.; 1912. 
® The Original Inhabitants of India, by Dr. Oppert. Messrs. Constable & Co.; 1894. 
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MisceLLaANEous.—In the miniatures of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries in Europe, important 
personages were nearly always represented with a hawk, usually on the left hand, thus symbolizing the right of 
the noble to hunt. A dog on a tomb expressed the same idea. The lion indicated supreme rank. In the East 
similar customs prevailed. A warrior held a dagger or other weapon; a religious man, a rosary; a lover of 
pleasure, a flower; and a sportsman, a hawk. The lion is associated with the throne, which is therefore termed 
a stnhasan, or lion seat, because it is supported by lions. The custom is very ancient in Asia. Such was the 
throne of Solomon. 


Edwards describes complicated amulets against evil. One was composed of a hare, a rustic head, and the 
head of a goat as representing the god Pan, to preserve against Panics, which are thought to be occasioned by 
that god. There was also a cornucopia (erect) to confirm abundance and happiness. The whole except the 
hare, was in the form of a white cock—an emblem of the soul. The cock treads on a dolphin with a palm 
branch over him to represent the power of wisdom or the soul over a feigned or evil friend. An amulet of health 
represents the bird ibis compounded of a two-headed Janus with a raven’s head at the back and holding in its 
mouth a monstrous crested dragon. 


PLaTE 3 (a and 4) are illustrations of fantastic and impossible monsters made up of animals which only 
cohere together. (a) A horse with a Rajput rider. He holds in one hand an arrow with a crescentic cutting 
head—a form with which it is supposed a god cut off the heads and limbs of his enemies, and which were some- 
times used, it is said, not long ago, by human warriors in India. Plate 3 (4) shows two compound elephants 
who are driven by composite demons. Serpents help to keep the monsters together, while they fight @ outrance. 


PLaTE 5 (a) represents a celestial nymph, or apsara, who had been condemned by the curse of a sage to live in 
the body of a crocodile until Arjuna, a semi-divine personage (the son of the god Indra), touched the animal and 
so released her. 


PLaTE 9. SIGNS OF THE Zoprac (ras or ras-chakra).—Dr. Oppert observes (note, page 334) that the 
Sanskrit words for the Signs of the Zodiac are merely translations of the Western names. He also states that 
the Indian astronomers derived most of their knowledge from the West, especially through the Greeks, who in 


turn were indebted to the Babylonians and Egyptians. It will be noticed that in only three of the signs is no . 


animal included. In Kanya, or Virgo, the maid sits in a boat with the head of an elephant, and in our 
illustration a horse swims alongside. In Dhanu, or Sagittarius, the archer is a kind of centaur. 


TABLE OF SIGNS OF THE ZODIAC. 








Classical Designation. | Indian Name. | Description of Indian Sign. 
Aries The Ram ... | Mesh or Mekh | A ram 
Taurus The Bull ... Brish or Vrisha — A bull 
Gemini The Twins ... | Mithun ... | A pair, or a man and woman 
Cancer The Crab ... | Kark or Karkat | A crab 
Leo The Lion .. | Singh ... A tiger (or lion) 
Virgo The Virgin ... | Kanya ... A virgin 
Libra The Balance... | Tula ... _ Man holding scales 
Scorpio The Scorpion ...  Brichchak _... | A scorpion 
Sagittarius The Archer... | Dhanu ... _ A bowman rising out of a horse 
Capricornus The Goat ... | Makr ... | Fabulous water animal or alligator 
Aquarius The Water-bearer | Kumbh ... _ Man carrying a water pot 
Pisces The Fishes ... | Min ... | Two fish in form of a ring 











Two of the figures are really composite. The archer is combined with or lives in the body of a horse, and 
the Makr is sometimes described as a creature with the tail of a fish and the neck of a goat, though in the 
illustration he represents a distorted idea of an alligator or crocodile. Both ordinary names for the sign are of 
Arabic origin. Makr is a sea monster ; Jadi, the second, is an Arabic name for a he-goat. The names of all the 
other signs are Sanskrit. 


PiatE 10.—The Cardinal Points, of which the Hindus reckon ten, because the Zenith and Nadir are 
included. 


Points. God. Vehicle. 
1. E. Indra, King of Heaven White Elephant. ct 
2. S.E. Agni, God of Fire. Blue or White Ram or He-Goat. 
3 & Yama, God of Death. Blue Buffalo. The first man who died who 

became King of the Dead Spirits. 
4. S.W.  Nirritu, one of the Rudras (Vedic gods) Sometimes rides on a man. [? 
5. W. Varuna, God of Water. Makara or Crocodile. 
6. N.W. Vayu, God of the Wind. White Antelope or Black Buck. 
a. N. Kuvera, God of Wealth. White Horse, or seated with a pot of gold. 
8. N.E. Soma, Isana or Siva, The Moon. White Elephant, or, if Siva, seated on a tiger's skin, 


1 Airavata, the elephant of Indra, usually has three trunks. 
® This quarter is sometimes occupied by Surya, The Sun, 
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Varuna was highest in the Rig-Veda. Some of the above eight deities were originally Vedic gods, and were 
afterwards relegated to the guardianship of a quarter of the world. Kuvera was not a god of the Rig-Veda. 
The Moon was then known as Candramas and not as Soma. 


Dr. Oppert, in a Note on Chaldean Magic, quotes F. Lenormant’s reference to a bronze statuette of the 
Demon of the South-West Wind, which, like other monstrous forms assigned to these creatures, was composed 
of parts borrowed from the most different animals. The particular figure is in an upright position and has the 
body of a dog, the feet of an eagle, the claws of a lion, the tail of a scorpion, the head of a skeleton (but half- 
decayed and adorned with goat’s horns). It has one eye still remaining and four great expanded wings. 


PiaTE 11.—The Nine Planets (including the Ascending and Descending Nodes). The Hindus reckon nine 
planets, of whom there are as many regents or deities. The seven planets preside over the days of the month 
and are as follow :— 


Sunday Ravivar Ravi or Surya—The Sun. 

Monday Somvar Soma or Chandra—The Moon. 

Tuesday Mangalvar or Mangal Mangala or Karttikeya— Mars. 

Wednesday Budvar or Budh Budha— Mercury. 

Thursday Brihaspatvar Brihaspati or Guru—Jupiter. 

Friday Sukravar Sukra—Venus (a man). 

Saturday Sanivar or Sainch Sani—Saturn. 

The Ascending Node in an eclipse Rahu, the head of the dragon who 
devours the sun or moon. 

The Descending Node Ketu, the tail of the dragon who 


devours the sun or moon. 


The illustrations are taken from a cheap bazaar almanac or calendar. 


PiaTE 12.—(a@) This illustration is taken from U/war and its Art Treasures. It is the centre of a painting 
on cardboard which was prepared by Hindu artists for Maharaja Balwant Singh of Tijara (now in the Ulwar 
State) between 1840 and 1843. The subject is a very peculiar one, for it represents an episode in the Markandeya 
Purana, in which two powerful demons are said to have sprung from the ears of the god Vishnu when he was 
asleep. These proved so troublesome that they had to be destroyed. Being deluded by the goddess Maha 
Maya, they asked the god to slay them (as shown at one end of the plate), but on condition that he did this on 
land, as the ocean was all round them. Vishnu got over the difficulty by cutting their heads off on his thigh, 
which served the purpose. The demons have the heads and tails of animals. (6) is described under the head 
“Life” on page 75 of the present article. 


PuaTE 13.—The illustrations are all taken from my work on U/war and tts Art Treasures, which | wrote in 
1888 at the request of H.H. Maharaja Mangal Singh, Chief of that State. In all of them animal forms are 
employed. a, 6, and ¢ are sword hilts from the armoury. (a) A shamsher khurasana from Persia. The hilt of 
the sword and the tip mount of the scabbard are of enamelled silver enriched with the heads of the Persian 
azdaha or dragon. (b) was made in Ulwar in 1861. The hilt of the sword is of szy mahi or walrus ivory; it 
has gold tigers’ and lions’ heads at the top and ends of the cross-bar. (c) A kirich fauladi or steel sword. It 
has a hilt of enamel on gold set with diamond lasques, which terminates in the head of a horse; it was made 
about 1850. Hilts of swords and daggers are commonly made to end in the heads of animals. (d and e) These 
represent the decoration of a gold and enamelled pushtkar or back-scratcher. This article was in use in Europe 
amongst fashionable persons, and was introduced into India, where one meets fine specimens made in metal, 
ivory, or horn. In the present case the hand (or panja) and body are of gold. The enamel is probably Persian. 
The cylinders near the end have a vermilion ground, and the one in the centre is dark green. (fand g) The 
birds are taken from a sarvz, or woman’s veil, a specimen of Bandana, or ‘tie and dye” work, in which the pattern 
is produced by knotting up the parts of the design of the cotton article which it is not intended should take the 
colour when the stuff is immersed in the dyeing solution. Beautiful and complicated designs, which involve a 
number of separate plungings into different coloured fluids, are produced in Ulwar, Jaipur, and other places in 
Rajputana and North India. (h) Fifteen medallions from the famous Ulwar illuminated copy of the Gulistan of 
Shaikh Sa‘adi, which was prepared in twelve years by Agha Mirza for Maharao Banni Singh, who died in 1857. 
The medallions are beautifully painted in the corners of plates in the book. A selection has been made to 
illustrate the delicate treatment of birds, but others contain equally charming animals or arabesques. The artists 
of the medallions were Ghulam Ali Khan, a Mohammedan, and Buldeo, a Hindu. 


InpivipuaL Beasts.—Separate papers might be profitably devoted in the Journal to quite a number of 
animals which are represented in Indian Art. The elephant, in some aspects the real king of beasts, from the 
point of view of Industry and Art, has been admirably treated in two numbers! by Mr. F. H. Andrews, and half[* 
of No. 123 (July, 1913) is set apart for a description of the Elephant in State Ceremonies and War. In addition, 
articles have appeared on Ivory and Ivory Carving by Mr. J. Lockwood Kipling (No. 7 of 1885), and by 
Mr. L. M. Stubbs (No. 75, 1901). 


Mr. Andrews represents in his text an erect figure of a man with the head of an elephant, and one of his 
plates shows an elephant composed of women of a rather less elaborate type than those in the present number. 


1 Fournal of Indian Art, Nos. 87 (July, 1904) and 88 (October, 1904). 
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ERRATA. 


Page 73, line 3 from end.—For “ Plate 12 (3)” substitute “ Plate 8 (3) 
line 4 from end, “ avatara” should be in the plural, ‘“ avataras.” 


» 74, line 2.—For ‘“‘ Seshnaga,” read ‘‘ Seshnag.” 
»» 75.—The folklore tale entitled ‘‘ Life” is illustrated in Plate 12 (0). 
», 76, line 20 from end.—For “ Allerui” read “ Allerion.” 
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From Petticoat of the 
Rubaris. 











b. 


I.—a. The Roc bird; a symbol of strength. 4. A composite animal. c. A creature who is half fairy and 
half composite animal. d@. An elephant suffering from colic. e. An elephant suffering from headache. 

















Sixth Adventure of the White Horse in the country of the 
Demon King, where the trees produce men and animals 
for fruit. The Minister advising the King to seize the 
White Horse. 


2. 





From the Razmnamah at Jaipur. Artist not known. 
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3.—a. Composite animal in the form of a horse with a Rajput rider. 
4. Combat of two composite elephants guided by demons. 























4-—Composite Animals. a. A stag. 6. Acamel. c. A horse and rider, 
d. A tiger. 


Modern pictures from Jaipur. 
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OES 3 


1. Brahma. 2. Matsya, or fish 3. Varaha, or boar 4. Narsinha, or man-lion 
incarnation of Vishnu. incarnation of Vishnu. incarnation of Vishnu. 
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5. Budh incarnation 6. Garuda, the vehicle 7. Haya Griva, a minor 8. Lakshmi, wife of g. Krishna, as Kali Man- 
of Vishnu. of Vishnu. «incarnation of Vishnu Vishnu, the goddess — tan, overcoming the 
which appeared to re- of Fortune. Serpent King Kaliya. 

cover the Vedas. 





10. Hanuman. 11. Ganesh or Ganpati, 12. Vishnu and Lakshmi, with 13. Kartikeya, god of 14. The goddess Devi 
god of Wisdom. Seshnaga, the Serpent King. War, son of Siva. slaying the demon 
Mahesha. 





15. Sukra, or the planet 16. Adha-nari, Siva 17. Brihaspati, the 18. Vayu, regent of the 
Venus. and Devi, his wife, planet Jupiter. North-west quarter, 


combined. god of the Wind. 


8.—Selected specimens of stone images of popular deities from Jaipur. 
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Q.—Signs of the Zodiac. a. Aries. 4. Taurus. c. Gemini. d@. Cancer. e. Leo. /f. Virgo. 
g. Libra. 4. Scorpio. 7. Sagittarius. 4. Capricornus. /. Aquarius. m. Pisces. 



































10.—The Cardinal Points. S.W., Nirritu. W., Varuna. N.W., Vayu or Pavana. N., Kuvera. 
N.E., Siva. E., Indra. S.E., Agni. S. Yama. The Zenith or Heaven; Brahma with 
four heads and four hands. Nadir or Hell, Seshnag. 
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a. Budh or Mercury. 4. Shukr or Venus. c. Chandra, the Moon. 
d. Guru or Jupiter. ¢. Rabi, the Sun. /, Mangal or Mars. g. Ketu, the Dragon’s Tail, or Descending 
Node. 4. Sani or Saturn. 7. Rahu or the Dragon, the Ascending Node. 


2. Fabulous animals taken from an Indo-Persian carpet. 


II.—1. The Seven Planets and Two Nodes. 


(For the general design of the carpet see Asian 
Carpet Designs, Plates 97 and 98, by T. H. Hendley; W. Griggs & Sons, Ltd.; 1905.) 

















b. 


12.—a. Demons slain by Vishnu at their own request. From the Markandeya Purana. 
Copied from Ulwar and its Art Treasures, by T. H. Hendley; W. Griggs & Sons, Ltd.; 1888. 


6. Fable of Life and Death. From a Bazaar Picture from Jaipur. 
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4, c. Sword Hilts. a. Enamelled, with heads of the Persian asdaha or dragon. 4. Walrus ivory, 
with gold tigers’ or lions’ heads. c. Enamel on gold, with horse’s head 


Back-scratcher or Pushtkar. f and g. Birds from Bandana or “tie and dye” 
knotting the cloth. 


d and e. Enamelled 


i work, done by 
h. 15 Medallions showing birds, from an illuminated copy of the Gulistan. 


Copied from U/war and its Art Treasures, by T. H. Hendley; W. Griggs & Sons, Ltd. ; 1888. 
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NOTES ON JAINA ART. 


By ANANDA K. COOMARASWAMY, D.Sc. 








I.—INTRODUCTION. 


This paper forms a contribution to our knowledge of Jain painting and minor arts, concerning which nothing 
has-yet been published except the valuable Miniaturen zum _Jinacarita (Miniatures illustrating the Lives of the 
Jinas) published by Dr. Hiittemann in the “ Baessler Archiv” for last year (Band II, heft 2, 1913). The 
paintings are not only very important for the student of Jain iconography and archeology, and as illustrating 
costume, manners and customs, but are of equal or greater interest as being the oldest known Indian paintings on 
paper, and representing an almost hitherto unknown school of Indian art, based like Rajput painting on the old 
traditions, but carrying us back at least a century and a half further than the oldest available examples of Rajput 
pictures. It is, indeed, probable that when the Jain libraries of Western India are made more accessible, they 
will be found to contain illustrated manuscripts still older than the beginning of the fifteenth century. 


The paintings and the minor arts of the Jain libraries are here regarded chiefly as documents of Indian art. 
In order, however, to make them fully comprehensible, it is necessary to preface the description and illustration 
of the actual paintings by a short account of Jainism and of the legends of Mahavira and Kalakacarya, which are 
the main subject of the pictures. 


I1.—JAINISM.} t 


The sixth century B.C. in ancient India was the central period of an age of intellectual dissatisfaction, 
scepticism and psychological experiment. The great monuments of this age are the Upanisads, the teachings of 
Buddha, and the teachings of Mahavira. All these documents reflect the movement of thought, mainly of 
Ksatriya origin, which endeavoured to penetrate more deeply than of old the meaning of life, and in a manner 
scarcely contemplated by the old Vedic theologies, and certainly not achieved by their ritual. 


We are here concerned only with the religion founded by Mahavira, the Great Hero, the Jina, the Conqueror. 
From correspondences in Jain and Buddhist tradition it is practically certain that Mahavira, otherwise called 
Vardhamana (Jfiatiputra) is identical with the Nigantha Nataputta who is referred to in “Buddhist texts as the 
leader of a rival sect in the time of the Buddha himself. Thus the founder of Jainism, like the Buddha, taught 
in the fifth century B.c. 


What he taught, and the manner of his teaching, also closely paralleled the doctrine and ministry of Buddha. 
Jainism is essentially an ethical philosophy intended for ascetics, the Niganthas, “ Freed of all Bonds,” who leave 
the world to dedicate their whole lives to the search for truth, and its proclamation. They practised a more 
severely ascetic rule than that of the Buddhists. As in Buddhism, however, there was also recognised a laity, 
who without renouncing the world, still adhere to the Jaina doctrines, and support the Jaina mendicants. The 
members of the lay community, if they could not reach the highest goal, could still walk on the path towards it. 


Though retaining one and the same body of doctrine, the Jain community as a whole was early divided into 
two parts, the Digambaras, ‘“Clothed with the sky,” whose ascetics wear no clothing whatever, and the 
vetambaras, who are ‘‘ Clothed in white,” and who alone possess an order of nuns. The Jaina teaching, like 
that of Buddha, takes for granted the Brahman doctrines of Karma (Deeds, causality) and Samsara (the Ocean 
Rebirth). Its highest goal is Nirvana or Moksa, the setting free of the individual from the Samsara. The 
means to this end are the three Jewels of Right Knowledge, Right Faith, and Right Walk. Just what the 
Buddha is to the Buddhists—originally a man like other men, who nevertheless by his own power has attained to 
omniscience and freedom, and out of pity for suffering mankind teaches to them the way of salvation which he 
has found—that is the Jina to the Jains. The Jina, the Conqueror, is variously known as Kevalin (Omniscient), 
Buddha (Enlightened), Mukta (Delivered), Siddha (Perfected), Arhat (Adept), and Tirthakara, ‘‘the Finder of 
the Ford” through the Ocean of Rebirth. The last title alone is peculiar to the Jains, all the others belonging to 
the common usage of Brahmanas and Buddhists as well as Jains. 


The Jains definitely differ from the Buddhists in the details of their cosmology, and more important, in the 
fact that they postulate a p/ace of purity beyond the heavens, to which place the perfected souls depart at death, 
nevermore to return. This place, however, is described as a/oka, a non-world, and thus in its significance 
corresponds to the Buddhist ‘‘ Void” and the unconditioned Brahman of the Brahmanas.? Nevertheless, the{? 
liberated Jina, probably through the influence of lay sentiment and the growth of dbhakt7 (loving devotion), came 
in later times to be regarded as a god, to whom prayers might be addressed, who might be represented in images 
and worshipped in temples, and who may even be spoken of as the Creator. The Jains also differ from the 
Buddhists, and differed from the outset, in their much greater stress on asceticism, often of an extreme character, 
and in their exaggerated care for animal life. 


Later Jain tradition further added to the historical individual who founded the order, twenty-three preceding 
Jinas, of whom the first (Rsabha) is said to have lived more than a hundred billions of oceans of years ago. 


1 This section is largely based on The Fainas, by J. G. Bihler and J. Burgess (London, 1903); and on the various publi- 
cations of Jacobi elsewhere cited. 

* The idea of a place to which departed perfected souls go, is probably a later materialistic interpretation. In the same 
way, even the Buddhists occasionally reckon Nirvana as a local ‘“‘ place of departed Buddhas,” situated above the heavens 
(Copleston, Buddhism in Ceylon, ed. 2, p. 245). Cf. R. F. Johnston, Buddhist China, 1913, p. 97. 
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While the Buddhist community no longer exists in India, except in Nepal and Ceylon, but is represented 
throughout Eastern Asia, the Jains have survived in India to the present day, but have not established adherents 
abroad. The Jainas are to be met with in nearly every large Indian town, chiefly amongst the merchants. They 
have been politically, and are still economically powerful. To them the architectural splendour of many of the 
cities of Western India is largely due; as likewise, that of the great temple cities of Satrufijaya and Girnar, and 
the beautiful temples at Mount Abu. They now occupy an important position chiefly in Gujarat, Rajputana and 
the Panjab, and also in Kanara. 


In course of time the Jain community achieved (or condescended to) a more systematic organization. There 
came into existence monuments, monasteries and schools. To this development of a cult corresponded a literary, 
scientific and artistic activity, of which the earliest results brought the doctrine into fixed forms. Probably most 
of the original canonical Jaina literature thus took shape early in the third century B.c. Bhadrabahu, the author 
of the Kalpa Sitra (Lives of the Jinas, particularly Mahavira) is stated according to Jain tradition to have died 
170 or 162 years after Mahavira himself (528 B.C. according to Jain tradition); that is to say, Bhadrabahu died 
358 B.C. The Acaranga Sutra, which confirms the traditions of the Ka/fa Sitra regarding the life of Mahavira, 
is the first of the eleven angas or sections of the canon of the third century. All this literature was probably in 
the main handed down orally until the time of the Council of Valabhi (454 or 467 A.D.), when new redactions 
were prepared and the method of teaching novices from books was substituted for purely oral instruction. At 
that time, and even subsequently, additions may have been made. In any case, it is certain that the Kalpa 
Sitra, including the main account of the life of Mahavira, ‘‘ has been held in high esteem by the Jainas for more 
than a thousand years” (Jacobi, S.B.E. XXII, liii). The oldest available manuscript of the Ka/pa Satra is here 
spoken of as MS. I.O., from which illustrations are reproduced in figures 3, 5, 9, 12, 45, 50, 51. An MS. com- 
mentary dated 1307 A.D. is also known. But no doubt the contents of the manuscripts have been handed down 
substantially in their present form at least from the fifth century A.D. 


III—LIFE OF MAHAVIRA AND OTHER JINAS.! p 


At the close of his allotted period of existence in heaven, where he had dwelt for twenty ages subsequent to 
his last incarnation, Mahavira, the last of the Tirthakaras, took conception in the womb of Devananda, the wife 
of the Brahmana Rsabhadatta, in the town of Kundagrama (probably a suburb of Vaisali, capital of Videha or 
Mithila, the modern Tirhut). 


That night the Brahmani Devananda lay in fitful slumber, between sleeping and waking, and she dreamt 
fourteen auspicious and blessed dreams, to wit: of an elephant, a bull, a lion, the lustration (of Laksmi), a 
garland, the moon, the sun, a flag, a vase, a lotus pool, an ocean, a celestial mansion, a heap of jewels, and a 
flame. She awoke from these dreams happy and contented ; and firmly fixing the dreams in her mind, she rose 
from her couch. Neither hasty nor trembling, but with the even gait of a royal swan, she sought the Brahman 
Rsabhadatta and greeted him. Then she sat down in a rich state chair ; calm and composed, with folded hands, 
she related to him the dreams. He saw that they foretold a son; beautiful and perfect and clever, who would 
become acquainted with all branches of scripture, grammar and science. She accepted the interpretation, and he 
and she rejoiced together. 


Meanwhile Sakra (Indra), wielder of the thunderbolt, rider of Airavata, wearing robes as spotless as the pure 
sky, and trembling earrings of bright gold, sat on his throne in the council hall Sudharman in heaven. He who 
is ruler of heaven and all the gods of heaven and earth, was then enjoying the divine pleasures, such as music 
and playing and story-telling. He likewise surveyed the whole land of Jambudvipa (India) with his all-embracing 
gaze, and he saw that Mahavira was conceived in the womb of Devananda. Trembling with delight, he rose 
from his throne, and descending from the jewelled footstool, he cast his seamless robe over his left shoulder and 
advanced in the direction of the Holy One. Then he knelt and touched the ground with his head thrice, and 
joining the palms of his hands, raised them above his head and said: “ Reverence to the Saints and Blessed 
Ones, the Masters, the Path-makers (Arhats, Bhagavats, Adikaras and Tirthakaras), the perfectly enlightened 
ones ; to the highest of men, the lions amongst men, the lotus-flowers of humanity ; to the highest in the world, 
the guides of the world, the lights of the world; the givers of safety, of life and of knowledge; the givers and 
preachers of law; the possessors of boundless wisdom and intuition ; the conquerors and the saviours ; those who 
have reached a stainless and undying bliss whence there is no return, those who have conquered fear.’ Reverence 
to the venerable ascetic Mahavira, last of the Tirthakaras, whom the former Tirthakaras foretold. I here adore 
the revered one whom I see, may he from there see me.” So saying, Sakra bowed again and returned to his 
throne. 


It immediately occurred to him that it never had happened nor ever could happen that any Arhat, Cakra- 
vartin or Vasudeva had taken birth in a low or degraded or in any Brahman family, but only in noble families of 
pure descent. ‘ This is the first time that an Arhat has taken conception in an unworthy family ;? however, it[* 
has not yet happened that one has ever been born in such a family. I shall therefore cause the venerable ascetic 
Mahavira to be removed from the Brahmanical quarter Kundagrama and from the womb of the Brahmani Deva- 
nanda, and to be placed as an embryo in the womb of the Ksatriyani Trisala, wife of the Ksatriya Siddhartha ; 
and the embryo of the Ksatriyani Trigala to be placed in the womb of the Brahmani Devananda.” Thus 
reflecting, he called Harinegamesi, the commander: of his infantry; and he instructed him as aforesaid, to 
exchange the embryos, and to return and report the execution of the command. 


1 Condensed from the Kalpa Siitra and Acaranga Sutra, translated by Jacobi, “Sacred Books of the East,” Vol. XXII. 


2 That is to say, so regarded by the Jains, whose philosophy and membership, like that of the Buddhists, was primarily of 
Ksatriya origin. 
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Harinegamesi bowed and departed, saying: ‘‘ Just as your Majesty orders.” He descended from heaven 
towards the north-eastern quarter of the world, and assumed a material form; and so he passed with the high 
swift movement of a god, over continents and oceans, till he reached the town of Kundagrama and the house of 
the Brahmana Rsabhadatta. There he bowed eight times to Mahavira, and cast the Brahmani Devananda into a 
deep sleep, and all her retinue ; removing all that was unclean, he brought forth what was clean, and placed the 
embryo of the venerable ascetic Mahavira in the womb of the Ksatriyani Trisala, and the embryo of the 
Ksatriyani in the womb of the Brahmani Devananda. And having so done, he returned whence he came. With 
the high swift movement of a god he passed over oceans and continents and reached the heavens and the throne 
of Sakra, and reported the fulfilment of the command. This befell on the eighty-third day after conception, in 
the middle of the night. 


On that night the Ksatriyani lay on her couch, twixt sleeping and waking, in her bower, whereof the walls 
were decorated with pictures, and the ceiling painted; the chamber was fragrant with the scent of flowers and 
perfumes, and the couch was covered with a mattress of a man’s length, with pillows at head and foot, raised on 
both sides and hollow in the middle, covered with a cloth of figured linen, hung with red mosquito nets, and 
furnished with all the comforts of a bed, such as flowers and sandal powder. Then there came to her the fourteen 
auspicious and delightful dreams that the Brahmani Devananda had formerly dreamt, to wit: a great lucky 
elephant, marked with auspicious signs, and four-tusked ; a lucky bull, whiter than the petals of the white lotus, 
sleek and well-proportioned, foreboding innumerable happy qualities ; a playful beautiful lion, whiter than a heap 
of pearls—his tail waved, and his beautiful tongue came out of his mouth like a shoot of beauty ; Sri, the goddess 
of beauty, seated on a lotus, laved by attendant elephants ; a garland of mandara flowers hanging down from the 
firmament, incomparably fragrant, and haunted by swarms of bees; the moon, white as the milk of cows, or as a 
silver cup; the great red sun, whose thousand rays obscure the lustre of all other lights; a green flag, fastened to 
a golden staff, with a tuft of soft and waving peacock feathers ; a full vase of gold, filled with water-lilies; a lake 
of lotuses, resorted to by swans and cranes and ducks, pleasing to heart and eye; the ocean of milk, beauteous as 
Laksmi's breast,—a splendid and a pleasant spectacle as its waters tossed in moving, ever-changing, excessively 
high waves, traversed by porpoises and whales; a heavenly mansion of a thousand and eight columns, decked 
with gold and gems, hung with pearl garlands and decorated with various pictures, filled with music like the 
sound of heavy rain, perfumed delightfully and full of light; a heap of splendid jewels, high as Meru, illumining 
the very firmament ; and a smokeless, crackling fire, flaming high as if to scorch the very heavens. From these 
auspicious, happy dreams the Ksatriyani Trisala awoke, and all the hair on her body rose up in joy. She rose 
from her couch, and neither hasty nor trembling, but with the gait of a royal swan, she sought the couch of the 
Ksatriya Siddhartha, and spoke to him with pleasant, gentle words, and with his leave she sat on a chair of state, 
inlaid with precious stones in various patterns. She related the fourteen dreams, and asked her lord what they 
might portend. He foretold that she would give birth to a son, who would establish the fame of their family: a 
beautiful boy who should be acquainted with all branches of scripture, grammar and science, and become a lord 
of the earth. Then the Ksatriya and Ksatriyani rejoiced together ; and Trisala returned to her own couch, and 
waked till morning, lest these good dreams should be counteracted by any bad dreams following. 


At daybreak, Siddhartha called for his servants, and ordered them to prepare the hall of audience. He 
himself went to the royal gymnasium and practised exercises, such as jumping, wrestling, fencing and fighting, till 
he was wearied. Then he was well shampooed ; and when he was refreshed, he entered the bath-room. That 
was an agreeable chamber ; it had many a window, and the floor was covered with mosaic of precious stones. He 
seated himself on the bathing stool, inlaid with gems, and bathed himself with pure scented water. Then he 
dried himself with a soft towel, and donned a new and costly robe, with jewels, rings, and strings of pearls. He 
seemed like a tree granting all desires. A royal umbrella was held above him, as he proceeded from his bath 
and took his seat in the hall of audience, surrounded by chiefs and vassals, ministers, merchants and masters of 
guilds, knights and frontier-guards—a very bull and lion amongst men. On the one side of the throne he had 
set eight chairs of state ; and on the other a curtain, figured with various pictures, was drawn towards the inner 
rooms of the palace ; and behind this chair was placed a jewelled chair of state for the Ksatriyani Trisala. Then 
Siddhartha sent for the interpreters of dreams ; and they, bathing and donning clean court robes, came from their 
houses and entered Siddhartha’s palace, and saluting him with folded hands they took their seats on the chairs of 
state. Meanwhile Trisala took her seat behind the curtain. Siddhartha recounted the dreams to the interpreters, 
and they, after consideration and discussion, replied to him: ‘‘O beloved of the gods, there are thirty Great 
Dreams enumerated in our books, and of these, those who dream fourteen dreams are the mothers either of 
Universal Emperors or of Arhats; and hence the Ksatriyani, having seen fourteen, will be the mother either of a 
Cakravartin or of a Jina.” The king Siddhartha gladly accepted this interpretation and dismissed the interpreters 
with gifts; and the lady Trisala returned to her own apartments, neither hasty nor trembling, but with the even 
gait of a royal swan, glad and happy. 


Now from the moment when the venerable ascetic Mahavira was brought into Siddhartha’s family, their 
wealth and their liberality and popularity increased daily ; and on this account it was decided to name the child 
Vardhamana, the Increaser. 


While still in the womb, the venerable ascetic Mahavira made the resolution not to pluck out his hair and 
leave the world during the lifetime of his parents. 


During the remaining time of her pregnancy, the Ksatriyani Trisala guarded herself from all sickness, fear 
and fatigue, by suitable food and clothing and pleasant diversions and occupation, frequently resting on soft 
couches, and thus bearing her child in comfort. And after the lapse of nine months and seven and a half days, in 
the middle of the night, when the moon was in conjunction with the asterism Uttaraphalguni, Trisala, perfectly 


healthy herself, gave birth to a perfectly healthy boy. 
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That night was an occasion of great rejoicing ; the universe was resplendent with one light, as the gods and 
goddesses descended and ascended, and great was the noise and confusion of the assembly of gods. These 
gods—the Bhavanapati, Vyantara, Jyotiska and Vaimanika—appeared to celebrate the feast of inauguration 
(abhisekha) of the Tirthakara’s birthday. Siddhartha proclaimed a ten days festival in his city, of remission of 
taxes, almsgiving, and so forth. On the twelfth day there took place a royal banquet, and it was announced that 
the boy’s name would be Vardhamana. 


Beside this he is called Sramana, or Ascetic, because he is without love and without hate; and because he 
stands fast in midst of dangers and fears, and patiently bears hardships and calamities, and is indifferent to 
pleasure and pain, obedient to a chosen discipline, he is called Mahavira, the Great Hero, by the gods. 


Mahavira dwelt in Videha thirty years, before his parents departed to the world of the gods; and then only, 
with the permission of his elder brother and the great men of the kingdom, he fulfilled his vow. The Laukantika 
gods appeared to him, saying: ‘‘ Victory to thee, O bull of the best Ksatriyas! Awake, reverend Lord of the 
World! Establish the religion of the law which benefits all living beings in the whole universe!” 


Mahavira had already perceived that the time for his Renunciation (szskramana) had come. He made a 
suitable distribution of all his wealth. This distribution of gifts occupied a whole year, at the end of which time, 
the four orders of gods, descending from heaven, proceeded to the abode of Mahavira. As they arrived in the 
Ksatriya quarter of Videha, Sakra (Indra) descended from his chariot, and went apart; and he created by magic 
a divine pedestal (deva-chamda), with a throne and footstool. Then proceeding to the venerable ascetic Mahavira, 
Sakra circumambulated him thrice from left to right, and placing him upon the throne, bathed him with pure 
water and precious oils, and robed him in the lightest of figured muslins, and garlands of pearls and precious 
gems. Then the god again created by magic a splendid palanquin called candraprabha (moon-radiance), adorned 
with pictures and bells and flags, and provided with a throne ; it was conspicuous, magnificent and beautiful. 


After completing a three days fast, the ascetic Mahavira ascended the throne and took his seat in the 
palanquin ; in front it was borne by men, and by the gods behind,—the Suras and Asuras, Garudas and Nagas. 
Its movement was accompanied by the sound of musical instruments in the sky and upon the earth: and thus it 
proceeded from the Ksatriya quarter of Kundapura along the highway towards the park called Jiiatri Shanda. 
Just at nightfall the palanquin came to rest upon a little hillock beside an Asoka tree: Mahavira descended, and 
took his seat beneath the tree, with his face towards the East. He removed his ornaments and fine clothes; and 
tearing out his hair in five handfuls, he obtained d@zés@, entering upon the homeless life of a friar, adopting the 
holy rule, and vowing to commit no sin. At the same time he donned a divine garment, which he accepted from 
Sakra, who received the rejected ornaments and fine clothes and removed them to the Ocean of Milk! At the[? 
moment of Mahavira’s obtaining dzksa, the whole universe of men and gods became suddenly perfectly silent and 
motionless, like the figures in a picture. 
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Illustrations from the Berlin MS. IC. 2367 of the Museum fiir Vélkerkunde, 
after Hiittemann, Miniaturen sum Finacarita, Baessler Archiv, 1913. 


a. Mahavira carried by the gods in a palanquin. Cf. MS. C.B., folio 33 (labelled Sibika). 
4. The Diksa@ of Mahavira. Mahavira, seated beneath an ASoka tree, plucks out his hair, while 
Indra (Sakra) offers him a divine robe. Cf. Figs. 1, 26. 


Mahavira obtained the degree of knowledge called Manahparyaya; and he resolved to neglect the care of 
his body for twelve years, bearing with equanimity all pleasures and pains, whether arising from divine powers, 
from men or from animals. The twelve years duly passed in blameless wandering, the practice of religious 
discipline, and the patient endurance of pain and pleasure. It was in the thirteenth year that Mahavira, seated in 


1 Thus, according to the Acaranga Sutra and the pictures. Another MS. states that the ornaments, etc., were received by 
Vaisramana (who is never represented in the pictures). The Ka/pa Satra, though it mentions the divine robe, and thus implies 
the presence of a divine donor, distinctly states that Mahavira was quite alone when he obtained diksa@; this must be understood 
to mean that no other human being was present. See also the descriptions of the pictures ; and the discussion by Hiittemann, 
loc. cit., pp. 68-70. . 
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deep meditation beside a Sal tree, near the town Grmbhikagrama, attained to Nirvana, and the unobstructed, 
infinite and supreme knowledge and intuition of a Kevalin (syn. Jina, Arhat). Then he became aware of all 
states of gods or men or demons, whence they came and whither they go, their thoughts and deeds; he saw and 
knew all circumstances and conditions of the whole universe of living things. 


When the venerable ascetic Mahavira had thus reached the highest intuition and knowledge, the time had 
come for him to teach the doctrine of the Jinas. To this end the gods prepared for him a samavasarana, and 
entering this by the eastern gate, he took his seat upon the throne, and taught the Divine Law to gods and men. 


During a period of nearly thirty years following, Mahavira wandered to and fro, spending the rainy season 
in different cities, founding a great community of monks and lay votaries, and teaching the five great vows, the 
doctrine of the six classes of living beings, and so forth. At the end of that time, in the town of Papa, the 
venerable ascetic Mahavira died, cutting asunder the ties of birth, old age and death, becoming a Siddha, a 
Buddha, a Mukta, one who is finally released, never more to return, entering the paradise of perfected souls 
(Isatpragbhara), above the world and beyond the heavens of the gods. The Ka/pa Sitra further states that 
Mahavira had nine Ganas and eleven Ganadharas, z.e., nine companies or orders of monks, established by eleven 
teachers, his disciples. 


The Kalfa Sitra proceeds to give the lives of the Jinas Parsva, Aristanemi or Neminath, and Rsabha and 
a list of the twenty Tirthakaras who lived between the ages of Neminath and Rsabha. The life-stories of 
Parsva, Neminath and Rsabha are identical in nearly all respects with that of Mahavira, with only a difference 
of the names of their parents, and a few other particulars. The lives of these Jinas are illustrated in the pictures 
in a comparatively summary fashion, while the remaining twenty are usually represented in a single illustration. 


A special legend is, however, attached to Parsva, and accounts for the canopy of seven snake-hoods always 
represented above his head in pictures and sculptures. It is said that a deva of the name of Meghakumara 
(Cloud-prince) attacked the Arhat with a great storm, whilst he was engaged in practising the Aayotsarga 
austerity (exposure to all weathers): very much as Mara attacked the Buddha at Bodh-Gaya. And just as the 
naga Mucalinda, whom Buddha had benefited in a former life, then came to protect him by spreading his hoods 
above his head, so the x@ga Dharanendra and his consort the yaksint Pac mavati, whose lives had been restored 
by the Jina in a former existence, now came to protect him, the former spreading his many hoods over the head 
of his benefactor, the latter holding over him a white umbrella. 


IV.—SUMMARY OF THE STORY OF KALAKACARYA.! p 
I. Brrtn. II]. Tot DETHRONEMENT OF GARDABHILLA. 


There was a town in Bharatvarsa, named Dharavasa. The king of that town hight Vajrasimha, and his 
chief queen was the peerless Surasundari; they had a son expert in every science, and he hight Kalakakumara. 
One day he was returning from a drive, and saw a Jain priest preaching in the mango park. He approached the 
monk, bowed, and listened ; and was converted and joined the order, to his father’s great grief, together with a 
numerous company of princes. When he had completed his religious studies, his teacher established him as head 
of the order in his own stead. With five hundred monks he proceeded to Ujjayini, and there remained for some 
days, preaching. Meanwhile there also arrived a party of pious nuns, amongst whom was the beautiful and 
devout Sarasvati, Kalakacarya’s* younger sister. [? 


Gardabhilla, king of Ujjayini, passed that way, and seeing Sarasvati, desired her, and carried her off against 
her will, calling out to her brother for help. Kalakacarya remonstrated with the king, saying that if he set a bad 
example, law and order would be destroyed, and so forth; but in vain. The infatuated king was not to be 
persuaded... For a blind man does not see what is visibly before him ; but one blinded by passion sees what does 
not exist—lotus blossoms, the moon’s disk, and a whole catalogue of beauties, where in sooth exists naught 
but unclean flesh. 


Kalakacarya summoned the fourfold Synod; but that also was vain, and Kalakacarya made a vow, either to 
drive the king out of his kingdom, or himself to go the way of those who are the enemies of the faith and destroy 
piety. So saying, the Wise One reflected that he must have recourse to cunning, since the king was brave and 
powerful, and expert in ass-magic (gaddhabhie mahavijjae). He dressed himself as a madman, and frequented 
cross roads and market places, calling out ‘If Gardabhilla is king, what of that? If his zenana is fair, what of 
that? If I go begging, what of that? Or if I sleep in a deserted house, what of that?” When the townsfolk 
heard the Wise One crying out in this way, they said ‘Alas, the king must be committing some sin, since 
Kalakacarya, the refuge of the virtuous, has deserted his Order and wanders in the town a madman ; alas! alas!” 


When the ministers heard that all the folk of the city blamed the king in this fashion, they said to him, 
‘* Sire, do not so, but set free the nun, since great harm is coming of it; and he who injures the monk, plunges 
himself into a sea of misfortune.” But the king was wrath, and recommended them to reserve their exhortations 
for their grandmothers. They were astounded, and murmured, ‘ Who can restrain the ocean when it overflows 


its banks ?” 


Now the Wise One left Ujjayini and went to the land of the Saka clan. The princes are there called 
Shahis, and their overlord the Shahan Shahi. Kalakacdrya remained at the court of one of the Shahis, and 
brought him under his power by means of mantras and tantras. One day when the Shahi was talking with the 
Wise One, the door-keeper announced the messenger of the Shahan Shahi. He was brought in and gave the 


1 Based on the translation by Jacobi, Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, Vol. XXXIV, 1880, p. 247 seg. 
® Je. Kalaka, formerly Kuméara (prince), now Acarya (adept). 
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king a present, a sword sent by his master. Thereat the Shahi’s face darkened like the sky before rain. Then 
the Wise One reflected : ‘‘] see a strange thing; for when servants receive an honorable gift from their masters, 
they are wont to be glad like peacocks at the sight of clouds. I will enquire what this may mean.” When the 
messenger had departed, the Wise One asked the Shahi why he was thus downcast at receiving a mark of favour 
from his master. ‘‘ Honorable sir,” he replied, ‘that was not a sign of favour, but of anger. When he is wrath 
with us he sends a sword, and we must slay ourselves therewith, and since he is mighty, his commands must be 
obeyed.” The Wise One enquired, ‘Is he angry only with thee, or with others also?” The Shahi answered, 
‘‘He is angry also with the ninety-five other Shahis, since the sword bears the number 96.” The Wise One 
said, “If so, do not slay thyself.” But the Shahi replied, ‘Then he will destroy our whole race; but if I am 
dead, he will spare others. The Wise One said, ‘If so, send a messenger to the other princes, to say that we 
shall set out for Hindustan.” The messenger was sent and the ninety-five Shahis appeared. Then the first 
Shahi asked the Wise One what was to be done next. He replied, ‘‘ Cross the Indus with an army and baggage, 
and go to Hindukadega.” 


So they did and came to Surastra. Then it was the rainy season; so they parcelled out the land and 
remained there while the roads were impassable. Then came Spring with his white lotus flowers, like a king 
with white umbrellas ; when white herons are to be seen like white clouds before the first rains; honoured by 
flamingoes like a Jina by famous kings; when rivers are clear as good men’s thoughts, the heavenly regions” 
bright as the words of skilful poets, the welkin free from earthly stain as the body of the highest ascetic; when 
the saptacchada trees are decked with flowers as munis are decked with virtue; when the nights are gay with 
stars; when earth shines bright with all her fields of ripe corn, beloved of the proud bellowing bulls and happy 
herdsmen; when by night the bosom of the earth, as it were, is bathed in a stream of moonray-nectar; when 
travellers are led astray by the sweet songs of the careful farmers watching the green rice-fields; when the 
cakravaka wakes to the accomplishment of his dreams of love. 


When Kalakacarya beheld such prowess of the Spring, he spake to the Shahis, for the fulfilment of his 
wishes, saying, ‘‘Ha! why do ye idle here?” They said, ‘Tell us what to do.” The Wise One answered, 
‘Capture Ujjayini, the bulwark of Malwa; there shall ye find good living.” They answered, ‘With a good 
will, but we have no resources, for we brought with us nothing more than bare necessities.” So the Wise One 
with magic powder changed all the potter’s stuff to gold, and said, ‘‘ Take this for your needs.” They set out 
accordingly for Ujjayini. 

When Gardabhilla heard of the enemy’s approach, he marched forth and met them on the borders of his 
country and joined battle. He was defeated and his army dispersed like clouds before the wind. He drew back 
into his city with the remnants of the army. The victors laid siege, and made daily assaults. One day when 
chey were storming the fort, they saw that it was empty ; and they asked the Wise One what this might mean. 
He replied, ‘‘ To-day is the eighth, when Gardabhilla fasts and practises his ass-magic; go see if there be a 
she-ass anywhere upon the walls.” They saw that there was an ass, and showed it to the Wise One. He said, 
‘‘When she makes a great outcry on the accomplishment of Gardabhilla’s rites, immediately every creature two- 
or four-footed in our army will fall to the ground with blood pouring from his mouth. Take, therefore, all that 
are two- or four-footed and withdraw two miles from the walls; but give me a hundred and eight accomplished 
bowmen.” So did they. 


The Wise One said to the bowmen, ‘‘ When the ass opens her mouth to speak, stop her mouth with arrows 
before she utters a sound ; for if she does so, we may shoot never more. Therefore wait in patience, with bows 
drawn to the ear.” So did they. They stopped the ass’s mouth with a hail of arrows, so that it could not utter 
any sound ; and the magic beast fell dead outright. The Wise One ordered his men to take the army prisoner ; 
they stormed the walls and entered Ujjayini. Gardabhilla was captured alive and brought in chains to the Wise 
One’s feet. He said, ‘‘ Shameless and vile wretch and evil-doer, soon art thou despoiled of power. So have we 
done because thou didst shame a nun unwilling, and didst contemn the Synod. He who robs a nun of honour, 
sets a fire at the’ root of the welfare of the Jain faith. Long, indeed, shalt thou whirl about in the samsara, 
suffering many ills and the more so in this life than any other. Scourging, imprisonment and disgrace are the 
flowers of the tree of resistance to the Synod. Thou dost not merit that we should parley at all with thee; yet 
out of pity, since we see thee branded with the burden of many sins and surrounded by the flames of the fire of 
grief, we speak once more. Go thou and do a bitter penance according to thy sins, if by any means thou mayest 
cross the ocean of distress.” When Gardabhilla of the evil deeds heard the Wise One speak thus, his very soul 
grew pale, and he departed thence in misery. Dying in his wanderings, he wanders still in the ocean of rebirth. 


Then the princes appointed him as Shahi whom the Wise One chose, and themselves enjoyed dominion as 
his vassals. Since they were of the Saka race, they are called Sakas, and thus began the Saka dynasty. After 
a time there arose a king of Malwa hight Vikramaditya, who overthrew the Sakas; gloriously did he reign and 
rule, and he established his own era. Subsequently another Saka king displaced that dynasty, and all the vassals 
bowed before his lotus feet. When a hundred and thirty-five years of the Vikrama era had passed, this Saka 
king established an era of his own. This explains the Saka era. Kalakacarya re-established his sister in the 
pure practice of religion, and himself became the teacher of the Sakas. 


6. KALAKACARYA AND INDRA. 


Once on a time the king of the gods (Sakra or Indra), his shining form decked with long garlands, broad of 
chest, his arms stiff with splendid bracelets and arm-rings, ear-rings dancing on his cheeks, crowned with a 
shining diadem bright with the rays of rare gems, gazed upon the world; and he saw the Jina Simandharswami 
in Purva Videha, in the assembly of the religious. At once he bowed towards him. While he from his place 
listened to the Jina’s teaching, the latter chose the Nigoda rule as the subject of his discourse. When he had 
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heard all, Indra was astounded, and clutching his splendid locks, with eyes wide opened, he exclaimed: “‘ Honoured 
Sir, is there in Bharatvarsa (India), in this Dussama age, any one who can thus exactly expound the Nigoda?” 
The Jina replied: ““O venerable god, there is in Bharata one Kalaka who understands the Nigoda even as I 
have expounded it.” 


When the Lightning-wielder (Sakra) heard this, he proceeded thither in the disguise of an aged Brahmana, 
and with respectful greeting asked the Wise One: “ Honoured Sir, be good enough to expound the Nigoda rule, 
according to the teaching of the Jina of your day, for I long greatly to hear it.” The sage replied in sweet and 
clear tones: ‘‘ Since thou hast this curiosity, O fortunate one, listen attentively.” 


After hearing the exposition, Sakra (Indra), to test the monk’s wisdom, enquired: “If it be allowed, pray 
tell me how long I should have to live if I refrained from all nourishment, taking into consideration my great 
age.” When Kalaka reckoned up the days and months and years and centuries he found they came to two zons, 
and knew by insight that this must be the Lightning-wielder. When the Wise One said accordingly: ‘“‘ Thou 
art Indra,” the Brahmana resumed his own form, in fine attire and wearing dancing ear-rings. Bending low, 
touching the earth with brow, hands and knees, filled with love, he made obeisance to the lotus feet of the Wise 
One, saying: ‘“ Honour to thee, Lord of Sages, adorned with every virtue, who even in this degraded Dussama 
age knowest the doctrine of the Jinas.” Having thus honoured him, the king of gods returned to heaven. At 
another time the Wise One, when he knew the end of his days was come, practised the asceticism of abstaining 
from food, and reached the further shore. 


V.—EXPLANATION OF VARIOUS TERMS. 


I. It should also be observed that every Jina has his own particular complexion, cognizance, and dzésd@-tree. 
These are as follows in the case of the four chief Jinas whose lives are illustrated in the miniatures :— 


Jina. Complexion. Cognizance. Diksa-tree. 
Mahavira Yellow Lion (keSari-simha) Asoka 
Parsva Blue Serpent (sarpa) Dhataki 
Neminatha Black Conch (sankha) Vetasa 
Rsabha Golden * Bull (vrsa) Vata (banyan) 


II. A more particular account must be given of a Samavasarana. This is, briefly, a walled enclosure prepared 
by Indra or the minor gods, intended for the delivery of a religious discourse by a Jina immediately after he becomes 
a Kevalin. The following description of a samavasarana is extracted from the Samavasarana Sthavana':— _ [} 


2. Wherever the Jinas exhibit the condition of Kevalin, in which all substances manifest themselves, 
there the Princes of the Air (Vayu-kumaras) cleanse the earth for one yosana all around. 3. The Cloud- 
princes (Megha-kumaras) rain down fragrant water, the gods of the Seasons spread heaps of flowers, and the 
Vana-Vyantaras make the surface of the earth variegated with ruby, gold and gems. 4. There are three 
ramparts: the innermost, intermediate and outermost. (The first) is constructed of gems, with the battle- 
ments of rubies, by the Vaimanakas ; (the second) of gold, with the battlements of gems, by the Jyotiskas ; 
(and the third) of silver, with the battlements of gold, by the Bhavanapatis. 5. In a round Samavasarana 
the ramparts are 33 dhanus and 33 angulas wide, 500 dhanus high, and 1 krosa 600 dhanus (counting both 
sides) distant from each other. Each rampart has four gates made of gems. 9. In the centre is a gem- 
studded pedestal, with four doors, three steps, and as high as the figure of the Jina, 200 dhanus broad and 
long, two and a half 4vosas high from the ground level. 10. (In the centre of the dais stands) the Asoka 
tree, twelve times as high as the body of the Jina, and exceeding a yojana in breadth. Then (underneath) 
is (a pedestal called) a devacchamda, (and on it are) four lion-thrones accompanied by (four) foot-stools. 
(The four lion-thrones are occupied by the Jina himself on the East, and on the other sides by three 
reflections of the Jina, produced by the Vana-Vyantaras). 12. At every gate the Vana-Vyantaras put up 
flags, parasols, makaras, .... garlands, pitchers; a triple arch (¢orama), and incense vases. 14. Having 
entered from the East and from left to right, having sat on a seat facing the East, having placed his feet on 
a footstool, and having saluted the congregation (tirtha), the Lord discourses on the Law. (The con- 
gregation consists of gods, men and animals). 18..... There are two step-wells in each corner when it is 
square, and one (at each gateway) when it is a round samavasarana. 


III. Another term requiring explanation is Szddha-sz/a. It is merely stated in the Kalpa Sitra that Mahavira 
at death became a Siddha or Mukta, z.e., one perfected or released. A description of this place to which per- 
fected souls pass, leaving their bodies here below, is given in the Uttarddhyana Sitra :— 


Twelve yojanas above the Sarvatha (heaven) is the place Isatpragbhara, which has the form of an 
umbrella. It is forty-five hundred thousand yoanas long, and as many broad, and it is somewhat more than 
three times as many in circumference. Its thickness is eight yojanas; it is greatest in the middle, and 
decreases towards the margin till it is thinner than the wing of a fly. This place, by nature pure, consisting 
of white gold, resembles in form an (inverted) open umbrella, as has been said by the best of Jinas. Above 
it) is a pure blessed place, which is white like a conch..... There at the top of the world reside the 
blessed perfected souls, rid of all transmigration, and arrived at the excellent state of perfection.? [? 


1 Bhandarkar, ¥aina Jconography, Indian Antiquary, Vol. XL, pp. 125-130 and 153-161. 
* Jacobi, Gaina Satras II, Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XLV, pp. 211-213. 
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Figs. 3, 29, It should be noted that the miniatures, as well as Jain tradition, appear to identify the place described as 


30 


Isatpragbhara with the actual Siddha Sila. In the miniatures, the place resembling in form an (inverted) white 
umbrella, is represented in section as a crescent, very thin at the margins and relatively thick in the centre. This 
crescent has been pointed out to me by a Jain priest, in the actual miniatures, as the Siddha Sila; and some of 


the miniatures, moreover, are thus labelled in a contemporary hand. Hiittemann is certainly mistaken in 
describing the crescent as that of the moon.! t 


The Kalpa Sitra and the Acaranga Sitra do not expressly mention either the Samavasarana or the 
Siddha Sila. But the constant representation of these places in the miniatures shows that the mention of 
Mahavira’s preaching (samosaraz) the Law to gods and men, after attaining the state of a Kevalin, was under- 
stood to imply also the place of preaching, the Samavasarana; and in the same way the statement that he 


became a Siddha implied that he went to the Siddha Sila. The Isatpragbhara is inhabited by fifteen varieties of 
Siddhas, of whom the Tirthakara-siddhas are first. 


IV. The Eight Auspicious Objects (Astamangala).—Representations of the Eight Auspicious Symbols 
constantly recur in Jain art. 


The names of the auspicious objects are given as follows in the Aupapatika Sitra; Sanskrit or English 
equivalents are added in brackets :—1. Sotthzya (svastika) ; 2. Szvzvaccha (Srivatsa); 3. Mandtyavatta; 4. Vad- 


dhamanaga (powder-box); 5. Bhaddasana (throne of fortune); 6. Kadasa (water-jar); 7. Maccha (fishes); and 
8. Dappana (mirror). 
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Illustrations from the Berlin MS. IC. 2367 of the Museum fiir Vélkerkunde, 
after Hiittemann, Miniaturen sum Finacarita, Baessler Archiv, 1913. 


c. The Astamangala, or Eight Auspicious Objects. 
d. The Fourteen Dreams of the KSatriyani Trisala (see p. 83). 


In the accompanying black and white reproduction after Hiittemann, from MS. IC. 2367 of the Berlin 
Museum fiir Vélkerkunde, the water-jar forms the central object; leaves and flowers emerge from the neck, 
which is provided with symbolic eyes. To left and right of the water-jar are represented the powder-box and 
fishes. The mirror appears in the upper left hand corner, the throne on the right. Below, the szrivaccha, 
sotthiya (svastika) and nandiyavatta symbols are represented in order from left to right. 


VI.—COSMOLOGY. 


According to the Jainas, the universe is eternal. They represent it as having the form of a spindle resting 
on the point of a cone. Sometimes the same form is likened to a woman with arms akimbo, the junction of 


spindle with triangle being her waist; in corresponding diagrams, the figure of the woman thus encloses or 
enfolds the whole cosmos. 


The summit of the spindle is formed by the Five Heavens (Vimanas) of the Anuttara gods, that of the 
Sarvarthasiddhas being central, and those of the Vijayas, Vaijayantas, Jayantas and Apardajitas being disposed in 
a horizontal plane around it. Above these is the Isatpragbhara, or Paradise of the Perfected ; with the exception 
of this Paradise, all belongs to the Samsara or sphere of change, mortality and rebirth. Nevertheless, the gods 
of the higher heavens reside there for periods almost inconceivably long. 


Below the five heavens of the Anuttara gods are the nine heavens of the Graiveyakas, arranged one above 
the other: the Graiveyaka and Anuttara heavens together form the upper half of the spindle. 


1 Hiittemann, Miniaturen sum Finacarita, loc. cit., p. 74. 
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Below them are the twelve heavens of the Kalpabhavas (sixteen according to the Digam- 
baras), arranged one above the other, completing the lower half of the spindle. All the gods 
inhabiting the various heavens (vimanas) above the “‘ waist” are called Vaimanikas. 


The “ waist” is formed by Mount Meru, the axis of the universe, and the lands and seas 
disposed about it horizontally. Here belong the Bhavanadhipati (Asuras, Nagas, etc.), Vyantara 
(Raksasas, Kimnaras, Gandharvas, etc.), and Jyotiska (Suns, Moons, Planets, etc.) gods, and 
finally, also men. 


The cone below the “ waist” contains the seven hells or underworlds (Narakas). 


The geography of the worlds about Mount Meru (illustrated in figure 56) is as follows :— 
There is a central continent around Meru, called Jambi-dvipa Bharata. Around this is the 
Salt Sea, separating it from the continent called Dhatuki-dvipa. Around this again is the 
Black Sea, separating it from the continent called Puskara-dvipa. The four parts of the two 
outer continents, and the two parts (Bharata and Airavata) of Jambiidvipa, constitute the 
“Ten Regions” or “worlds.” The inner half of Puskara-dvipa is separated from the outer 
half by a range of impassable mountains, the Manusottara Parvata. Each continent has an 
elaborate system of rivers and mountains. 


The southern segment of Jambi-dvipa, called Bharata-varsa, is the land of India, where the twenty-four 
Tirthakaras of our age (avasarpini) have made their appearance. It will be seen that the Bharata-varsa of the 
map, with its mountain ranges to the north, its two great rivers, and the sea round it except on the north, 
corresponds to the actual geography of India, with the Himalayas, Indus and Ganges, and the Indian Ocean. 





VIIL—ASTHETICS AND RELATIONSHIPS OF JAINA PAINTING. 


The Jaina MSS., although the illuminated examples are far from common, constitute the chief exception to 
the general rule that Indian MSS. are not illustrated. It will be seen, however (figure 5), that there is no 
attempt at an organic relationship of text and illustration, such as always appears in Persian MSS. The Jain 
miniature is simply a square or oblong picture that looks as if it had been pasted on to the page, rather than 
designed as a part of it. This may not arise so much from the fact that the painter and writer must have 
separate persons, as from the fact that Indian painting was highly developed long before the sacred books were 
habitually preserved in written form. : 


We are familiar with the striking continuity of the traditions of Buddhist painting: to give only one example, 
compare the White Elephant Gift (Vessantara Jataka) as represented at Degaldoruva in Ceylon (18th century ; 
my Medieval Sinhalese Art, frontispiece) with the same subject represented at Miran (2nd century ; Stein, 
Desert Cathay, figure 147); the latter example, and indeed both, must reflect still older Indian models. Just the 
same must be true of the illustrations to the Lives of the Jinas: probably nothing in the composition is due to the 
15th century painter, just as nothing in the text is due to the 15th century scribe. This does not mean, of course, 
that Jain art has not varied in style, nor that the details of costume, architecture and manners may not largely 
reflect the painter's own environment, nor that there is no diversity of merit in the medizval works; it means 
that if we had before us Jain paintings of the fifth century, or even earlier, we should most likely recognize in 
them compositions almost identical, as such, with many of those in the 15th century books, and later. 


Probably the illustrations to the Kalakacarya Kathanakam have not so old an ancestry. The story itself is 
of later origin, and I should suppose the compositions may not go further back than the roth century. On the 
whole, they are decidedly less formal and more anecdotal than those accompanying the Lives of the Jinas. 


In any case, we have before us a purely Indian art derived, like Rajput and Orissa painting and the late 
Buddhist art of Ceylon, from old traditions ; but carrying us further back in actual examples than either of these. 


If we seek for definite parallels, other than such obvious resemblances as that of the figure of a seated Jina 
to a seated Buddha, we are reminded first of the illustrations to the oldest Nepalese palm-leaf MSS. of the 
Prajfiaparamita, etc. These illustrations likewise take the form of square frames let into the text, very much as 
in the Jaina MSS. There are also resemblances in matters of detail: thus, the curious sloping throne (a 
perspective representation ?) seems to be derived from the architectural canopies of the earlier art. There are 
also striking reminiscences of the Nepalese manner of drawing hands and feet, and general feeling for outline. 
Also the colouring, where, as in MS. C.A., gold is not employed, or only to an insignificant extent, recalls old 
Buddhist art. 


The pictures are filled with characteristically Indian and ancient motifs: for example, the constant repre- 
sentation of hamsas, peacocks, lions and elephants, the occasional purely decorative use of the lotus to fill empty 
spaces (figure 1—not here representing a rain of flowers; cf. 18th century Sinhalese Buddhist paintings); the 
fondness for clouds (which have no likeness to Chinese or Persian formulas) ; the conventions for water; the 
Hindu costumes (such as the dhoti—note the hamsa and diaper designs of the printed cotton or woven sér7s, etc.) ; 
the lion-thrones (s¢mhdsana) ; and the bending of trees (druma-ndatir) towards the holy man (cf. Ramayana, exile 
of Rama—“ the trees incline their heads towards him”). The plain domed arch (fig. 2, etc.) is of makara torana 
origin; the same is doubtless true of the cusped arches (figure 2, r. and |.), which give no proofs of con- 
temporary Persian influences, as they occur also in Nepalese art of the 9th century, and the upper frieze of the 
Visvakarma cave temple at Elia, still earlier. The distinctively Persian costume of the Shahis in Kalakacarya 
pictures cannot be said to prove more than an acquaintance with Persian customs. 


The physical type is rather peculiar, the very sharp hooked nose and large eyes being especially striking. 
The sword-edged nose is also characteristic of medieval Nepalese bronzes and Orissan sculpture, and was 





Fig. 56 
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admired in the most Hindu circles (in Vidhydpati, a beautiful woman’s nose is compared to Garuda’s beak) ; 
it was nevertheless a feature no less admirable in the eyes of Persians. The large eyes are of course charac- 
teristic of all Indian art; but they are here drawn in a peculiar manner, not as in Nepalese or Rajput paintings. 
The further eye is made to project from the outline of the cheek in a most extraordinary way. The prolongation 
of the outer corner of the eye, almost to meet the ear, is also remarkable ; it corresponds to characteristic passages 
in Hindu literature.’ Nevertheless, this elongation of the eye by a single fine line stretching to the ear[* 
(figures 13, 15) is not quite like anything that is familiar in other schools of Indian painting, while it very 
strongly recalls the drawings on 12th and 13th century Rhages pottery, and seems to me to constitute the 
most definite suggestion of relationship to Persian art that these Jain miniatures afford. The use of gold leaf 
possibly points in the same direction. 


The parallels with Rajput painting are naturally closer. Thus, in the Diksa scene of fig. 1, Mahavira is 
represented with a lion-waist and hugely developed chest ; and there are many figures where it would be difficult 
at first sight to distinguish the representations as those of men or women. This recalls the mannerism of the 
large Krsna cartoons from Jaipur (‘‘ Ostasiatische Zeitschrift,” I, 2, fig. 1: /ndian Drawings, Il, pls. 2 and 3). 
We have already remarked that the representation of clouds, which appear in twelve out of the fifty-three 
miniatures reproduced, is anything but Persian or Chinese in manner; on the other hand, it is by no’ means 
unlike the manner of the earlier Pahari and Rajasthani paintings (17th century Jammu district and Rajputana— 
not 18th century Kangra), where a narrow band of dark blue storm-cloud is constantly introduced above the high 
horizon. It will not be forgotten that the monsoon clouds in India are as much liked and desired as blue sky in 
northern Europe. Another resemblance to Rajput art (Jammu) appears in the strong red backgrounds (also in 
old Nepalese and late Sinhalese, etc.). 


The architecture (figs. 2, 5, 41, 57, etc.) resembles that of Gujarat, where most of the miniatures must have 
been painted. 


Indian Mughal art did not yet exist when the 15th century Jain miniatures were being painted. 


On the whole, the archzological interest of Jaina painting exceeds its zsthetic significance. In most of the 
manuscripts the drawing is indeed very highly accomplished, but rather of a workshop character than deeply 
felt. Many of the miniatures are overcrowded with detail, the statement of fact rather than the expression of 
emotion. But in some cases the zsthetic values are much higher. The Diksa scene (Tonsure of Mahavira) of 
figure 1, though it conforms to the usual type in most details of composition, attains to far greater dignity, and is 
comparable in passion with the noble passage of the Ka/pa Sitra which begins: “ Reverence to the Saints and 
Blessed Ones...” (supra, p. 82). That emotion is really expressed in the picture, which led the chief of the 
gods to descend from heaven and kneel with an offering before the Wise One. As elsewhere in Indian literature 
and art (the Great Renunciation of Buddha; Arjuna’s Penance, etc.), we are made to feel that the Going-forth 
of the hero-saint is an event of cosmic and more than temporal significance Like Blake, the poet thought that 
‘‘there were listeners in other worlds than this.’’ Such examples go far to prove that there must once have[* 
existed an Indian school of Jain painting comparable with the classic Buddhist art of Ajanta. 


Within more secular limits, some of the Kalakacarya pictures have excellent qualities. The Shahi upon his 
throne in figures 4 and 5 is admirably designed ; the vertically striped robe, as well as the pose in figure 4, give 
an impression of great repose and dignity. Other pictures, such as the slaying of the magic ass (figure 47) are 
distinctly amusing, though the humour may be quite unconscious. 


The diagrams are chiefly of interest as such; but there are some very well-drawn animals in the outer 
margins of figure 56, especially the running tiger in the upper left hand corner. 


The specimens of book-furniture afford examples of excellent craftsmanship. The embroidery of the book- 
covers is vigorously designed and admirably and patiently executed. The book-strings are still better; nothing 
could be more successful than the patterns, both geometrical and floral, while two of the examples are of special 
interest as having interwoven text and dates. 


VIII.L—THE ILLUSTRATED MANUSCRIPTS. 


The reproductions here given in figures 1 to 53 are taken from the pages of five Jaina MSS., to which 
abbreviated reference is made in the descriptions facing the Plates, under the following heads :— 


1.0.—This is the manuscript of the Ka/pa Sitra (Lives of the Jinas) of Bhadrabahu and of the Kalakacarya 
Kathanakam used by Jacobi in his editions of the texts (‘‘ Abh. fiir die Kunde des Morgenlindes,” VII, 1, 1879, 
and ‘Zeit. der Deutsch. Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft,” XXXIV, 1880) and in his translation of the Ka/pa 
Satra in the “Sacred Books of the East,” Vol. XXII. The MS. is dated Vikrama Samvat 1484, equivalent 
to 1427 A.D., and it is at once the oldest known illuminated Indian MS. on paper, and the oldest known Indian 
painting on paper of any kind. 

The MS. contains 46 miniatures, of which 31 belong to the Kalpa Satra and 15 to the Kalakacarya 
Kathanakam. Of these miniatures, those on ff. 3, 12, 115, 121, 129 and 144 are here reproduced in figures 9, 
12, 45, 50, 5, 51. The MS. is not merely illustrated, but also rather elaborately decorated, as may be seen from 
the reproduction of a whole folio in colours (Plate 1). It is written with silver on 113 leaves, of which the ground 


1Cf. Rajatarangint, 1,210: “The corners of their eyes were captivating, and illuminated by a very thin line of antimony, 
which appeared to play the part of the stem to the ruby-lotuses of their ear-ornaments” (Stein). This description is absolutely 
realised in figures 13 and 15. 


2 W. B. Yeats, Poems of William Biake, Introduction. 
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is coloured black or red alternately. A few pages are written in gold, either on red, or ona plain ground. The 
borders of the pages are frequently decorated, generally with animal processions (elephants or hamsas), floral 
branches or formal lotus-palmette frames, and occasionally with affronted hamsas, antelopes, or with human 
figures. These borders have either a blue, vermilion, crimson or red ground. In the Library of the India Office. 
I am indebted to Dr. F. W. Thomas for facilities kindly granted for reproductions from this manuscript. 


The following MSS., C.A. to C.F., belong to the present writer. 


C.A.—Manuscript of the Kalpa Satra (98 folios) and the Kalakacarya Kathanakam (8 folios), measuring 
93 x 28 cm., six lines to a page. Prakrt, with frequent glosses: with 15 miniatures illustrating the Lives of the 
Jinas, and 2 miniatures illustrating the story of Kalakacarya. Not dated, but probably fifteenth century. The 
text is written in black ink, and is decorated with plain red borders, and the central circles, etc., are rubricated. 
The miniatures are painted with yellow (in lieu of gold), crimson, black, green, two shades of blue, and occasional 
touches of bronzy gold, against a scarlet background (see figures 1 and 2). Occasionally a pearly-white pigment 
is also used. The title of each picture is written in the margin of the MS. or on the picture itself. A rough 
diagram of each illustration also appears in the margin, as a note to remind the painter of the required subject ; 
possibly the painter was unable to read, and made these spirited marginal notes, according to the instructions of 
the writer of the MS., or of a reader who went over it with him. 


The miniatures in this MS. are remarkable for the accomplishment of the fine brushwork (see figures 1, 2, 6, 
7, etc.). The dzksa scene of figure 1 is especially noteworthy for its simplicity and dignity. 


C.B.—Manuscript of the Kalpa Sitra (72 folios) and Kéalakasari Kathanakam (5 folios), measuring 
II X 30 cm., nine lines to a page. Prakrt, with 28 miniatures illustrating the Lives of the Jinas and 6 miniatures 
illustrating the story of Kalakacarya. Dated Samvat 1554 (a.D. 1497). Text in black ink with red borders and 
rubricated central circles, etc. ; first page with a blue pattern border. Painted with crimson, black, blue, white 
and scarlet (forming the background of the finished work) on a gold ground (left uncoloured to form the figures, 
etc.). The miniatures are not labelled. The marginal diagrams are extremely faint. 


C.C.—Manuscript of the Ka/pa Siatra (107 folios), measuring 10.5 x 25.5 cm., seven lines to a page, with 
24 miniatures illustrating the Lives of the Jinas. Prakrt. No date, but probably 17th century. Concludes with the 
colophon “ /ti Gheravali sitram” erased. The colouring is similar to that of C.B., except that the background 
is bright blue in place of scarlet. The illustrations have marginal legends, but no marginal diagrams. Inferior 
paper. The execution is generally inferior to that of C.A. and C.B., but a number of subjects which appear in 
C.C. are not given elsewhere. 


C.D.—Manuscript of the Kalakacarya Katha, 9 folios measuring 11 x 26 cm., nine lines to a page, with six 
miniatures illustrating the story of Kalakacarya. Prakrt. No date, but of fine quality and probably early fifteenth 
century. Miniatures coloured as in C.B. Text bordered with red and central circles rubricated. 


The two following are mentioned for comparison, but no miniatures are reproduced :— 


C.E.—Manuscript of the Ratan Sar (Life of Parsvanatha, etc.), 21 folios measuring 10} x 26 cm., thirteen 
lines to a page, text in black ink with red and yellow borders, and rubricated central circles. Dated Samvat 1633 
(A.D. 1566). Prakrt. Illustrated with four crude miniatures, of which one occupies a full page, viz., a woman, 
with the legend “ Sri Parsvanatha bharya prabhavati mirtti janavi.” 


C.F.—A manuscript of 12 folios, measuring 16 x 32 cm., sixteen lines to a page, with a picture of a Jina on 
each side of each folio. The drawing is quite perfunctory. No date, but probably eighteenth century. 


The following MSS. are in the British Museum :— 


MS. Or. 5,149.—Manuscript of the Kalpa Sitra, 80 folios, nine lines to a page. Has 25 miniatures 
illustrating the Lives of the Jinas. Text in black ink, with plain borders, central circles, etc., in red. Prakrt, 
dated Samvat 1521 (A.D. 1464). 


MS. Or. 5,257.—Manuscript of the U¢taradhyana, 16th-17th century, with one miniature. 


MS. Or. Add. 26,374.—Manuscript of the Ksetra-samasa laghu-prakaranam, a system of geography 
according to the Jainas. Prakrt, with Gujarati commentary. With “numerous pictures and diagrams. Dated 
Samvat 1826 (A.D. 1769). 


The whole of folio 16 (obverse) is here reproduced in figure 55. 


The following MSS. are mentioned by Hiittemann :— 

1.C. 2,367.—The Kalpa Satra. An MS. in the Berlin Museum fiir Vélkerkunde. Studied by Dr. Hiittemann 
(Miniaturen sum Jinacarita, loc. cit.). The MS. has 24 miniatures illustrating the Lives of the Jinas, of which 
Dr. Hiittemann reproduces 14 (two in colours) ; four of his figures are here copied in the text figures a to a. 


MS. Or. 799.—The Kalpa Sutra; “mit zahlreichen, sehr schénen... miniaturen,” in the Royal Library, 
Berlin. Mentioned by Dr. Hiittemann, loc. cit. 
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IX.—DESCRIPTION OF THE PLATES. 


PLATE. I. 


(The reproductions on this Plate are not in the sequential order of the history, but are chosen as typical examples 
of colour. Figures 1—4 size of original; figure 5 slightly reduced). 


Figure 1.—Tonsure of Mahavira (his initiation as a monk). On the left, Indra seated, four-armed, two 
hands holding a divine garment, one holding a goad (attribute of Indra), the other receiving from Mahavira his 
cast-off royal robes ; below, the elephant Airavata, the v@han of Indra. On the right Mahavira, wearing a waist 
cloth only, seated beneath an Asoka tree which is slightly inclined towards him, is plucking out his long locks. 
The foreground represents a hilly park, with Asoka trees. The horizon is very high; the sky is filled with heavy 
monsoon clouds. A conventional lotus occupies a space between the figures and the horizon. Cf. figure 26; 
Hiittemann, figure 9 (here text figure 6); B.M. MS. Or. 5,149, folio 37, labelled ‘‘ Mahavira diksa; MS. 1.0. 
folio 50; and MS. C.C., folio 30, labelled “ Diksa@.” 

MS. C.A., folio 49, labelled “*‘ Vahaviraloca.” 


Figure 2.—Parsvanatha. The Jina enthroned; his crown is surmounted by five snake hoods. The throne 
is supported by two elephants and two lions, and contained in a mandir, cells of which are occupied by wor- 
shippers. The upper arch contains elephants; the upper corners two hamsas. The upper central part of the 
throne, just below the Jina’s feet, shows the naga, which is the cognizance of Parsvanatha. Cf. figures 32, 57. 

MS. C.A., folio 59. 


Figure 3.—Mahavira as the Perfected One, enthroned above the heavens, in Isatpragbhara. The inverted 
crescent represents the Siddha-sila, or Rock of the Perfected. Asoka trees on either hand lean towards the Jina. 
His lion-cognizance appears on the front of the throne, which is surmounted by an umbrella. The landscape 
shows mountains below and a cloudy sky. Cf. figure 29; Hiittemann, fig. g; B.M. MS. Or. 5,149, folio 37; and 
MS. C.B., folio 38, labelled “ Mukti sila.” 


Figure 4.—Kalakacarya conversing with the Saka Shahi. The latter sits on a lion throne, holding a flower 
in his left hand, while the monk faces him with folded palms. The Shahi seems to be speaking and the monk 
listening. 


MS. C.D., folio 2. 


Figure 5.—Folio 129 of the MS. I.0., with decorated text, and miniature representing Kalakacarya instruct- 
ing the “Saka Shahi. As in figure 4, but the monk is speaking and the Shahi listening. 


PLATE 2. 
(All the figures of the size of the original). 


Figure 6.—The Jina (Mahavira) enthroned ; he wears royal ornaments and holds a begging bowl. 
MS. C.A., folio 1; labelled “ Mahavira.” 


Figure 7.—The Jina (Mahavira) as Guru (preaching), wearing a monk’s robes; the right hand raised in 
vitarka mudra, and holding a rosary. The Jina is seated in a shrine of simple construction; above it are two 
parrots. The sky is filled with heavy clouds. Cf. fig. 8. 

MS. C.A., folio 2; labelled ‘ Guru.” 


Figure 8.—The Jina (Mahavira) as Guru (preaching), wearing monk’s robes; the right hand raised in 
vitarka mudrad, and holding a rosary. On either side of the shrine are worshippers in niches surmounted by 
affronted birds. In four compartments above and four below, are represented the Astamangala, or eight 
auspicious objects, viz. (in order from left to right, above): szrzvaccha, vaddhamanaga (powder-box), dhaddasana 
(throne), dappana (mirror); (and below) the xandtyavatta, sotthtya (swastika), kalasa (water-jar), and maccha 
(fishes). In this miniature two subjects, the Guru and the Astamangala, are combined ; more often these form the 
subject of two separate illustrations. Cf. Hiittemann, fig. 1; MS. 1.0., folio 2; and B.M. MS. Or. 5,149, folio 2. 

MS. C.B., folio 2; labelled “‘ Astamangalaka.” 


Figure 9.—Devananda'’s Dreams. Below, Devananda reclining on a couch. Above, twelve dreams (out of 
fourteen) in the following order: garlands, Padmavati, lion, bull, elephant, palanquin, river, lotus pond, water-jar, 
banner, and the sun and moon. Cf. Hiittemann, fig. A; MS. C.B.; and MS. C.C., folio 4. 

M.S. 1.0. folio 3. 


Figure 10.—The Court of Indra. Left, Indra enthroned, four-handed, holding goad and trident, some other 
object on one left hand, and with the right hand raised. Before him are three courtiers, devas resembling 
himself. Cf. MS. C.C., folio 8, labelled “ Lndraya sabha. e 

MS. C.B., folio 5; labelled ‘‘ /ndra.” 


Figure 11.—Indra, descended from his throne, bows to Mahavira. He holds the goad in one left hand, an 
offering in another, and two other hands are joined in reverence. The curious throne, apparently of the type of a 
mandir built askew, is well seen. Observe the hamsa and check patterns of the dhotis worn in this and the last 
picture. Cf. B.M. MS. 02,5149, folio 6, labelled “ Namoksanam’ ; MS. L.0O., figure 9; and MS. C.C., folio 10, 
labelled ‘“‘/udra namoksanam bhanat. 

MS. C.B., folio 6; labelled “ /ndra namoksanam.” 
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PLATE 3. 
(All the figures of the size of the original). 


Figure 12.—Harinegamesi receiving the commands of Indra. Indra is enthroned; Harinegamesi stands 
with raised joined hands in an attitude of respect and attention. Indra is four-handed, and holds the goad and 
trident. Harinegamesi has the head of an antelope joined to the body of a man. 


MS. I.O., folio 12. 


Figure 13.—Harinegamesi removing the embryo from the womb of the Brahmani Devananda. Devananda 
reclines on a cushioned couch, below which are seen a ewer and a dish of pau supari. The embryo is represented 
as a ball. Above the roof are heavy clouds. Cf. B.M. MS. Or. 5,149, folio 10; and MS. C.B., folio 10, labelled 
“ Garbhapahar Harinegamesz.” MS. C.C. shows this subject and the next in one miniature, labelled “ Gardh- 
apahar garbha sacarana.” 

MS. C.A., folio 15; labelled “...§ Harznegamesi.” 


Figure 14.—Harinegamesi bringing the embryo to the Ksatriyani Trigala. Generally similar to the last, but 
the embryo is more realistically represented, as in Hiittemann’s figure 3. Cf. also B.M. MS. Or. 4149, folio 11, 
labelled “‘ Garbha sacarana.” 

MS. C.B. folio 11; Harinegamest garbha-praksepa.” 


Figure 15.—The Ksatriyani Trisala attended by a maid-servant. The lady reclines on a couch, while the 
maid plies a fly-whisk (c@mara). 

MS. C.B., folio 12; labelled “ Ranz 7rzsala.” 

Figure 16.—The Fourteen Dreams of the Ksatriyani Trisala, viz. :—First row : elephant, bull, lion. Second 
row: Padmavati, garlands, sun and moon, banner. Third row: water-jar, lotus tank, river. Fourth row: 
palanquin, heap of jewels, fire. It is noteworthy that the “lion” (szha) of the texts is here, as in Hiittemann’s 
figure 2, represented by a gaza-stmha or mythical elephant-lion. [A true lion is represented in the next figure (17) 
from the MS. C.A., folio 34.] | The water-jar is provided with symbolic eyes. The tank is walled, with four 
gates or ghats, and a lotus in the middle. A sailing vessel and fishes are seen in the river, and flowers are 
growing along its margin. Water is represented by intersecting straight lines which are really parts of concentric 
curves according to the usual formula. Cf. Hiittemann, figure 2; B.M. MS. Or. 5,149, folio 13, labelled 
“ Svapna 14 lahar”; and MS. C.C., folio 21, labelled “ 777zSala svapna 14.” 

MS. C.B., folio 13; labelled “ Caé#da satranda.” 


Figure 17.—The Fourteen Dreams of the Ksatriyani Trisala, as above, but with differences of detail. The 
lion is attrue lion. The tank is not walled. There is no ship on the river. The water is represented by inter- 
secting segments of concentric circles, according to the most frequent Indian convention (cf. figures 30 and 31). 
Cf. B.M. MS. Or. 5,149, folio 13; MS. I.0., folio 21; and Hiittemann, figure 2. 

MS. C.A., folio 34; labelled “74 satranam.” 


PLATE 4. 
(All the figures are slightly reduced). 


Figure 18.—Toilet of Siddhartha. A maid-servant is dressing his hair, after the bath. Cf. MS. C.C., 
folio 35. 
MS. C.B., folio 21. 


Figure 19.—Darbar of Siddhartha. He is enthroned, to the left. On the right, three kneeling soldiers. 
MS. C.B., folio 22; labelled “ Raa-sabha.” 


Figure 20.—The Ksatriyani Trigala reclining. She is probably listening to the interpretation of the dreams. 

MS. C.A., folio 36; labelled ‘‘ Raa-riipa” (probably for ‘ Rani-ripa”). 

Figure 21.—The interpretation of the dreams. On the left, Siddhartha seated enthroned, beneath a royal 
umbrella; on the left, a Brahmana reading from a book. Cf. Hiittemann, fig. 5; MS. C.B., ff. 23, 24; and B.M. 
MS. Or. 5,149, folio 24, labelled ‘‘ Raja rani sapna pathaka. 

MS. C.A. 36; labelled “ Svapua-laksana pathakah. 

Figure 22.—Birth of Mahavira. Trisala, reclining, holds the child in her arm, and is fanned by a maid- 
servant, using a fly-whisk (c@mara). Cf. Hiittemann, fig. 6; B.M. MS. Or. 5,149, folio 29, labelled ‘“ Mahavira 
janma”; MS. C.C., folio 48, labelled ‘‘ Viva janma”; and MS. 1.0., folio 4o. 

MS. C.B., folio 28; labelled “ /anma.” 


Figure 23.—The Birthday Festival, or ‘‘ Apotheosis.” Mahavira seated on his mother’s (?) lap, while deities 
on either side offer water of lustration in golden ewers. Two bulls with waving tails descend from heaven towards 
Trisala. The figures are all floating in mid-air above the mountains, but the bulls are descending a sort of 
golden staircase. Cf. Hiittemann, fig. 7; B.M. MS. Or., folio 30; and MS. I.0., folio 42. 

MS. C.B., folio 29; labelled “‘ /anmabhisekha.” 


PLATE 5. 
(All the figures are of the size of the originals). 


Figure 24.—Mahavira distributes his wealth. He is seated on a throne before a table covered with gems, 
which he is presenting to three Brahmanas. Cf. B.M. MS. Or. 5,149, folio 35, labelled “ Mahavira dana”; and 
MS. C.C., folio 56, labelled “‘ Vira dana.” 

MS. C.B., folio 32 ; labelled Samvatsari dana,” 
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Figure 25 — The Indifference of Mahavira. He stands, attended by two deities and two antelopes, and is 
unmoved, though a serpent, a scorpion, a lion and a dog are attacking him. Cf. Hiittemann, fig. 10, where there 
are two serpents, and the dog is replaced by a woman cooking (representing pleasure). This subject is not given 
in MSS. C.A. and C.B., nor I.O. 

MS. C.C., folio 60; labelled ‘ Viva upasargra.” 


Figure 26.—Tonsure of Mahavira. On left, Mahavira seated beneath an Asoka tree, plucks out his hair. 
The tree bends over him (called drumda-natir, a mark of gods and arhats), acknowledging his greatness. On the 
right, Indra, kneeling beneath a royal umbrella, offers a divine robe; one hand holds the trident. The clouds 
above, usually blue, are here green. Cf. Hiittemann, fig. 9 (here text fig. 6); B.M. MS. Or. 5,149, folio 37; 
MS. I.0., folio 50; MS. C.C., folio 30; and figure 1. 

MS. C.B., folio 34; labelled “ Dzksa@.” 


Figure 27.—Samavasarana of Mahavira. A triple walled enclosure with four gates, as described in text, supra. 
Mahavira seated in centre. A step-well and animals are represented in each corner. Cf. figure 28; B.M. MS. 
Or. 5,149, folio 38, labelled “ Mahavira jnana”; MS. 1.0., folio 53; and MS. C.C., folio 64, labelled “ /f#ana.” 

MS. C.B., folio 37; labelled ‘\/#ana samosarana.” 


Figure 28.—Samavasarana of Mahavira. As figure 27. 
MS. C.A., folio 53; labelled ** Mahavira samosarana.” 


Figure 29.—Mahavira as the Perfected One, enthroned above the heavens in Isatpragbhara. The inverted 
crescent represents the Siddha Sila, or Rock of the Perfect, as described in the text, supra. Heavy monsoon 
clouds above, and mountains below. The body of the Jina is bright yellow; he is supported by hamsas and 
siddhas on either side. Cf. figure 3; Hiittemann, figure 9; B.M. MS. Or. 5,149, folio 30, labelled “ 7. nzvanz” ; 
MS. I.0., folio 55; and MS. C.C., folio 66, labelled *“* Viva muktz.” 

MS. C.A., folio 55; labelled ‘ Szddhz.” 


PLaTE 6. 
(All figures are of the size of the originals). 


Figure 30.—Above, Parsvanatha in Isatpragbhara, enthroned above the Siddha Sila; his head is surmounted 
by five cobra hoods. Two dha&taki trees rise from the peaks below, bending toward the Jina. Cf. MS. I.O., 
folio 66. Below, Parsvanatha protected by the naga Dharanendra. The Jina stands in a sea or lake, and is 
worshipped by a yaksa and yaksini. Cf. figure 31 and B.M. MS. Or. 5,149, folio 46. 

MS. C.B., folio 44. 


Figure 31.—Parsvanatha sheltered by the naga Dharanendra. The Jina stands in a sea or lake, supported 
by a yakSa, and sheltered by the naga, whose hoods rise above his head, and tail lies in the water. Cf. B.M. 
MS. Or. 5,149, folio 46, labelled ‘“‘ Pa@. upasarga.” 

MS. C.C., folio 75; labelled Parsva upasargra.” 


Figure 32.—Parsvanatha enthroned. The throne is supported by elephants and lions. The Jina’s head is 
surmounted by five cobra hoods and an umbrella. Three worshippers on either side. Cf. Hiittemann, figure 11. 
MS. C.C., folio 77 ; labelled “‘ Parsva pratima.” 


Figure 33.—Above, a king worshipping the Saikha, a symbol of Neminatha. Below, a subject not 
identified ; possibly the Jina snatching a sceptre from Indra. 
MS. C.C., folio 79; labelled “ Sankha piriu hari-haro liu.” 


Figure 34.—Neminatha enthroned. The throne, etc., as in figure 2. The figure of the Jina dark blue; 
below him, in front of the throne, the sankha cognizance ; observe the sankha also indicated beneath the sketch 
figure in margin. The Jina holds a begging bowl. Cf. MS. C.C. 78, labelled ‘‘ Wem pratima.” 

MS. C.A., folio 66; labelled ‘‘ Vzmznatha.” ‘ 


Figure 35.—Adinatha enthroned. The throne, etc., as in figure 2, 34. The figure of the Jina yellow; 
below him, in front of the throne, the bull cognizance, and the same in the marginal sketch. Cf. MS. C.C., 
folio 88, labelled “A dznatha pratima.” 

MS. C.A., folio 72; labelled “.S7z Adinatha.” 


PLATE 7. 
(All figures on this Plate are of the size of the originals). 


Figure 36.—Episodes in the life of Neminatha. 
MS. C.C., folio 80; labelled “* Vem pasuvada.” 


Figure 37.—Prince (?) riding on an elephant, beneath a large royal umbrella. 
MS. C.C., folio 89; labelled “ Hasti-mirtika umbha.” 


Figure 38.—The twenty Tirthakaras between Rsabha and Neminatha. MS. C.C., ff. 63 and 64, show the 
twenty Tirthakaras in two groups of ten, each labelled “ 77rthankara so.” 
MS. C.B., folio 48. 


Figure 39.—The eleven ganadharas of Mahavira; in the centre of the third row, the centre space is occupied 
by an Omkara figure with a lotus. Cf. MS. C.C., folio 95, labelled ‘“‘ Gaxadhara 17,” where the Omkara figure is 
replaced by the Hrimkara. . \ 

MS. C.B., folio 54; labelled ‘ Ganadhara 11.” 
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Figure 40.—Four episodes in the life of Rsabha; viz., Janma, mukti-sila, diksa and samavasarana. 


MS. C.B., folio 47 ; no label. 


Figure 41.—Rsabha enthroned in a mandir, with worshippers. _ His bull cognizance appears on the front of 
the throne. A parrot and a monkey are seen on the sikhara, which is crowned by a banner. 

MS. C.B., folio 72, the last page of the Ka/pa Sitra proper, with colophon ; the reverse of the same leaf 
begins the Ka@lakacarya Kathanakam, with a picture similar to that of figure 45. No label. 


PLaTE 8. 
(All the figures are of the size of the originals). 


Figure 42.—Balamittra (nephew of Kalakacarya) preaching to a lion; other monks below. I cannot explain 
this further ; it is, no doubt, a legend connected with the third section of the story of Kalakacarya, but no lion is 
referred to in the text translated by Jacobi. 

MS. C.D., folio 6; labelled ‘‘ Balamittra bhanae.” 


Figure 43.—Darbar of King Gardabhilla. The king is seated on a throne, beneath a royal umbrella; before 
him are his general and army, and cavalry. Cf. MS. C.B., folio 84. 
MS. C.A., folio 100; labelled “‘ Gardabhilla.” 


Figure 44.—Kalakacarya instructing the Saka prince. The latter sits on a lion throne, surmounted by two 
umbrellas; before him are his bow and arrows hung on a tripod, and two courtiers kneel above. Note the 
Persian costumes, contrasting with the purely Hindu dress of Gardabhilla in figure 43. On the right, Kalakacarya 
is seated on a cushion, reading from a book. Heavy clouds above. Cf. figure 49 (MS. I.0., folio 121). 

MS. C.A., folio 100; labelled ‘ Sakaraya.” 


Figure 45.—Above, Kalakacarya instructing the Shahi (here an outdoor scene, with hills, trees and clouds). 
Below, the Shahi setting out with the army, for Hindustan. On the left, a floral border. 
MS. I.0., folio 115. 


Figure 46.—Above, Kalakacarya instructing the Shahi, as in fig. 44. Below, Kalakacarya changing the 
potter’s stuff to gold: he is shaking a powder over the burning kiln, the Shahi on horseback looking on. 
MS. C.B., folio 74. 


Figure 47.—Kalakacarya’s archers slaying the magic ass. Gardabhilla, within the walls of a fortified city, 
seated before a fire, performing magical rites, creating the magic ass which stands in the gateway. Above, also 
within the city, Sarasvati, within the royal zenana. Below, horses in the royal stables. Outside the city walls, 
archers of the Shahi’s army, with Kalakacarya himself on horseback, firing arrows into the ass’s mouth. A 
triangle of cloud in the upper right hand corner. 

MS. C.B., folio 75. 


PiaTE IX. 
(The reproductions are of the size of the originals). 


Figure 48.—Above, Gardabhilla is brought a prisoner before Kalakacarya; below, Kalakacarya goes to the 
zenana to bring away his sister. 

MS. C.B., folio 76. 

Figure 49.—Kalakacarya instructing the Shahi, as in figures 44 and 46, ¢.v. 

MS. I.0., folio 49. 

Figure 50.—Kalakacarya enthroned, holding a book in his right hand, of which also the thumb and first 
finger are joined in wtarka mudra, with his left hand touches the head of a kneeling monk or nun (probably 
Sarasvati, on the occasion of re-admission to the sisterhood), who touches his feet. On the right, above the 
kneeling figure, appears a sort of table, on which rests a book covered with flowers. A similar table appears in 
figures 48, 51 and 53, also figure 32. Its construction resembles that of the modern camp-stool. [It is of 
considerable interest to see such tables represented in use, as they correspond closely with the Sinhalese 
dandasana, of which an illustration appears in my Medieval Sinhalese Art, Plate X, fig. 1. I had never seen one 


of these in use, though I knew them as of monastic origin, and was informed that they were used as book-tables. | 
MS. 1.0., folio 144. 


Figure 51.—Above, Indra disguised as an aged Brahmana, visits Kalakacarya; below, Indra assumes his 
proper form, and takes leave of Kalakacarya. [See the story related above, Section IV.] 


MS. C.D., folio 9. 


Figure 52.—A king and queen dancing, possibly an erotic subject. The king is shooting an arrow at a 
parrot (the v@an of Kamadeva) on a tree beneath which the queen is dancing. 
MS. C.C., folio 100; labelled “ Wrtya....” 


Figure 53.—The Education of Badrasvami (? Badrabahu, author of the Ka/pa Sutra). Above, apparently 
dedication of the child to the order; below, the child in a swing. 


MS. C.C., folio 98 ; labelled “‘ Badrasvami palanu.” 
The last two figures, the subjects of which I cannot properly explain, occur only in my MS. C.C. 


PLATE X. 


Figure 54.—Diagram of a Samavasarana, drawn in black, yellow and red on buff paper. [See description 
above, Section V.] The diagram is inscribed with details of dimensions, and indicates the positions occupied 
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by the various deities, men and animals. Two step-wells are represented in each corner, although the 
samavasarana is round. The diagram is dated in the top right hand corner, Samvat 1680, equivalent to 
1623 A.D. Size of original diagram, 33 by 27 cm. Collection of the author. 


PiaTE XI. 
(Both figures are reduced). 


Figure 55.—Page of a Jaina MS., with miniature apparently representing the Pandaga and Somanasa 
forest. The latter forms a girdle round Mount Meru at its base, and differs from the Pandaga-vana in not being 
mountainous ; it occupies the curved wooded area at.the lowest part of the picture. The rocky Pandaga-vana is 
represented by the six tree-clad arms of the mountain. The temple above is the shrine of a Tirthakara on the summit 
of Meru. (I am indebted to the kindness of Dr. L. D. Barnett, of the British Museum, for the above reading). 

B.M. MS. Or. Add. 26,374, folio 16. 


Figure 56.—Cosmic diagram showing the lands and seas around Mount Meru. [See above, Section VI. ] 
Bharata-varsa (India) forms the lower segment of the central circle. 
From a large diagram painted on cotton cloth. Collection of the author. 


PiaTE XII. 
(Both figures are reduced). 


Figure 57.—Sri Parsvanatha. The central panel shows the Jina enthroned in a mandir, of which the 
Sikhara, adorned with a flag and approached by a Siddha, occupies the square immediately above. Right and 
left of Parsvanatha are narrow panels occupied by the naga Dharanendra and the yaksini Padmavati. On the 
extreme left, Indra; on the extreme right, Padmavati. Above, on the left, the Samavasarana of Parsvanatha 
[note the Jina with three reflections of himself, occupying the centre, as described in the text, Section V.]; on 
the right, the ‘‘Paiica-Pad” [above, five Omkara ideographs, then five seated Siddhas (?) above the crescent of the 
Siddha-sila (?)]. Below, on the left, Suddharma Svami (?); on the right, Gotama Svami. The lower central 
panel I cannot explain. 

From a painting on cotton cloth, probably 16th century. Size of original, 30 cm. square. Colours: vermilion 
(background), crimson, pink, blue, green, black, white and gold (chiefly the square of gold leaf over which the 
central figure of the Jina is drawn). The cloth has been primed before painting. Spots of sandal paste upon 
the chief figures show that the picture has been used as an object of worship. Collection of the author. 


Figure 58.—MS.-cover, embroidered with the Fourteen Dreams of the Mother of Mahavira. The subjects 
are as follows :—To right of centre, large panel, Padmavati: next column, above, the bull; centre, two garlands ; 
below, the sun: extreme right, above, the elephant ; centre, the lion; below, moon and stars: left of Padmavati, 
above, the flag: below, the ocean (river) of milk: next column, above, the golden vase: below, the heavenly 
mansion. The remaining four subjects are not recognizable. 

The embroidery is executed in silk on cotton. The colours are crimson, orange, blue, green, cream and 
black. The narrow border is cross-stitch, as in figure 63. The remainder of the work is couched, except the 
inconspicuous cream outlining in chain-stitch. Size of original, 30 by 13 cm. Probably 16th century. Collection 
of the author. 


Pirate XIII. 
(The figures are reduced). 


Figure 59.—MS.-cover, embroidered with the Fourteen Dreams of the Mother of Mahavira, and the Eight 
Auspicious Objects (Astamangalaka). The cover consists of two parts hinged together, and is designed to keep 
together the loose leaves of any MS. resting on the inside of the larger part. ‘The dreams are represented on 
this larger flap: Padmavati occupies the central squares of the two lower rows. The gold vase is on her proper 
left. The first four squares of the upper row contain respectively the elephant, bull, lion and two garlands; the 
two squares on Padmavati’s proper right contain the flag and throne. The remaining subjects are no longer 
recognizable. 

The narrow portion of the cover contains the Astamangalaka, which are upside down in the reproduction. 
The subjects are, from left to right: nandzyavartta, fishes, golden vase, throne, mirror, s¢vvaccha, powder-box, 
and sotthtya (swastika). 

The needlework is of silver thread on red wool; a very little green and purple silk is also used. The silver 
thread is partly chain stitch, partly couched. 

Size of original, 273 by 20 cm. Probably 16th century. Collection of the author. 


Figure 60.—Portion of an embroidered MS.-cover. Silk on cotton canvas, chevron design. Colours: 
crimson, yellow, orange (two shades), blue, green and white. x$. 


Figure 61.—Portion of an embroidered handkerchief, for wrapping MSS. Silk on cotton canvas, in striped 
lozenges ; colours as the last. Nearly }. 


Figure 62.—Portion of an embroidered MS.-cover, silk on brown cotton canvas, in lozenges; crimson, 
orange, green, yellow and white in dark blue framework. Nearly }. 


Figure 63.—Portion of an embroidered MS.-cover, silk cross-stitch on brownish cotton canvas. Colours: 
blue, orange, green, yellow, cream and black. x?. 


The originals of Figures 60-63 are all most likely 16th century. Collection of the author. 
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PiaTE XIV. 


Figure 64.—Book-braid (fora), for tying up MSS. Cotton braid, blue and white, bordered with brownish 
red. The text reads as follows :— 


Main samujhyé niradhara yah jaga kavikava-sé 
Ekat-riipa apara pratibimbata lakhivata jagata 
Sambata rasa-rasa-munt-mahi ustyarapura subha khéta 
Kora kari Bhagati Fati Piijya Nardyaxa héta 

1.€. I clearly understood, after examination of this world, 


God has but one transcendent form, the world is manifest as (His) reflection. 
In samvat 1766, in the holy land of Usiyarpur 
Bhagat Yati made this fora in honour of the Reverend Narayana. 


The first two lines are in the metre 6, 4, 1: 6, 4, 3; the next two lines 6, 4, 3: 6, 4, 1. In the 
third line, the metre (6, 4, 3: 6, 4, 1) requires omission of the syllable “ar” in Usiyadrapura. 
Samvat 1766 = a.v. 1709. Width of the braid, 2.1 cm. Collection of the author. 


PLATE XV. 


_ Figure 65.—Book-braid (ora), for tying up MSS. Cotton braid, blue and white, bordered with brownish 
red. The text reads as follows :— 


Papa-pantha partharahi dharahi subha pantha paga 

Para-upagara nimitta bakhanahit mokhi-maga 

Sada avamcechata-citta ju tarana-tarana-jaga 

Aisé gura-kon seva- ta bhagaht karma thaga 1766 
1.é. (A guru) who forsakes the path of sin, and sets his foot on the holy path, 


Who tells the way of salvation for other’s good, 
Whose mind is ever (avamcchata ?), who is a saviour from the world, 
Such a guru serving, the thief of merit runs away. 

These lines are in the metre 6, 4, 2: (3, 2), 2. 1766 = 1709 A.D. 


[I am greatly indebted to the kindness of Dr. Sir G. A. Grierson, who sent me the reading and translation 
of the texts reproduced in figures 64 and 65]. 


Figure 66.—Book-braid (fora), for tying up MSS. _ Cotton braid, blue and white, bordered with brownish 
red. Notext. Probably 18th century. 


The three braids (figs. 64-66) are in the collection of the author. 





ERRATUM IN No. 126. 


Page 72, line 11.—For ‘“‘non-Aryan deities” read “ non-Aryan inhabitants.” 








EDITORIAL NOTE. 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 


The Journal of [ndian Art has now reached its one hundred and twenty-seventh number and, on the whole, 
it has been devoted to monographs in which each art or subject has been treated in an exhaustive manner. The 
materials available for such thorough work are now more difficult to obtain ; but the publishers believe that there 
is much that is valuable which would prove of sufficient interest to appear in the form of short articles or notes. 
It has therefore been decided, in future, to set apart a page or more for such papers, as well as for notes, news, 
and comments on articles which have already appeared in the Journal. In this way it is hoped that useful and 
up-to-date information may be afforded and valuable suggestions obtained for future articles. Messrs. W. Griggs 
& Sons, Ltd., will therefore welcome all such contributions, and will be glad also to receive illustrations in such 
cases as may seem necessary. 








COMPOSITE ANIMALS. 


Some of the readers of the article on “Indian Animals, True and False, in Art, etc.,” in the last number of the Journal may 
be interested to learn that composite figures formed of human beings are not altogether imaginary, as the following extract from 
the Travels of the famous Baron Jean Baptiste Tavernier shows. In the translation by Dr. V. Ball (Macmillan & Co., 1889), 
from the original French edition of 1676, we read that the dancing women of Bhagnagar (the modern Hyderabad), the capital 
of the kingdom of Golkonda, “have so much suppleness and are so agile that when the king who reigns at present wished to 
visit Masulipatam, nine of them very cleverly represented the form of an elephant, four making the four feet, four others the 
body, and one the trunk, and the king, mounted above on a kind of throne, in that way made his entry into the town.” The 
king referred to was Abdul Kutab Shah, who succeeded his father in 1611, and reigned until 1672. 

The following is an abstract of a communication received from Chaubey Bisvesvar Nath, of Jaipur, on the same subject :— 
The idea of representing a variety of forms in a single form [Baha-rup in Sanskrit] has been a typical feature of Hindu art 
even from the remotest period. The earliest example is the letter aum, derived from three Sanskrit letters which represents 
Brahma. Shiv, in the form of Ardha-Narishvara (half male and half female), and Ravana with ten heads, the head of an ass 
crowning them all, are other representations of the same kind. The object is to convey a number of ideas in a nut-shell. The 
composite pictures of beasts and birds very probably illustrate the chief doctrine of Hinduism, or the transmigration of souls. 
Each picture may be taken, therefore, to be an epitome of the series of probable transformations or changes of form which the 
animal is likely to undergo in its passage through its existence. This fact is delineated as an object lesson, to a devout mind, 
where an animal is represented as attacking another. It graphically and vividly indicates that Death puts an end to one form 
of life, which is succeeded by another. 

Gautama Buddha and his contemporary Mahavira (the great Jain), in order to emphasize the twin doctrines of Karma 
(actions) and its inevitable transmigrations, and to strike terror into the minds of their followers, made use of hideous repre- 
sentations, and the miracle plays of the Lamas and their devil dances are based on the same ideas. Chaubey Bisvesvar Nath 
also thinks that the composite figures may represent the different mental impulses in a being in which the weaker ones are 
governed by the stronger. 

The illustrations have little or no artistic merit. Most of them are based on religious legends which have chiefly been 
expressed in the imaginative form of verse. Symbolism in some form or other is a leading characteristic of Hindu art. The 
ideas of rebirths and their attendant miseries necessarily produced conceptions of gloom or pessimism, which led Hindu artists 
to delineate subjects which excited horror; hence the monstrous combinations of human and brute forms, which are mostly 
grotesque and hideous. 

The above reflections afford an interesting insight into the workings of the Indian mind, and serve to show that the subject 
of Composite Animals is not wanting in importance. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR A PAPER ON TRACERY, 
By CoLoneL T. H. HENDLEY, C.LE. 


Indian stone and wood carvers have shown so much ingenuity in utilizing tracery in the decoration of buildings and for 
minor purposes that a special article on the subject would prove most interesting. The well-known window in the Sidi Saiyid 
Mosque at Ahmedabad is the most splendid example of this form of ornament, and there are large numbers of illustrations of 
this fascinating art in such books as Sir S. Jacob’s ‘‘ Jaipur Portfolios of Architectural Details,”! Mr. Vincent Smith’s “ History [? 
of Fine Art in India,’’® and other works, but there is still room for an illustrated paper giving practical information and details[?® 
of workmanship. 

A valuable book in Hindi, entitled “ Jal Kaumudi,”’ was published in 1867 by Pandit Kundan Lal of Farukhabad, which was 
to have been followed by a more elaborate work, which would, no doubt, have completely filled the object now in view. Un- 
fortunately, that estimable man has long since died; but he should be remembered as one who, under considerable difficulties, 
did very much for the cause of Indian Art. 

In my presidential address at the Art Conference held in Lahore in January, 1894, I spoke as follows :—‘‘ A friend of mine, 
Pandit Kundan Lal, of Farukhabad, tells me that for some time past he has conducted a quarterly vernacular journal for the 
promotion of industrial art. He thinks that most good will be effected by teaching the broad principles of art in elementary 
classes. Youths should be taught to distinguish the beautiful from the ugly; the true from the false; the points which 
distinguish good work from bad; the reasons why European work is generally, commercially, and for practical purposes, 
superior to Indian work ; and also the absolute necessity that all artizans should, in the first place, attend to utility and then 
think of ornament.”’ 

The Pandit was Head Clerk in the Colléctorate of Farukhabad under the late Mr. S. Growse, I.C.S., whose labours as an 
antiquary, as well as in the cause of Art and Literature, at Mathura, Bulandshahar, etc., are so well known; in all of which 
places, it is understood, he was followed and aided by Kundan Lal. The Pandit died at Jaipur, where I had opportunities of 
seeing how under a singularly modest. demeanour he concealed a great deal of learning. His memory is still cherished by many 
friends in India as well as in Europe. 

The first part of a work on ‘‘ Geometrical Patterns, with descriptions in English, Urdu, and Gurmukhi,” by J. Kishna Singh, 


wood engraver and carpenter, was issued by the Oriental Press at Lahore in 1893. It is somewhat similar to Pandit Kundan 
Lal’s book. 


1 Messrs. W. Griggs & Sons, Ltd. 2 Oxford University Press. 





BOOK RECEIVED. 
The Music of Hindostan, by A. H. Fox-STRANGWAYS. Illustrated. Clarendon Press. 1914. 21/- net. 
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54. Samavasarana diagram, dated Samvat 1680 (A.D. 1627). 
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THE EIGHT NAYIKAS. 


By ANANDA K. COOMARASWAMY, D.Sc. 





On the one hand from the standpoint of Rhetoric and the Art of Poetry and the Drama, and on the other, 
from that of Erotic, Indian writers have long been interested in the classification of Heroes and Heroines in 
well-defined types. Such classifications are typically developed in Sanskrit treatises’ such as the classical|’ 
Bharatiya-Natya-Sastra, in the Sahitya Darpana, and in the Kama Sutra and in other works; and in the later 
vernacular literature of Hindustan, chiefly in the Raszkapriya of Kesava Dasa,” the Sat-sazya of Bihari Lal, and{* 
the Bhasa-bhiisana of Jasvant Siagh. P 

Thus Bharata defines fourteen Nayakas‘ or types of Hero-lover, as: Lover, Beloved, Gentle, Lordly,|# 
Possessive, Animated, Pleasing, and Miscreant, Evil, Untruthful, Refractory, Braggart, Shameless, and Brutal. 

(Bharatiya-Natya-Sastra “XXII, 286 ff.). 


A more frequent classification distinguishes four Nayakas as: Anukala or Faithful (to one beloved), 
Daksina or \mpartial (kind to one while loving another), Sa¢ha or Cunning (both unkind and false), and D&rsta 
or Shameless (indifferent to blame). 

(Sahitya-darpana, 70-74, and Bhasa-bhisana, |, 6, 7: the Rastkapriya, II, 2, gives the same list, with the 
substitution of Azu/a, with the same meaning, for Anuki/a). 


From another point of view the types of Hero-lover are three: Husband (Pa¢z), Paramour (Ufafatz), and 
one who resorts to Hetairai { Vazscka). 
(Rasamaijarz: Bhis&-bhisana, |, 8). 


- Another three-fold classification divides Heroes and Heroines into the Worthy (U¢‘ama), Unworthy 
(Adhama), and Mediocre (Madhyama). 
(Bharatiya-Natya-Sastra XX1V, 1). 


The Heroine (Na@yzka) occupies considerably more space than the Hero (Vé@yaka) in the literature of 
Dramaturgy and Erotic; and Schmidt remarks (/oc. cz¢t.) that this ‘‘is quite natural, since it is men that are 
classifying women ; had the situation been reversed, the proportion might well have been different. Moreover, 
we can easily allow that Woman is a much more interesting and many-sided object of study than Man.” 


The first classification of Heroines (the Beloved) is three-fold: Maiden, Wife, or Hetaira. 
(Kama Siitra, etc.). 


Another three-fold classification classes women as: Gazelle-like (mxgz), Mare-like (vadava@), or Elephant-like 
(hastini). 
(Rati-rahasya, etc.). 


A better-known classification makes a four-fold division: The Lotus (Padmzni), Variegated’ (Cztrznz),[® 
Conch-(Sa#khinz), and Elephant-woman (/ast¢ini), in descending order of merit. 
(Ratevahasya, Anangaranga, Bhasa-bhisana, Rastkapriya, etc.). 


There is also a four-fold classification according to age: Ba/a (up to sixteen), Zarunz (sixteen to thirty), 
Praudha (thirty to fifty-five), and Vrddha (over fifty- -five). 
(Ratt-rahasya, etc.). 


Another three-fold classification distinguishes Heroines as: One’s own (Svakiya), Another’s (Parakiya), 
and Anybody’s (Samanya or Sadhiranda). This corresponds to the classification of Heroes as Patz, Upapati and 
Vaisika. 

(Sahitya-darpana, Bhisa-bhisana, etc.). 


1 For a full discussion of all these, with texts and translations, see R. Schmidt, Beitrige sur indischen Erotik, Leipzig, 
1902, pp. 136 ff. The same writer has published a text and translation of the Kama Siitra. See also Sylvain Levi, Le Thedtre 
Indien, Paris 1890, and P. Regnaud, La Rhétorigue Sanskrite, Paris 1884. For the Sahitya Darpana see the edition and 
translation of Ballantyne (Calcutta, 1875). See also Haas, The Dasariipa of Dhanamjaya, New York, 1912. 


® We have used the Bombay edition of Samvat 1957 (A.D. 1900) for the purpose of the present article. No translation in a 
European language is available. 

5 See G. A. Grierson, Zhe Satsatya of Bihari (edited with a translation of the Bhdsa-bhisana of Jasvant Singh), Calcutta, 
1896. 

4 The reader will distinguish Na@yaka (m.) from Nayika (sometimes Nayaka) (f.). 

5 J.e , adorned with diverse beauties and accomplishments. The Padmini has sixteen-sixteenths of all possible perfections, 
_ the Citrini fourteen-sixteenths. 


THE EIGHT NAYIKAS. 





Still another three-fold classification distinguishes: The Artless or Youthful (A/ugdha, with several sub- 
divisions), the Adolescent (Madhya), and the Mature (Praudha or Pragalbha). All these are Svakiya. 

(Sahitya-darpana, Bhasa-bhisana, etc. 

In the same way there are six kinds of Parakiya Heroines, which it is hardly necessary to detail here. 
Several other classifications we also omit. 


It is interesting to note that there are also three ways in which the Lover may first see the Beloved, viz. : 
In a Dream, in a Picture, or Face to Face. 


Finally we come to the classification of Svakiya Heroines according to the immediate circumstances of 
their relations with their Lovers. It is this classification, into Eight, that forms the subject of the present 
notice, especially in relation to the representation of these types in the Pahari paintings, such as we reproduce in 
the accompanying Plates. 


The Zocus classicus for the Eight Nayikas is the Bharatiya-Natya-Sastra, XXII, 197, 198: “The following 
are the eight varieties of Heroine: Vasakasazja, she who is ready to receive her beloved, Virahot-kanthita, she 
who is longing in separation, Svadhinapattka, she whose lord is faithful to her, Kalahantarita, she who is divided 
from her beloved by a quarrel, Ahandita, she who has been deceived, Vzpralabdha, she who waits in vain, 
Prosita-bhartrka, she whose beloved is gone abroad, and Adhzsaérzka, she who goes forth to seek her beloved.” 


The same classification is found in the Dasaripa, Sahttya-darpana, etc. The same names, in a different 
order, are also given in the Bhasa-bhiisana, but the number is increased by the addition of three others, viz., the 
Pravatsyapatika, she who anticipates separation, the 4gamapatzka, she whose beloved is on his way home, and 
Agatapatika, she whose beloved has just returned. 


The poet Sardar further divides the Adhzsarzka into three, and other authors add two more, making five, 
viz.: Suklabhisarika, she who visits her beloved on bright moonlit nights, Avszabhisarika, she who does so on 
dark nights, Dzvabhisértka, she who goes to her beloved by day, Sandhyabhisartka, she who goes at twilight, and 
Nisabhisirika, she who goes at night. 


It will not be necessary to quote more detailed descriptions of the Eight Nayikas, given by Bharata and 
others, since it is our main purpose to quote the text and translation of Kesava Dasa, and to correlate this with 
the pictures. Before proceeding to this text and translation we give a short notice of the poet and his works :! 


Kegava Dasa, the son of Kasinatha, was a Sanadhya Brahman of Orcha in the district of Bundelkhand. 
His home was originally at Tehri, whence he settled at Orcha under the patronage of Raja Madhukar Shah, 
whose son and successor, Indrajit Shah, assigned him a grant of twenty-one villages. His first work, a 
philosophical poem, was written in Samvat 1600 (A.D. 1543). He then wrote the Raszkapriya, with which we 
are here concerned ; it was completed on the seventh day of Kartika-sudz, S. 1648 (a.p. 1591). This was 
followed by the Kavipriyda, a work on rhetoric, in S. 1658 (a.D. 1601). Still later he wrote a poem on the life of 
Rama, and a work on prosody. The date of the poet’s death does not appear to be known. 


The Raszkapriya is one of the oldest, and certainly the most important of the Hindi works on love-poetry. 
It was composed by KeSava Dasa, who was doubtless quite familiar with the older Sanskrit literature on the 
subject, in the name of his patron Indrajit Shah, who is designated in the colophon of each chapter as the author. 
One evidence of the authoritative character of the work of Kesgava Dasa, who, as it were, set the fashion in this 
kind of vernacular literature, is afforded in the fact that most of the sets of Pahari paintings of the seventeenth 
(from which few survive, and those chiefly from the Jammi district) and the eighteenth century (from which 
many survive, mostly from the Kangra district), conform to his definitions, and a considerable number of them 
are actually inscribed with extracts from the text quoted below. Several of our illustrations are thus accompanied 
by texts. 


Beside the printed text to which we have already alluded (supra, p. 99, footnote), we have before us five 
manuscript leaves, on paper, two miniatures on each leaf in illustration of the accompanying verses. These 
miniatures are of the earliest seventeenth century Mughal style ; that is to say, Mughal technically (embodying a 
due proportion of Rajput tradition), though purely Hindu in subject. It will be remembered that KeSava Dasa 
visited the court of Akbar, upon the occasion of Akbar’s imposing a fine of ten million rupees on Indrajit Shah, 
for ‘‘ disobedience and revolt.” He had a secret audience with Raja Birbal, Akbar’s minister, and recited to him 
a poem, which so pleased Birbal, that he exerted himself to have the fine remitted. It is quite possible that our 
fragment of what may well have been the edztzo princeps of the Rastkapriyad was prepared for Raja Birbal or for 
Akbar himself, on the occasion of Kesava Dasa’s visit to the Mughal court. We mention the matter here, as it 
is proposed to publish these leaves, with notes of their contents, in a future number of the Journal of Indian Art. 


The Rasikapriya differs from most of the works on Rhetoric, Sanskrit or Vernacular, previously referred to, 
in that it is more than a merely metrical description and analysis of the elements of poetry; the Raszkapriya 
itself is yasavant, or poetical. We would call special attention to the dialogue of verse 31. 


The Rastkapriya is divided into sixteen chapters, of which we are here concerned only with the second, 
third and seventh. The second (Néayaka-laksana) describes the Four Classes of Heroes: the third (Wayaka-7atz- 
varnana) names the Eight Classes of Heroines. Chapter VII (Asta-ndyaka-varnana) deals in greater detail 
with the different types of Heroines enumerated in Chapter III]. We proceed to quote the greater part of the 
text of this Chapter, with some commentary and reference to the pictures : 


1G. A. Grierson, Vernacular Literature of Hindustan, 1889, pp. 58. 59, and J. F. Blumhardt, Catalogue of Hindi, 
Panjabi and Hindustani Manuscripts in the British Museum, 1899, pp. 26, 27. 
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RASIKAPRIYA, CHAPTER VII, TEXT AND TRANSLATION. 





ATHA ASTANAYAKA VARNANA. 


1. Ye saba sitani nayaka varanimatt anusara 
Kesava Rai bakhaniye te saba a&tha prakara 

2. Svadhinapatika Uthala Vasakasayya nama 
Abhisandhita bakhaniye aura Khandita vama 

3. KeSava Prostta-preyast Labdhavipra sujana 
Astanayaka& ye sabat Abhisarik& bakhina 


THUS THE DESCRIPTION OF THE EIGHT NAYAKAS. 
1. These are all the nayakas, so many, described by Kesava according to his understanding,—eight are 
their forms : 
2. Svadhinapatika, Utkala and Vasakasayya by name 
Abhisandhita and the Khandita woman : 


-3- KesSava mentions Prosita-preyasi and Labdhavipra 
Abhisarika eke,—thus are all the eight nayakas named. 


The following synonyms should be noted, and literal meanings : 

Svadhinapatika, Svadhinapatika: she whose beloved is ‘in her bandoun,” is subject to her. 
Utkala, Utké, Utkanthita, Virahotkanthita: she who is alone and expectant or yearning. 
Vasakasayya, Vasakasajja, Sajjika, Sagzzta: she who waits by the bed. 


>? ? > 


Abhisandhita, Kalahantarita, Kupita: she who is separated from her beloved by a quarrel, 7.e., as the 
result of her own unkindness. 


Khandit&: she who is offended. 

Prosita-patika, Prosita-bhartrka, Prosita-preyast: she whose beloved has gone abroad. 
Labdhavipra, Vipralabdha: she who has made an appointment and is disappointed. 
Abhisartka: she who goes out to meet her beloved. 


ea eS 


Sets of pictures of the Eight Nayakas were frequently made by the Pahari painters. We have not, however, 
been able to obtain any complete set, but have many imperfect series and single pictures, from which the 
illustrations to this article are selected. This variety is an advantage for our present purpose, as it makes it 
possible to represent several individual styles, and to reproduce duplicate versions where there are interesting 
variations. It will be observed that in the great majority of examples the Lover and Beloved are represented 
respectively as Krsna and Radha: these are the types of all lovers. 


SVADHINAPATIKA LAKSANA. 


4. Kesava 7a ke guna bandhyo sada rahat patisaman 
Svadhinapatika tasu ko baranata prema prasaman 


Pracchanna Svadhinapatika 


5. KeSava jivana jo Braja ko aru ziva hute ati bapa hi bhavar 
Ja par deva adeva Kumari nivarata Mai Nabara lagavat 
Ta Hart pat ti Ahira ki bett maha ura pain havain divavat 
Main to baci aba hast nahin asa aura ju dekhai so aitaru avai 


Prakasa Svadhinapatika 


6. Colt ke sopana tohin karata samara-bot mukara jyon tohin mahan mirati samanthar 
Taunhin triya-devata pai paiyo pati Kesava Rai patani bahuta pati devati bakhanthar 
Tere manoratha ratha Bhagiratha pachai pachai dolata Gupala mero Ganga kaiso panihai 
Aisi bata kauna ju na mani suna meri rani un ke tau teri bani veda kaisi banihai 


Teches of the Svadhinapattha : 


4. KeSava (says that) she is Sva@dhinapatika by whose virtues her lord is fast bound and ever remains 
beside her: (KeSava) relates her happy love. 


Svadhinapatika's thoughts unspoken : 
5. (The Sakhi reflects) : 
On KeSava the Life of Braj, and more dear than life to his father (Nand), 
For whom gods and men and even Kumari would offer themselves in sacrifice, whom Laksmi and 
Sirya love, 
On that very Hari, thou herdsman’s daughter, imposing deep love, thou dost get thy feet to be washed : 
I make my escape, not laughing now,—but if another should see, then would disgrace ensue. 
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Svadhinapatika’s outspoken thoughts : 
6. (The Sakhi says) : 

He maketh himself just like thy bodice’s hem; that moon (of delight) dwells like an image reflected in 
thee as in a mirror. 

All men consider the lord of a wife to be her God, O KeSava Rai: but in thee we have found a 
Goddess-wife ! 

Just as the Ganges followed the car of Bhagiratha, so my Gopala follows close the chariot of thy desire : 

Hearken, my queen: Is there any point whatever in which he does not obey, for whom thy speech is 
just like the words of the Veda? 


The Svadhinapatika is represented in the pictures, of which we have three or four, as seated, while her 
lover tends her feet in the way of massage or washing, or painting with lac dye, evidence of his complete sub- 
jection. It is not implied that the lover is henpecked, but that the Nayika’s charms and gentleness are such that 
he is not merely faithful to her, but is her faithful slave,—‘‘so my Gopala (Krsna) follows close the chariot of 
thy desire.” She is clearly regarded as the most happy of Heroines. 


The picture reproduced (Figure 1) is inscribed at the back with Kesava Dasa’s text on the Svadhinapatzka. 


Il. ATHA UTKA LAKSANA. 


. Kaunahun heta na aiyo pritama 7a ke dhima 
Ta ko Socati Soca hi'ye Kesava Utki bima 


Atha Utki pracchanna 
Kaidhon grha kaya kai na chiitata sakha samaja kaidhon kachu qa brata vasara bibha bhita tain 
Dinhon tain na sodha kidhaunr kahiison bhayo virodha upajo prabodha kidhaun ura avadata tain 
Sukha main na deha kidhaur mohison kapata neha kaidhaun dekht meha ati dare adha rata tain 
Kidhaun meri priti ki pratiti leta Kesava Rat ajahin na dye mata sidho kauna bata tain 


Prakasa Utka 
. Sudhi bhil-gat bhulaye kidhaun kahu kt bhiilet dolata bata na pai 
Bhita bhaye kidhaun Kesava kahuson bhenta bhai kot bhaminti bhai 
Avata hain maga ai-gayo kidhaun avahinge sajant sukha-dai 
Aye na Nanda-kumara bicarisu kauna bicara abara lagat 


Thus the teches of the U¢ka: 


. KeSava says that she is the U¢ké woman, who, when for some reason or other her lover does not come 
to her house, thinks of him yearningly in her heart. 


Thus unspoken thoughts : 
. (The Nayika reflects) : 

‘Is it because of some work at home? or is it because he does not leave a company of friends? or is 
to-day some fast-day of his ? 

Or that some debt has not been paid to a needy creditor? or has he quarreled with some one? or has 
some illumination sprung up in his heart? 

Or is not his body at ease? or is his love for me false? or is he too much afraid when he sees the rain at 
dead of night? 

Or does he — my love, O Kesava Rai, that he does not come to-day? or in what is his heart 
absorbed ?” 


Utka’s outspoken thoughts : 
. “Or has he forgotten? or has something misled him? or does he rove astray and cannot find the path? 
Or is he afraid of something, O Kesava? or has he met anyone? or has he fallen’ in love with some 
amorous woman ? 
Or is he coming along the road? or has he already arrived? howsvever it be, surely my Giver-of-Bliss 
will come!” 
When Nanda’s son came not, she wondered for which of these reasons he delayed. 


The Ua, she who awaits her beloved impatiently at the place of trysting, is represented as standing. beside 
or seated upon a bed of leaves, under a tree or at the edge of some grove or beside a stream, at night 
(Figs. 2, 3,4). The stillness of the watcher and the loneliness of the trysting place are generally indicated by the 
presence of a group of timid deer, grazing or snuffing the wind, and ready to dash away at the least sound. 
These representations, and those of the AdAzsarzka, are generally the best and most poetical of the series, Of 
the three pictures reproduced, Fig. 2 is inscribed with the above text of Kesava Dasa. 
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III. VASAKASAYYA LAKSANA. 


10. VasakaSsayy& hoi so kahit KeSava savilasa 
Citat rahai grha dvira tyon piya avana ki asa 


Pracchanna Vasakasayya 


11. Candana vitapa vapu komala amala dala kalita lalita lata lapati lavanga ki 
Keso-disa ti men duri dipa ki sikhast dauri duravata nila vasa dyuti anga anga ki 
Pauna pina paksi pasu Sabda jita tita hota tita tita caunki caunki cahai copa sanga ke 
Nanda Lala agama vilokat kutija gala bala linhin gati tehi kala panjara patanga ki 


Prakasa Vasakasayya 
12. Bhasata hai sukha baina sakhi sahulasa hiye abhilasana jo hai 
Komala haisani naina vilisani anga suvadsani kat mana mohai 
Mirati-vanta kidhaun Tulast Tulasi-vana men Rati miirati ko hai 
Kuta virdjati gopa-vadhi Kamala janu kutija-kuti mahan so hat 


Teches of the VasakaSayya : 


10. KeSava says that she is Vasakasayya (waiting by the bed) who stands looking out from the door of her 
house, happy in the hope that her darling is coming. 


VasakaSayya, thoughts unspoken : 
t1. (The Sakhi says to herself) : 


Sandal tree of smooth trunk, fresh leaves and buds delightful, and a clove-vine twined about it— 


Thither, O Kesava Dasa! she runs from afar, (shining) like a lantern’s light, her blue robe hiding the 
radiance of her every limb: 


Whencesoever comes the sound of wind or leaves or birds or beasts, there and there again she glances 
fearfully, in anxious hope of union ; 


Watching for the coming of her Nanda Lal, the bride in the tangled grove takes the likeness of a caged 
bird. 
Vasakasayya, thoughts outspoken : 
12. (One Sakhi says to another) : 
‘‘She speaks sweet words, O Sakhi, in the gladness of her heart and her desire, 
Heart-ensnaring is she, with her soft smile and melting eyes and body sheen, 
Like the image of Tulasi in Tulasiban, or the image of Desire : 
The herdsman’s daughter in the grove shines bright as Laksmi in the hut of leaves.” p 


Pictures of the Vasakasayya (Figs. 12 and 13) are designed to illustrate v.10 of KeSava Dasa. Fig. 12 
shows the happy Nayika looking out from the door of her house, while maids are preparing the house and the 
bed for her Lord’s reception. A boat has been sent across the lake to meet him. Two maids on the roof are 
pointing in the same direction. On the roof to the left will be observed a crow, as if speaking: this is explained 
by the fact that the crow is regarded as an omen of a lover’s return, bringing some message from him. 

(Pahari pictures are not uncommon showing the Nayika in conversation with a crow; and Vidhydpati 
represents the deserted Radha as complaining : 

Kanta kika-mukhe nahi sandadai, 
Even from a crow’s beak, not a word of Kanta!) 


Our second illustration (Fig. 13) represents Radha with outstretched arms welcoming Krsna, while a maid 
is preparing the bed. 


IV. ATHA ABHISANDHITA NAYAKA. 


13. Mana mandvata hi karat manada ko apamdana 
Diino dukha ta bina lahat Abhisandhita bakhana 


Pracchanna Abhisandhita 


14. Bara bara bole jaba bolyo nahin balasa ti balaka jyon bolibe ko kata bilalatu hai 
Syon jyon pain pare tyon tyon pain na tain pina bhayo hota kaha aba kiye makhana tyon gatu hai 
Keso Dasa saba chanri kiyo hatha hi so heta tahu chanuri jiya jtye bina kaha gatu hai 
Aise pyari piyahison manyo na mandyo taba atsi tohin bajhiye tu pache pachitatu hai 


Prakasa Abhisandhita 


15. Pain parehu tain pritama tain kahit Kesava kyon hunk na main drga dini 
Teri sakhi Sisa stkhi na ehkahu rosahi ki Sisa sikha ju lint 
Candana canda samira saroja jaren dukha deha bhai sukhahini 
Main ulatit ju kari vidhi mo kahan nyai nahin ulati vidhi ki ni 


1 /.¢., Sita in forest-exile. 


13. 
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Thus Abhisandhita Nayaka : 


She is called Abhisaidhita (Parted) who repulses her lover just when he seeks to soften her pride: and 
suffers double grief when he is no longer beside her. 


Abhisandhita’s unspoken thoughts : 


14. (She reflects) : 


When he was speaking to thee again and again, in childish folly thou didst not answer; now why dost 
thou cry like a child for speech ? 


When he was touching thy feet, then wast thou harder than stone; but now thy body melts like butter : 


Says Kegava Dasa: Rejecting all that he said because of thy pride, and refusing him utterly ; now 
lacking the life of thy life, where wilt thou go? 


Such a darling art thou as when thy lover besought thee, wouldst not heed ; now it would seem thou dost 
repent too late! 


Abhisandhita’s outspoken thoughts : 


. (She says to the Sakhi) : 


‘‘O Keéava! when my dear one was touching my feet, why did I not then yield him a glance ? 
O Sakhi, I did not heed your advice at all; | followed the dictates of anger! 


Sandal paste, the nectar rays of the moon, or the touch of a lotus scorch me,’ my body:stiffens, I am[? 
grown void of all delight,— 


Even as I| did amiss, so Fate has perversely wreaked injustice on me.” 


The Adhisandhita is exemplified in Jayadeva’s Radha,—Gzta Govinda, Sarga 1X.” A Western[? 
Abhisandhita is found in the Scotch ballad of ‘“ Barbara Allen.” The usual subject of the Pahari pictures of this 
Nayika is the quarrel and parting ; as in Figure 5, where Radha is in deepest dejection and Krsna departing in 


anger. 


16. 


V. KHANDITA LAKSANA. 
Avana kahi avai nahin aval pritama prata 
Ta ke ghara so Khandita kahat su bahu vidhi bata 


Pracchanna Khandita 


. Ankhina jo sijhata na kanana tain suntyata Keso Rat jatse tuma lokana men gaye hau 


Vansa ki visdri sudhi kaka jyor cunata phirai juthe sithe sitha Sathat thadhi thathaye hau 


Dirt dirt karata hin daurt daurt gaho pain ganau na kuthaura thaura jani jiya paye hau 
Kako ghara ghalibe ko base kahan Ghanasyama ghighit jyon ghusana prata mere grha aye hau 


Prakasa Khandita 
Aju kachi aikhiyan Hari aura-st mano mahavara ma&har rangi han 
Merisaur mosahun manahu begit hiye rasa rosa ki riti yagi hain 
Mohana mohi si lagati mohin ite para mohana moht lagi hain 
Mere viyoga ke tejata kidhaun Kesava kahit ke prema pagi hain 


Teches of the Khandita : 


. She is Khandita (Offended) who, when her lover, having promised to come (at night), comes not, but 


comes in the morning, speaks many and diverse words (of abuse). 


Khandita, thoughts unspoken : 


. (The Nayika thinks when she sees her lover) : 


Not by eyes is it seen, nor by ears heard, says KeSava Rai, how thou art reported amongst the people : 


Forgetting the remembrance of thy family, like a crow thou dost wander about picking at cast-away 
grains of worthless rice,—like a good-for-nothing, meeting with trouble. 


Though I keep on driving thee off, thou dost keep on running to touch my feet and dost not know that 
thy life is wasted in evil company : 


Ah! Ghanagyam, in what and whose homes hast thou sat like an owl to their ruin, that thou dost come 
creeping into my house in the morning? 


Khandita, thoughts outspoken : 


18. (She continues aloud) : 


‘‘ Somehow to-day, O Hari, thine eyes are changed, deep-dyed, it seems with lac,— 

By my life, I think they have lain awake in heart-piercing love or in anger! 

O Mohana, they are putting a spell upon me, and even now they beguile me: 

Do they burn because of separation from me, O KeSava, or are they following someone’s love ?” 


1 Sandal paste, the moon’s rays, the leaves or petals of the lotus, all these are grateful and cool under normal conditions, but 
seem to scorch the fevered Nayika. This is a commonplace of Indian love-poetry and action-dance: cf. v. 23, |. 2. 


2 Translated by Sir Edwin Arnold, /ndian Poetry, 1881. 
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Pictures of the Khandita Nayika show the morning meeting of Radha and Krsna, as in Figure 6. We 
have another example (by the same hand as Figure 11) inscribed with Kesava Dasa’s v.17: and amongst yet 
others, one by Mola Ram of Gahrwal, inscribed with a verse by the painter himself. The Khandita Nayika is 
exemplified in Jayadeva’s Radha,—G#a Govinda, Sarga VII.! [" 


VI. PROSITAPATIKA LAKSANA. 


19. /a@ ko pritama dai avadhi = gayo kaunahin kija 
Ta ko Prostta-preyast kahit barnata kavi-raja 


Pracchanna Prositapatika 


20. Kesava karsahun pirava punya milyo mana bhivatau bhiga bharyori 
Janai ko Mai kaha bhayo katsehun audhi ko adhika dyausa dharyorit 
Ta kahan ti na ayon hansi bolat jain mero mohana pain paryort 
Katha hute hatha tero kathora,t tain virahainala hi na jaryort 


Prakasa Prositapatika 


21. Audhi dat aye uhan una ko yaha bhojana kai abahin hama ai hain 
Ta kahan tau abalon baharat kai rakhi vasvat mara kara main hain 
Baithe kaha ina ke dhiga KeSsava jau nahin hou jau ju kat hain 
Janata hau una ankhina te anSuvi umahe bahu ryo punar ai hain 


Teches of the Prosita-patika : 


19. The king of poets tells of her as Prosita-preyasi (Beloved whose husband has gone abroad), whose 
darling has gone abroad on some business, appointing a time of return. 


Prosita-patika, thoughts unspoken : 
20. (The Sakhi reflects) : 


O Kesava! thy destiny is fulfilled, and thy heart’s desire (the day of return) has come forth, (as the 
reward of) some former virtue,— 


Dost thou know, O Mother, that half the day of the term has gone by? 
Why then to-day dost thou not laugh and talk, albeit Mohana touched my feet (for thy sake) ?” [? 
Harder than wood is thy stiffness, that it is not burnt by the fire of disunion! 


Prosita-patika, thoughts outspoken : 
21. (The Sakhi says) : 
‘“ Fixing a term, he said: I shall return presently, after taking food with them— 
But it is so long since he went forth, that he is changing her into a mountain by keeping her waiting. 
O KeSava! why does he sit beside them, and no one tells him to go? 


Does he know that her eyes are filled with tears and that she is crying bitterly, (wondering if) he is 
coming back ?” 


The Prosita-preyasi sits with the Sakhi, who comforts her, for the appointed time of her lord’s return has 
come, and he has not appeared. This situation is commonly represented in pictures, such as our Figure 7, 
which is quite typical, but is inscribed with verses not from Kesava Dasa, quoted below (‘‘Other Poets”). We 
have an example (by the same hand as Figure 11) inscribed with Kesava Dasa’s v. 20. 


VII. ATHA VIPRALABDHA LAKSANA. 


22. Ditison sanketa badi laina pathat apa 
Labdhavipra son jantye ana-aye santipa 


Pracchanna Vipralabdha 


23. Sila se phiila suvasa kuvasa st bhaka si se bhaye bhauna subhage 
Kesava baga mahabana so jura si carhi jaunha sabai anga dage 
Neha lago ura nihara so nisi niha gharika kahiin anurage 
Gari se gita biri bisu si sigaret srngaira angara se lage 


Prakisa Vipralabdha 


24. Dekhata udadhi jaita dekhi dekhi nia. gata campaka ke pata kachi likhyo hai banai kat 
Sakala sugandha dhari phitla mala tori dari duttka ko mari puni birt bigarai kat 
Lat lai dtha sansata taji vividha vilasa haisa Keso Disa hvai udasa cali akulai hai 
Set kai sanketa stino Kanha ju son bola no moson kara jora dinon dinon dukha pai hai 


1 Translated by Sir Edwin Arnold, /ndian Poetry, 1881. 
* J.e., Why are you silent and gloomy, although Mohana (Krsna) charged me to be your companion? 
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Thus the teches of the Vipralabdha : 


22. Know that she is Vipralabdha (Disappointed) who has made an appointment through a messenger, and 
sends her to bring him, and is grieved because he does not come. 


Vipralabdha, thoughts unspoken : 
23. (The Nayika’s feelings described by the Sakhi) : 
Flowers are like arrows, fragrance becomes ill-odour, pleasant bowers like fiery furnaces, 
Gardens are like the wild woods, Ah KeSava! the moon-rays' burn her body as though with fever, 
Love like a tiger holds her heart, no watch of the night brings any gladness, 
Songs have the sound of abuse, Za has the taste of poison, every jewel burns like a firebrand. 


Vipralabdha, thoughts outspoken : 
24. (The Sakhi says to a friend) : 
‘As she walks beside the (water’s) edge looking (down) she sees her own body reflected, like something 
inscribed on a campak-leaf ; 
Breaking to pieces all of her garlands, she strikes the messenger in furious anger. 
Ah KeSava Dasa! again and again she sighs, deriding all delights, full of impatience, deeply distressed, 


Lacking any sign of Kanha’s (coming), she speaks not with me, but joins her hands and suffers twofold 
sorrow.” 


Pictures of the Vipralabdha, such as our Figure 9, correspond to those of the Utka, but the night has passed, 
and the lover has not come: the Nayika is tearing off her jewels, and flinging them down, in accordance with 
the last line of KeSava Dasa’s v. 23,—‘‘ every jewel burns like a firebrand.” The original of Figure 9 has no 
inscription, but we have another example—said to be by Mola Ram of Gahrwal—inscribed with the text of 
KeSava Dasa (v. 23), and others without text, but duly labelled. 


VIII. ATHA ABHISARIKA LAKSANA.? 
. Hita tain kat mada madana tain piya son milat ju at 
So kahtye Abhtisartha barani trividht banat 


Pracchanna Premabhisartka 
. Linat hamain mola ana-bolain ai zanyo moha, moht Ghanasyama ghana mala boli lyat hai 
Dekho hvathat dukha jahan dehati na dekhi parat, dekho kaise bata Keso dimini dtkhat hai 
Uiice nice bica kica kantaka na pide paga, sthasa gayanda gati ati sukha dat hai 
Bhart bhayakari nist nipata akeli tuma, nahin prainanatha satha prema jo sahai hai 


Prakasa Premabhisartka 
. Nainana ki aturadt bainani ki caturai, gata ki gurai nad durati dyutt cala ki 
Apne caritra nakat citrita vicitra citra, citrint jyon so hat satha putrikaé guvala ki 
Canda ke samana ca&ru cae son carht phirati, kartkat tihare mrga-nainant ki palki 
Kyat paya pana aru khatye pana prana pyare, ai hai 7a a alabelt guali Kahiki 


Thus the teches of the Abhisarika : 


. Those are to be called the three sorts of Abhisarika (Going forth) who go to meet a beloved from love, 
or pride, or desire. 


Premabhisarika, thoughts unspoken : 
(Dialogue) : 
(He) “ Thou hast bought me for a price, coming thus unbidden, | know thy love.” 
(She) ‘‘Ah, Ghanasyam, the cloud-wreath’s’ bidding it was that brought me here.” 
(He) ‘‘Grief is manifest wheresoever thy body is not seen: how didst thou see the way ?” 
(She) ‘“‘ Lightning showed me the path.” 
(He) “ Up hill and down dale and through the mud, did not the thorns hurt thy feet ?” 
(She) “ Courage like an elephant’s gave me great comfort.” 
(He) ‘“ The night is very fearsome and thou quite alone.” 
(She) ‘“‘ Nay, Lord of my Life, Love is my companion.” 


1 Y¥aunha seems to represent jou, a dialect word signifying ‘‘ the moon.” 
_ ® KeSava Dasa describes three varieties of Abhisarika. We omit vv. 26-30, which also distinguish Abhisarika’s as Svakiyd, 
Parakiya, and Samanya. 
3 Ghana-mala, t.e. Krsna himself, Ghanasyama, the “ Dark Cloud.” 
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32. 


33- 


34- 


33: 


34. 


35: 


36. 


35: 


Premabhisarika, thoughts outspoken : 


(Sakhi to Nayaka) : 

‘The lightning surpasses not the restlessness of her eyes, the art of her speech, nor the brightness of her 
body, 

Strange is the picture painted by her doings, like a cztrinz' too is the cowherd’s daughter : (? 

Fair as the moon, she flits here and there at her sweet will, making her pa/éz” of thy deer-eyes,— [s 


Please drink this milk and eat this am, dear breath-of-my-life, for she who comes is the cowherd Kali’s 
amorous daughter (in very sooth).” 


Pracchanna Garbhabhisartka 
Lartli lilt kalori lurit kahan Lala luke kahan anga lagai kai 
Aju tau Kesava kaisahun lerubat laga na deta kaisahan ai kat 
Vegi calau cali a bulavana daurin akeliyaun haunr akulai kai 
Bhilahu gokula gaun men Govinda kijat garira na gai cardi kai 
Prakasa Garbhabhisarika 


Candana carhai céru ambara kai ura hira sumana srigara sohai ananda ke kanda jyon 
Varaun krora Rati-natha bina matin bazjavain gatha mrgaya marala satha Bani Jaga-bandha jyon 
Caunka caunka cakat si sautina ki dati calin so tain bhai dina arivinda gati manda jyau 
Timira viyoga bhile locana cakora phile-at Braja-candra Candravali cali canda jyon 


Garbhabhisarika, thoughts unspoken : 
(The Nayika thinks) : 
a O where have you hidden away yourself to-day, O Lala?® Our dear blue heifer’s new-born[® 
ca 
She will nowise suckle to-day, O KeSava, she will not let me go near her nor come to me: 
Hurrying along, I am running to call you, I am all alone in despair, 
Ah Govinda, do not even pretend to be proud in the very cowherds’ village where you grazed your cows! 


Garbhabhisarika, thoughts outspoken : 
(The Sakhi describes her) : 


“With sandal paste and charming garb, a garland on her breast, and fine array, she shines like the root 


of bliss ; 


Millions of Rati-lords might sell themselves for her, and sing her praises to the 47; the deer and cranes 
attend on her, as on Sarasvati, world-worshipped ; 


Like a frightened whirlwig, she excels the lightning of her rivals, who are abased like lilies in the sun : 


Her partridge eyes have now forgot the pain of separation, and are opened wide,—Candravali, the moon 
of Braj, is coming, like the moon hetself.” 


Pracchanna Kamabhisartha 


Urajhata uraga capata caranani phani dekhata vividhi nisicara dis carike 
Ganata na ligata musala dhira barasata jhilli gana ghosa niraghosa jala dhirike 
Janati na bhisana girana pata phatata na kantaka ataki ura uraja ujarike 
Pretana ki pichain nari kauna pai tain sikhyo yaha yoga kaiso sara abhistra abhisartke 
Prakasa Kamiabhisarika 

Gopa bare bare baithe athainit Kesava koti sabha abagahin 
Khelata bailaka jala galina main bala viloki viloki brkahin 
Avati jati lugait cahin dist ghiinghuta main pahincanati chanhin 
Canda so anana karhi kahain cali stijhata hai kachu tohin ki nahin 

Kamabhisarika, thoughts unspoken : 
(The Sakhi describes the Nayika) : 
Serpents twine about her ankles, snakes are trampled underfoot, diverse ghosts she sees on every hand, 
She takes no keep for pelting rain, nor hosts of locusts screaming midst the roaring of the storm, 
She does not heed her jewels falling nor her torn dress, the thorns that pierce her breast do not 

delay her,— 


The goblin wives are asking her: Whence have you learnt this yoga? Oh Abhisarika, how marvellous 
this trysting! 


1 The second of the fourfold classification (see p. 99). 
* Palanquin: as she moves about so does her image in his following eyes, which thus become a carriage in which she seems 


to ride. 


8 Lala, KeSava (when not referring to the poet), Govinda, Ghanasyama, Gopala, Son of Nand, Lord of Braj, Kanha, Hari, 


Mohana, etc., are all names of Krsna. 
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--Kaanabhiascike, thoughts outspoken : 
36. (The Sakhi says to the Nayika) : 
“ The chiefs of the herdsmen are sitting in-fere, ah KeSava! thousands are now assembled, 
Bands of youngsters are playing in every street, the youths will be sold for the sight of you, 
Coming and going, the women of every quarter will know your face beneath its veil,— 
Where are you taking that moon-face,—have you your wits or none ?” 


Abhisarika pictures are not at all rare; for this Nayika has been a favourite subject alike for poet and 


painter. Before speaking of the pictures, we quote for comparison a few verses from the Abhisarika poems 
included in Vidhyapati’s Bangtya Padabali : 


Gainlier than a royal elephant, more graceful than the swan, 
She goes to keep her tryst : 
Her glorious body far surpasses any golden bud, 
Or flawless flash of lightning. 
or again, 
Radha’s love is new, 
No obstacle can stay her: 
She has started all alone, 
Reckless of any road. 


She casts away the jewelled necklace 

That weighed upon her jutting breasts : 

She casts the rings and bracelets from her hands, 
And leaves them all along the way. 


The jewelled anklets from her feet 
She flings afar and hurries on : 
The night is very thick and black, 
But Love lights up the gloom. 


It will not be overlooked that these are actual songs, while Kesava’s Dasa’s work is, strictly speaking, an analysis. 


A Western Abhisarika will be recognized in John ‘Davidson's ‘‘ Ballad of a Nun.” 


A further Hindi text, quoted on the two Pahari pictures here reproduced in Figures 14 and 15, and by some 
poet not identified, is quoted below, in the section ‘‘ Other Poets.” 


Turning now to the actual pictures, of which we have more than half a dozen, some inscribed and others 
labelled, we find that they are all night scenes, and generally illustrate Kesava Dasa’s v.35. The rain, darkness, 
serpents, scattered jewels, and lightning are nearly always represented, and very frequently the goblin’s wives, 
who are repulsive and alarming creatures in the shape of hags with feet turned backwards; our Figure 11 is 
inscribed with Kesava Dasa’s v. 35. 


The two figures 14 and 15, already mentioned, are inscribed with texts by an unknown poet. One of these 
pictures (Figure 15) departs rather widely from the more usual types. 


The last picture (Figure 16) is a primitive from the Jammu district, and whether so intended or not, very 
well illustrates Kesava Dasa’s v. 31, the dialogue of Amans and Puella. We have not met with any picture 
corresponding to KeSava Dasa’s Garbhabhisarika, where, moreover, even the description scarcely seems to fit the 
name. We gather that as a rule the painters did not care to distinguish the different species of Abhisarika, and 
that this was a nicety reserved for the Rhetoricians. 


Mr. Percy Brown has described a typical Abhisarika picture in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, as’ “‘ The 
Spirit of Poetry passing through an enchanted forest” —(Modern Review, April 1914, p. 405). 


The words Pracchanna and Prakasa are rendered above by “thoughts unspoken” and “thoughts out- 
spoken.” The literal meaning of pracchanna is “secret,” and of prakasa, “ manifest.” 


OTHER POETS. 


The Eight Nayikas are described by many other Hindi poets beside Kesava Dasa. Although these are 
less frequently quoted by the Pahari painters, it is important to remember that other poets are sometimes repre- 
sented, for a very slight variation of the motif may easily lead to a misunderstanding of the picture. 


We have, for example, two drawings (Prosita and Khandita Nayikas) inscribed with verses by Mati Rama,! 
which are transcribed and translated below. That of the Khandité Nayika shows the heroine standing in a 
doorway, facing Krsna, who has just arrived on the scene, while two maids are spreading a bed in an upper 
chamber. At first sight this might be thought to illustrate Kesava Dasa’s Vasakasayya,; but reference to the 
quoted verse of Mati Rama shows that the bed is prepared, not for the Nayaka and Nayika, but with a very 
sarcastic intention. The verses follow: 


1 Apparently Mati Rama Tripathi of Tikamapur, 7. air. 1650-1682 A.D. See Grierson, Vernacular Literature of Hindeston 
p.62. We have met with other examples of Mati Rama’s verses quoted on Pahari pictures. . 
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Madhya Khandita 


Java kalilara otha attjana ki lika sonhe be,aina alika lokalika na visariye 

Kavi Mati Rima chiti nakha chata jagamage dagamage sudhe maga me na dhariye 
Kasa ke ucharata ho palaka palaka yate alika mai paudhi srama rati kau nivariye 
Atapate bena mukha bata ni kahata vahe latapate peca sira paga ke sudhariye 


Doha 
Kou karo kiteka yaha tajau na teva Gupala 
Nist aurant kai paga paraun dina aurani kai Lala 


‘“‘ Begone, thou child of Deceit! a streak of siirm stains your lips, you will not leave your wonted lies— 


O poet Mati Rama! your breast (is torn) by nails, your head is shaking, you cannot walk along the 
straight path, 


You find it hard to speak: you should relieve the night’s fatigue by resting on the bed awhile! 


Your lips cannot speak out their words, but only stammer : and pray put straight the loosened folds of the 
turban on your head!” 


‘‘Whatever anyone may do, Gopala will not leave his (evil) ways,— 
One woman’s feet this Lala touches by night, another’s by day!” 


So much for Mati Rama’s Khandita. The illustration to his Prosita-patika differs little from those 


accompanying Kesava Dasa’s verses: the dejected Nayika is seated in conversation with the Sakhi, who has 
just returned from “seeing off” the husband on his journey. The verses run: 


Prosita-pattka : K(avitta) 
Vara kittka saheli nikai kahain kesthin keti niviri savart 
Rakhati rokt kahat Mati Rama calain ansuva akhiyani tai bhirit 
Prana pytirau calyo jrbatai kachu aurahi rita nihari 
Piri janavati angani main kahi pira janavati kihe na pyari 


Doha 

Piya viyoga tiya drga jalaindhi zala taranga adhikat 
Varuni mila velé pare si vahuryo vahuri vilai 

[In line 1, mzvirz is evidently equivalent to mzvar7. | 
(The Sakhi describes the Nayika) : 
“ Dearest friend, speak out how long it is (since) he rode away ” 
Though striving to hold back her sobs, O Mati Rama, the tears were flowing fast from her eyes: 
Since her heart’s darling departed she seems in some way changed : 
Yellow appears on her body,—but why will the darling not speak of the cause of her grief? 


For separation from her beloved, the woman’s eyes are overflowing with tears like waves, 
An ocean tide (varuni-vel@) of heavy sobbing continually pours from the roots (of her eyes). 


The following Hindi text by a poet not identified is attached to the Prosita-preyasi picture reproduced in our 


Figure 7. 





Vesara moti dutt jhalaka-pari otha para a 

Ciino hoina catura tiya kyon pata pocyo jai 22 

Mili candana bendi rahi gore muha na lakhai 

Jyon yon mada lali carhe tyon tyon udharata jai 23 
Bhai chabi tana vasana mili varani sake su na baina 


Anga opa angi duri agi angu duraina 24 
Sohata agutha paike anavata jaro jarae 
Jityau taravani duti sudharit paryo tarunt mano pae 25 


The lightning of her nose-ring’s pearls illumines her lips, 

And because the artful lady wipes her face with a fold of her veil, 

So smudged is the sandal mark, it cannot be seen on her bright face : 

The more her glowing passion rises, the more is she disarrayed. 

Such is the charm of her body and dress together, it may not be told in words : 
Though the bodice adorn the body, yet does it scorch her body with fiery pangs. 
Albeit the toe is made fair by the ring, yet does that toe-ring burn like fire,— 
As a forest tree that lightning has conquered, is the shapely damsel’s heart. 


[ Sudhar: is apparently a form of sudhala or sudaula, shapely |. 
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In addition to the other poems quoted above, we have noted one on Khandita Nayaka by Mola Ram, 
the poet painter of Garhwal (fl. 1800 A.p.): this is not quoted, because portions of the text are missing. 


Finally we have the verse by a poet not identified, quoted on each of the two Abhisarika pictures here 
reproduced in Figures 14 and 15. This runs: 


Atha Krsnabhisartka kavitta 
Kari ghana ghata bharit pahirilat kari sart ankhina men dekhyo tere karo kajarait hat 
Karo tkuranga saro ghasikat lagau anga karo cova katicuki subhalen hi bhigat hat 
Kare pata sundara yuhde saba bhisana kart beni pitha para chortkat suhai hat 
Aise samaih aist hvat kat jai milt Kanhara son du hi to stgart karai kima ai hat 


Thus the Black Abhisarika : 
Leaden and lowering clouds—dight in a black and heavy s@r7—dark collyrium seen on thine eyes, 


All earth o’erspread with one dark hue—a dark black bodice on thy body—gleaming serpent—drenching 
rain, 


Lovely the jet-black silken robe, and all thy gear is seemly—the black braid beauteous on thy back let 
fall,— 


At such a time, in such a guise, faring to meet with Krsna—to-day hast thou hastily finished (household) 
labours ! 


[This text accompanies our Figure 15. The version accompanying Figure 14 is rather corrupt. Even here 
the third line is a syllable short. Yahde seems to stand for suha@e=is beautiful. | 


The following Abhisara 4avit¢a by an unknown poet appears on a sketch similar to our. Figure 15, but 
with the addition of a crowd of female goblins surrounding Radha: 


Bhador kt andhert rata, tarita tarata rata, maga bho apara age nadi hai kinari hat 

Jahan bhirt bhira hat nisacara curatlana ki, take bica chari-st masdla-st nthari hai 

Prema pantha pari yate, pari-st urani gata, bhana taka binda lag? lagana karari hat 

Jahan bana ghana syama uta dehat Ghanasyama, tahan pyari vama Ghanasyaima pen sidha&ri hai 


Dark night of the month of Bhadon, thunder crashing, path impassable, in front the river and water's 
edge— 

Where a thick host of goblins and ghosts appears, (Radha) between them appears like a knife or a 
pestle, 

On love’s way fallen, she flies like a fairy, a speck in the sky,’ firm in affection : ke 


Where the thicket is deep and dark, there is the body of Ghanasyadma, there the woman-belovéd goes to 
find Ghanasyama. 


OTHER CONDITIONS OF THE NAYIKA. 


The eight conditions of a Nayika above described by no means exhaust the emotional and circumstantial 
possibilities of a heroine ; so that it is not surprising to find amongst the Pahari paintings some pictures which, 
though they might at first sight be interpreted as representing one of the Eight Nayikas, more likely have some 
other significance. Examples of these are reproduced in Figures 8 and 1o. 


Figure 8 resembles the Prosita-patika in so far as it shows the Nayika in conversation with a Sakhi 
(cf. Figure 7): but the Nayika is offended, rather than lonely, and the picture most likely represents the delivery 
of a message brought by the a#zka (messenger or go-between) from the Nayaka to the Nayika. It exactly 
illustrates the following lines of Vidhyapati : 


Kope kamalamukhi palati na@ hera,t 
Baithali vimukha cirage 


The wrathful face of a lily she would not turn, 
She sat unmoved with averted face. 


1] take bhana as nabha, the sky. 
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Another picture (Figure 10), evidently by the same hand, might be supposed to represent the Khandita 
Nayika. Much more probably it represents the heroine’s unyielding Pride (mana) or “cruelty,” and illustrates 
some such lines as Vidhydpati’s : 


Kata kata anuna,e karu baranaha 
O dhani manini palati n& céha.. . 
Parasite carana sahasa nahi ho,e 
Kara jora thart badana puna jo,e 


How many prayers the Lord of lovers offers, 
That haughty damsel will not look on him. . 

To touch her feet he does not dare, 

But stays with folded hands and gazes on her face. 


We may remark here that amongst the Pahari paintings we have not found any bearing actual quotations 
from Vidhyapati. It is not necessary to suppose that his songs were known in Kangra, though this is possible ; 
it is certain that Jayadeva was known. The fact that almost every line of Vidhyapati could be paralleled in the 
paintings does not prove that his songs were actually known in Kangra; for all the poets and painters of 
Hindustan were familiar with the same traditional and lyrical motifs. The Hindu painting, poetry and music of 
Hindustan stand in the closest alliance from the fifteenth to the nineteenth century. 


The following Hindi lines, detached from a picture that I have not seen, are exactly descriptive of the 
‘“‘Manini” of Figure 10: 

Kavita: Kino rosa etau tai na kabahu, na to kai dosi méanahi ki hau 
Marahi pi ke prana pethi kai kijtyat, jau meri ali dijryat ho 
Tahi tajt pijtye adhara rasa, lyat kah& ethikat 
Pranapati tero bhayo caro, so rahatu nitaha ta pai 
Tu risati kaha, bhauhani amaithi vanke naina pherikat 
Kari nict ditha, phori meri itha, pithi de dau barithikat 


[In line 5 the syllable faz which follows amazthi in the original, is transferred to the end: in line 6 the 
metrically superfluous words pazhaz kaha, “‘ gaining what,” are omitted]. 


Never before hast thou: shown such anger and pride: 

Restore to his heart thy lover’s dying life, which thyself bestowed, O darling mine! 
Refrain from this (cruelty), and drink the nectar of (his) lips; why wilt thou take offence ? 
The Lord of thy life is loving, (but) this weighs ever upon him. 

Why art thou wroth, why frown, why turn away thy curving eyes, 

With lowered looks, breaking his bricks, sitting with bended back ? 


[Here ethtkat=aintthkat, itha=inta: and pithi de dau means “crouching like a tiger,” a characteristic pose 
of the Nayika in sorrow or anger, e.g., in Figure 5. ‘‘ Breaking his bricks” = destroying his refuge, his happiness]. 


Amongst other poems detached from their pictures I have found one describing the Parakiya heroine, by 


Kalidasa—probably Kalidasa Tribedi of Banpura in the Doab (fl. 1700 a.p.). 


In conclusion, I wish to express my thanks to Mr. Mukandi Lal, of Garhwal, now at Oxford, for invaluable 
assistance in preparing the above translations from the Hindi of Kesava Dasa and other poets. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
I—THE EIGHT NAYIKAS. 


Figure 1.—Svadhinapatika Nayika. A terrace covered with a striped davz. Radha seated, Krsna tending 
her feet ; a Sakhi looking on in surprise and speaking to Radha. The back inscribed with Kesava Dasa’s v. 5. 
Kangra,! about 1800 a.p. Size of original. Author’s collection. ig 


Figure 2.—Utka Nayika. A night scene with lightning ; the expectant heroine waiting at the trysting-place,” 
standing on a bed of leaves beneath a tree in which two birds are love-making. By the same hand as Figure 1, 
and inscribed at the back with Kesava Dasa’s vv.7 and 8. Kangra, about 1800 a.p. Size of original. Author's 
collection. 


1 The Pahari paintings fall into two main groups; those of the Jammu district, and those of the Kangra district. It must be 
understood that these terms include many local styles (e.g., Mandi, and Guler belonging to the Kangra group), of which the 
exact source can rarely, as yet, be determined. Those which I believe to be from Kangra proper are indicated thus: (Kot 
Kangra). The whole area from which the paintings come is included between Kashmir and Nepal, Kulu and Amritsar. I have 
not seen any Rajasthani pictures of Nayikas, nor any Mughal versions. 


* “ House” (dhdma), in the quoted text, must not be understood to mean “a building,’ but rather ‘‘the place (where the 
heroine waits).” 
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Figure 3.—Utka Nayika. Night scene; the heroine stands expectant on a bed of leaves; her left arm is 
round the trunk of the tree under which she stands, while her right hand is raised in an attitude of wonder 
Three deer are drinking from the lotus pond on her right. Locality doubtful; probably 17th century. No 
inscription. The original measures 8} by 5$in. Author’s collection. 


Figure 4.—Utka Nayika. Night scene; the heroine seated on a bed of leaves in a flowery grove, near a 
stream from which a deer is drinking; behind the trees, another deer. Kangra; late 18th century. No 
inscription. The original measures 83 by 5Zin. Author's collection. 

We have a very similar drawing (by the same hand as Figure 11) inscribed with Kesava Dasa’s v. 11. 


Figure 5.—Abhisandhita Nayika.—The Quarrel; Radha hopeless, Krsna departing. The usual type, but 
no inscription. Kangra; early 19th century. Original in the Lahore Museum. 
We have a similar drawing inscribed with KeSava Dasa’s vv. 13, 14. 


Figure 6.—Khandita Nayika. Radha meets and reproaches Krsna, who has just returned in the morning. 
The usual type, but no inscription. By the same hand as the last. Kangra; early 19th century. Original in 
the Lahore Museum. 

We have a similar drawing (by the same hand as Figure 11) inscribed with Kesava Dasa’s v. 17. 


Figure 7.—Prosita-preyasi. The dejected Nayika, wiping her eyes with the end of her veil; the Sakhi 
speaking to her. Inscribed with a text not read. The usual type. Kangra (Guler?); about 1800. The 
original (oval) measures 74 by 5%in. Inscription quoted on p. 109, beginning Vesara moti. Author's collection. 

We have a similar example (by the same hand as Figure 11) inscribed with Kesava Dasa’s v. 20. 


Figure 9.—Vipralabdha Nayika. Like the Utka of Figure 2, but night has passed and the sun has risen 
without the Nayaka coming; the Nayika is tearing off her jewels in despair. By the same hand as Figures 1 and 
2. Inscribed with Kesava Dasa’s vv. 22 and 23. Kangra; about 1800. Size of original. Author’s collection. 


Figure 11.—Abhisarika Nayika. Uncoloured sketch for a night scene: the Nayika proceeding in search of 
the Nayaka, her jewels falling upon the ground, serpents coiling about her ankles, while a goblin-wife addresses 
her from a tree. Inscribed with Kesava Dasa’s v.35. Kangra (Kot Kangra); late :8th century. The original 
measures 7 by 5in. Author's collection. 

We have three others from the same hand, each inscribed with the appropriate text from Kesava Dasa. 


Figure 12.—Vasakasayya Nayika. The Nayika has received news that her Lord is returning, and he is in 
fact to be seen on the opposite shore of the lake, and a boat has been sent to meet him; a maid is preparing the 
bed, and the whole house is being put in order. On the left, on a roof, a crow is announcing the Nayaka’s 
return. A maid in the foreground is sprinkling scent on the ground. The Nayika is looking out of the door. 
No inscription. Kangra (Kot Kangra); 18th century. The original measures 83 by 6%in. Author’s collection. 

A partly coloured drawing, perhaps by the same hand as my Nala-Damayanti series (/ndzan Drawings, 
I, Pl. 26, and IJ, Pls. 6-10). 


Figure 13.—Vasakasayya Nayika. Radha welcoming Krsna on the terrace of a lakeside palace; a maid 
preparing the bed. No inscription. Kangra (Kot Kangra); late 18th century. The original measures Io by 6{ in. 
Author's collection. 


Figure 14.—Abhisarika Nayika (Krsnabhisarika). The Nayika is proceeding to her lover, through forest, 
rain and lightning ; her jewels are falling on the road, and snakes are all about her feet. Inscribed with the text 
above quoted, beginning Karz ghana ghata. Kangra; latter 18th century. The original measures 11} by 7} in. 
Author's coliection. 

This is one of only two Pahari pictures I have seen in which pine trees are represented ; the deodar forests 
lay beyond the ken of most of the painters. The one other picture, also in my collection, represents Devi in two 
forms, with others, against a background of pine-covered mountains, and amongst the pines is a single palm ; this 
combination of palm and pine may be seen by the traveller on his way through Mandi. 


Figure 15.—Abhisarika Nayika (Krsnabhisarika). Krsna waits on a bed of leaves in a dark grove, while 
Radha approaches through the night. An unusual type. Inscribed with the same text as the last, more correctly 
written. Kangra (Kot Kangra ?); latter 18th century. The original measures 5} by 83 in. Author’s collection. 


Figure 16.—Abhisarika Nayika. The Nayika has come through rain and danger, at which the Nayaka 
lifts his hands in surprise. Inscribed with a short text in a character allied to Sarada. Jammu district; 17th 
century. The original measures 7} by r1in. Author’s collection. 

An example of the Jammu district primitives. These are called ‘‘ Tibati” pictures by Amritsar dealers, but 
have nothing to do with Tibet. 


Il—OTHER NAYIKAS. 


Figure 8.—Diitika (Messenger) and Nayika. The former delivering a message, the latter seated with 
averted face. Kangra (Guler?); about 1800. Original measures (oval) 9 by 5}in. Author’s collection. 


Figure 10.—Manini. Nayika and Nayaka (Radha and Krsna) on the terrace of a river-side palace; Radha 
repulses the prayers of Krsna. Kangra (Guler?), by the same hand as Figure 8; about 1800, Original 
measures (including border) 84 by 5in. Author's collection, 
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PAINTED CEILING AT KELANIYA VIHARA, CEYLON. 


By ANANDA K. COOMARASWAMY, D.Sc. 


The Kelaniya Vihara, about six miles from Colombo, represents a very old foundation (Prince Yatalatissa, 
306 B.c., according to one tradition), but the present wooden temple does not go further back than the eighteenth 
century A.D. The main building consists of an image room with a large reclining i image (Buddha's Parinirvana), 
and an antechamber with four doors. The walls and ceiling of the latter are: elaborately painted. Amongst the 
pictures on the walls are many 7a@¢akas, particularly the Vessantara and Kindura Jatakas ; there is a representation 
of Mara’s battle, with a figure of Mihikata (Earth Goddess) rising from the ground at Buddha's feet; and there 
are decorative bands of flowers i in pots, zari-/ata, and portraits of royal heuchactors and successive incumbents ; 
above all these, forming a frieze next to the roof, are seated and standing representations of Buddha (the 
Satsatrya, or Seven Stations). Most of these details can be clearly seen in the reproduction on Plate VIIIa of 
my ‘‘ Medizval Sinhalese Art.” The paintings probably date from the earliest part of the nineteenth century ; 
they are inferior in quality to the late eighteenth century paintings at Degaldoruva near Kandy (‘ Mediaeval 
Sinhalese Art, Pl. I.), but are still interesting and attractive, while all the pattern work is admirable. 


The boarded ceiling is also completely covered with paintings. Details are reproduced in Figs. 3 and 4 of 
Plate XIV. of ‘ Medizval Sinhalese Art,” where Fig. 3 is wrongly described as representing the ‘‘ Nine Planets.” 
In the accompanying Plate (Pl. 9) | am able to reproduce a photograph of almost the whole ceiling, taken for me 
by Messrs. Skeen & Co., of Colombo, a few years ago. It will be seen that the area photographed is divided 
into five compartments, marked A. B. on the left and C. D. E. on the right. 


The upper left hand compartment (A) contains the Twelve Signs of the Zodiac, and the Sun and Moon. 
The names of the zodiacal signs, beginning from the top left hand corner, are as follows :—(Varsaka), Tula, 
Kanni, Simha, Kataka, Mituna, Va(r)sabha, Mesa, Mina, Kumbha, Makara, Danu. The central area is occupied 
by figures in Kandyan costume, holding up the orbs of the Sun and Moon, against a background of stars and 
clouds. 


The next compartment (B) represents the Regents of the Four Quarters and Half-quariers. Beginning 
from the top left hand corner, the legends read : Nayiritya (S.W.), Yamya a (S.); Akni (S E.), Indra (E ) Isana 
(N.E.), Somya (N.), Vayavuya (N. W, ), Varunya (W.). To get these in their right positions it is necessary to 
hold the reproduction overhead, like the original painting. The central figure of a Naga is probably the Bhuma 
Naga Raja, whose movements are indicated in vv. 56-59 of the Mayamataya.' 4 


The two compartments C and E reproduce the “ Tree of Life” motzf so characteristic of South Indian 
palampores ; the festooned border could also be exactly paralleled amongst the same textiles. The remaining 
compartment (D) is a design of four Zamsas with necks entwined, known to Sinhalese painters as a hamsa-puttuva. 
The three narrow vertical bands covered with repeating floral ornament (lotus, etc.), represent three beams on 
which the painted roof boards rest. 


1 Medizval Sinhalese Art,” p. 126. 


CORRIGENDA TO No. 127. 
Page 97, line 4, for se read so. 
‘3 ,, 6, for ustyarapura read usiyarapura. 
» 7, after heta add 1766. 


” 1, 8, for after examination of read Whose and from Whom ts 
in ,, 19, for sada read sada. 
i ,, 23, for ever (avamcchata ?) who ts a read ever fixed (?) (on Him) who ts the 


Plate 10, for 1627 read 1623 (as p. 96, I. 3). 


CORRIGENDUM IN No. 128. 


106, line 33, for carttra nakai read caritrana kat. 
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A COLLECTION OF BRASS FROM CENTRAL INDIA. 


By MAJOR C. ECKFORD LUARD, M.A., L.A. 


The collection from which the pieces given in the illustrations were selected, was made by the author in the 
Central India Agency between 1900 and 1903, with the exception of the curious figure of Shiva picked up, when 
passing through Bombay, from an itinerant vendor of curiosities. Many of the pieces are of no particular interest 
but a considerable number are unusual. 

PLATE 10. 


Row 1.—The first and last pieces are jhilangana (12 in.), or swinging concourse of the gods, consisting of 
Parvati, the linga (Shiva), the cobra, Nandi, etc. The third figure is that of a chief of Ratlam in Central India, 
a Rajput of the Rathor clan (1 ft. 2 in.); next it comes a well-executed stand for a bana-linga, shaped like a cobra 
with its hood spread (1 ft. 8 in.) 


Row 2.—The second figure from the proper right is that of an attendant, so arranged as to be a stand for an 
agar-batti. She is well-designed and has (not visible) a wonderful thick plait of hair hanging down behind. The 
third figure is that of a peacock (11 in.) standing in a cup; below the bird is a set of vanes which originally caused 
the peacock to revolve when the water was boiled. On the cup are a trisiila, the sun, moon, and a banner, while 
the supporters are four female figures. Next come two representations of Krishna and Radha, and then Hanuman, 
the monkey god. The large peacock (1 ft. 6 in.) beside them is a Muhammadan ’atr-pash or scent-scatterer. The 
scent and water were placed in the body of the bird, which was heated. The steam distributed scent as soon as 
the lever was depressed, while the movable nozzle allowed the operator to direct the stream at a particular 
person. A handsome box in the form of a modern Nepalese daghaba is next (1oin.); next Krishna-bansidhar 
(9 in.) ; Gariida as an agar-batti holder (9 in.), a well-executed piece, with the word Rama in Hindi characters in 
high relief on the holder, while a snake rises from between the feet; a Bhavani-Maheshasuri (7 in.) follows. 


Row 3.—Eight yantras and two big plaques of Virabhadra are the only interesting pieces in this line. 
Virabhadra is a son or emanation of Shiva.1_ The two vary somewhat in their details. In the first (6in.) he[? 
wears a necklace of skulls and holds in his upper right hand a sacrificial spoon (the second figure has instead a 
sword), in the lower right a sword (the other a trisula), in the upper left a noose (pansi) (the latter a bow and 
arrow), and in the lower left a conch-shell (so also the other). ‘To the left in the first (right in second) stands 
Daksha wearing a goat’s head in illustration of the legend, also a sun, moon, linga and nandi. 


Row 4.—The first figure is a horse as an agar-batti stand, followed by three figures adapted to the same 
purpose ; next three quaint old representations, apparently of Shiva and Parvati; then a finely executed Khande 
Rao, the Maratha deity, on horseback. with his wife beside him.? A Krishna-bansidhar, a female lamp/? 
agar-batti holder and a toy elephant complete the row. 


Row 5.—Two tikka mark stamps, a plaque of Virabhadra, Khande Rao, a gae-mukh patten, Hanuman, a 
gana, a nandi, an exceptionally well-executed group in copper, of Shiva and Parvati with a pair of sarauta (betel- 
nut cutters) before them. Rama’s footprints (paduka) with the usual emblems round it, two figures of Ganesh, 
with Jaganath and his brother and sister above them, and three other pieces of no great interest end the set. 


Row 6.—This leads off with Bhavani-maheshasuri and a group of Rama, Lakshman and Sita (copper figures 
each g inches, on a brass stand). Next comes a good set of Rama's foot-prints (4 in.), with a quaint set of 
Vishnu’s ten avatar round the stand. There follow Khande Rao, the cow Kamdhenu, Khande Rao and his wife, 
a toy horse, jhila-gana and Rama, Lakshman and Sita in a fine group. 

Row 7.—Here we have first Anna-piirna, the goddess of Plenty, holding a ladle, then an agar-batti stand, 
an old figure of Devi, Bhavani-Maheshasuri, a Devi, a fine sarauta of a mother and child, Kamdhenu, an amulet 
bearing Devimata as a charm against small-pox, a bird agar-batti stand, Hanuman and a horse ditto, a Hanuman, 


an amulet, Devi and two attendants, a Hanuman, a monkey agar-batti stand, five small pieces, and finally a lamp 
supported by a bird. 


Row 8.—Three old figures of Devi, a larger one of Anna-piirna, Khande Rao, two Devis, and an atr-pan 
box. 

Row 9.—First comes a female agar-batti holder, next the monkey Sugriva, Hanuman’s brother, then two 
large agar-batti holders, and a Hanuman supporting a small pan, two more female agar-batti holders, a Bhavani- 
Maheshasuri, two Hanumans, a very fine brass bana-linga stand with a copper snake’s head, and a lamp. 

Below this are three ornamental stirrup irons, Anna-pirna, Devi on a tiger, an amulet, anklets, and a cow 
agar-batti stand. 

PLATE II. 

In the centre is the copper tray described lower down. On the proper right hangs one of four handsome 
chains for a child’s swinging cot; to the left, a chain from the neck of a sacred bull. 

Row 1.—A hanging lamp in the shape of a peacock, a kalm-dan or pen-box, a box for lime, the cow 
Kamdhenu, a good figure of Surya (the Sun), and a very graceful panch-batti in copper (20 in.). 


Row 2.—The important pieces here are dealt with further on. The second figure is Krishna-makanchor 
(stealing the butter). 


1 See Moor, Hindu Pantheon (reprint), 105; Muir, Sanskrit Texts, iv. 322. 
* Moor, Joc. ctt., 285. 
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Row 3.—Nandi supporting a dish, Gariida as a lamp, a linga kept moist by dripping water, an ink-pot, an 
‘atr-pan stand, the end of a palki pole, a tikka stamp, a lamp, the head of Gauri, and a lota. 


Row 4.—Large figures (22 in.) of Rama (blue colour), Sita and Lakshman. These are very heavy and are 
reputed to be of panch-dhat, or an alloy of five metals. 


Row 5.—A beautifully made copper figure of Krishna dancing on Kaliya, an equally fine Krishna-bansidhar, 
Krishna-makanchor, a china (lime) box, Parasnath (described lower down), a fine Shiva and Parvati in copper, 
the head of a palki pole, an amulet, a libation spoon with Krishna on the handle, a lamp with a cobra’s head, and 
a collyrium box shaped like a fish. 


Row 6.—First comes a very handsome box of perforated brass work. These boxes are used by members of 
Hindu families for keeping their jewellery in, the various boxes of different members being locked up in a strong 
chest. A trisila from a Shaivite temple and a head of Shiva from the same. This last is hollow and was the 
cover of a linga, being slung by chains from the two eyelets. The screw in front must have once borne a figure 
of Ganga. This is a very rare piece, such specimens being seldom obtained. Lotas, a chiina box, two amulets, 
and a child’s rotating toy complete the row. 


PLATE 12. 


Figure 1.—This tray, which is of repoussé copper work, is a very fine example, the details being admirably 
carried out. It has been slightly damaged in the centre. It represents the well-known Puranic legend of the 
churning of the Khir sagar, or Ocean of Milk, a cosmogenic tale relating how the chatiirdasa ratnya, or fourteen 
jewels of the world, were evolved from the depths of the ocean. The story relates how the jewels were obtained 
by the gods and demons who united in this laudable work. They passed the snake Ananta round the mountain 
Mandara and pulling opposite ways brought the jewels to the surface. Here Vishnii is shewn seated on the top 
of Mandara and also below, supporting it in the guise of a tortoise. The gods on the proper right are Surya (the 
Sun) nearest the tail, Chandra (the Moon), Shiva, Brahma and Vishni. The fourteen jewels are: the Parijata 
tree, the Conch-shell of Vishni, Lakshmi (female figure standing), the Kaustubha (Krishna’s jewel), the Moon, 
Poison (a bottle), Amrita (the nectar of the gods in a flask), the Bow, the Mace, Indra’s horse Uchchaisravas, 
the Apsara (female figure), Dhanavantri (the physician of the gods), Indra’s elephant Iravati, and Surabhi (the 
Cow). There seems to be an extra cup near Vishnu which I am unable to account for. The tray is 2 ft. 6in. by 
2 ft. 2 in. 


Figure 2.—This shews on a larger scale the kamandalas, lotas, and sacrificial cup. The four lotas in the top 
row are of brass finely inlaid with copper, as are also all but the first in the next row and the first in the bottom 
row. All are specimens of old Ujjain work. The central cup-like piece is a temple lamp of unusual design, 
standing 11 inches high, with a diameter of 5 inches. It is marked with the emblems of both Shiva and Vishnu, 
though it came from a Shaivite shrine. It bears in high relief, Ganesh; Haniiman; Bhairon with his dog, 
holding in his hands a damarii (drum), a sword, a cup full of blood and a severed head; a goddess carrying in 
four hands the mace and chakra of Vishnu and the trisiila and sword of Shiva; a pair of paduka with the Sun 
and Moon above them complete the decoration. The metal is either bronze or bronze-washed brass. 


Figure 3.—A small figure of the Jain Tirthankar, Parasnath, in a little shrine which can be closed. It is 
24 inches high. It bears an inscription : 


Kartika suklapaksha 1 Bi: 1694 Sambat 
Jeystha Badi- Akeladatta Brahman. 


This refers no doubt to the dedication of the image by Akeladatta ; two months are, however, given. 


Figures 4 and 5, seated under canopies, are representations of the Jain Tirthankar, Kuntinath, the seventeenth 
of that line of teachers. His sign or chinna (an antelope) may be seen on Figure 6, just below the legs. They 
are each 8 inches high and well executed. The eyes are silvered. The interest lies in the fact that each is 
inscribed on the back giving the donor and date of installation. Both images belong to the Svetambari sect of 
Jains, to which the Tapagachchha belonged. 


Translations of the two inscriptions are appended :— 


Translation : 

In the Samvat year 1527 [1470 a.p.] on Friday the 5th of the dark half of Pausha,—the image of Sri- 
Kumthunatha! was caused to be made for their own spiritual merit by Seth? Sahijaka of the Pragvata® com-[! 2 8 
munity and son of Seth Dingara and his wife the female lay-worshipper* Sidi, together with his family‘ 
consisting of his wife Sahijala-de,® and his sons Dharmasi, Karmana, and so forth, and was consecrated® by[® ® 
ri Lakehantadgieet:-otel of the Tapagachchha.’ 7 


1 Kumthunatha was the 17th Jaina Tirthamkara. (/nd. Ant., II, 138.) 


2 Sre o in the text stands for Sreshthi, which corresponds in meaning to the English word ‘ Alderman,’ but is usually 
rendered by the Marathi or Gujarathi word Sheth. 


§ Pragvata is Porvad, one of the well-known sections of the Jainas. 

* Bha o stands for Bharya, wife, and Sra for Sravika, female lay-worshipper. 

5 The suffix de stands for devi. 

6 Pra o stands for pratishtan. 

7 Tapa: stands for Tapagachchha. For Lakshmisagara, see /nd. Ant., XI, 256, No. 53. 
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Translation : 
_ Inthe Samvat year 1533 [=1476 a.p] on Thursday the 12th of the bright half of Vaisakha,—the image of 
Sri-Kumthunatha was-caused to be made by the bania Simghaka of the Pragvata (Porwad) community and son 
of the bania Talha and his wife Raji, together with his family consisting of his wife Ratnaruddha, his brother 
the bania Kitalagha, his (another) brother Megha and so forth, and was installed by Sri-Lakshmisagarasiri, lord 
of Sri-Tapagachchha. In (the city of) Sri-Vasantanagara." % 


Figure 6 is not easy to place. It is that of a female under a seven-headed cobra canopy, the body of the 
snake curling round to form the throne on which she sits. Snakes are also coiled round each arm. In her right 
hand she holds a conch-shell ; in the left, a snake by its tail. The right foot rests on a pad formed apparently 
of a lotus,” though it seems connected with the spiral coil round the bottom of the throne. Next on the proper|? 
left is a small pot from which spring either three snakes heads or flowers. To the right is a bearded figure (a 
Rishi ?), to the left a male Naga; a tiny female figure in adoration is kneeling on the right base of the pedestal. 
Behind runs a short legend : 

‘She of the jewelled tresses (or earrings).” 


‘Ratna kuntala (or kundala).” 


being visible, the rest illegible. It is difficult to place this figure; it may be modern Mahayana Buddhist or a 
Jain Yakshini. 

Figures 7, 8, 9 and 10.—This is a form of Shiva. It is cast in brass and the work is unusually good, the 
sense of cynical abandon being well depicted. It is 15 inches high. 


It is a composite figure representing one male and two females, but with only one torso. Figure 6 gives a 
back view. The central pair of legs is that of the male, the other two pairs are female. But while one pair of 
female legs (Figure 7) merges in the body above, the other pair (Figure 8) ends in a ledge, as if cut short at the 
waist, a small hole in the ledge appearing to be a socket for a loose piece which would come within the embrace 
of the arms. It is possible that a second female torso fitted into this socket. In the Musée Guimet in Paris 
there are several figures somewhat similar to but not identical with this, belonging to modern Buddhist 
iconography. 

The heads are eight arranged as four, four and one. They are identical, except as regards the head-dress 
of the top head; all are three-eyed (tri-netra), and bear the same expression. The usual necklace of skulls 
adorns the neck, the lotus forming the lower garment. 


The figure is possibly ¢antrzk, a supposition supported by its obscenity. 
It would be interesting if the identity of the last two subjects could be determined. 
1 Vasantanagara is the old name for Bhilsa, a town in Central India, now in Gwalior State. Vao in the text stands for 


Vanija, trader, bania. 
* Cf. Foucher, /conographie Bouddhique de l’Inde, 1900, fig. at p. 136. 





BOOK RECEIVED. 


A Catalogue of Persian MSS., Cochran Collection, Metropolitan Museum, New York. With thirteen half-tone illustrations. 
Prepared and edited by A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON and ABRAHAM YOHANNAN, Ph.D. New York, 1914. Cloth 8vo, 
pp. xxv. + 187. $1.50 net. The above forms Vol. I. of the Columbia University /xdo-/ranian Series. The Catalogue records 
the technical details, as well as matters of literary and historic importance connected with the volumes. 


The next number of this Journal (No. 129) will contain articles by Col. T. H. Henprey, C.I.E., fully 
illustrated in colours and monochrome, dealing with the following subjects : 


Foreign Industrial Art Products imported into India. 
Sectarial Seals and other religious objects. 





Ceiling Painting at Kelaniya Vihara, Ceylon. 














Plate ro. 


Collection of Brasses from Central India. 
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Collection of Brasses from Central India. 












Plate 12, 





Collection of Brasses from Central India. 


1. Copper Tray. 2. Kamandalas, Lotas, and Sacrificial Cup. 3. Tirthankar, Parasnath. 
4 and 5. Tirthankar, Kuntinath. 6. Statuette with cobra canopy. 7 to 10. Composite figures of Shiva. 
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